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A NEW DICTIONARY 


That Is More Than a Dictionary 


| 
| 
| 
} 


90c.; with Thumb Index, $ Containing Supplemental Inrormacan 


So Much in Demand To-day, such se | 


q 


Washington’s Farewell Address; Declaration of Independence; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; 
The Monroe Doctrine; The Constitution of the United States; Business Forms and Laws; 
Weights and Measures; Forms and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other: 
information that makes it the ideal dictionary and reference book for desk, office and school. | 


IT IS CALLED 


NEW UNIVERSAL SELF- 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Webster-Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages of 
Maps—1,114 Pages. Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, red edges, size 54 x 74 inches, 
1% inches thick. Made for the John Wanamaker Stores. Its superiority over similar diction-- 
aries is shown in its table of contents, as follows: 


Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language. Diction 
ary of foreign words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in Com- - 
merce and Law. Dictionary of Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., also 
significant words and phrases frequently met with in literature. Dictionary of English Christian names of men 
and women with their derivation and meaning. Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Names. Dictionary 
of Forms and Addresses. Dictionary of Abbreviations. Dictionary of Popular Titles of American States ana 
Cities, etc. Facts Worth Knowing. Dictionary of Simplified Spelling adopted by the Simplified Board. Sta- - 
tistics of the Countries of the Earth. Largest Cities of the World. Population of the United States at eacii 
census. Correct English. Correspondence. Forms of Letters—business, social. etc. Forms of Speeches on 
various occasions. Business Forms and Laws. Weights and Measures. Values of foreign Coins in the } 
United States. Declaration of Independence. Constitution of the United States. Washington’s Farewell 
Address. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. Monroe Doctrine. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD: 


NE ¢” AND COMPLETE 


Without question the most serviceable volume to have available for quick reference that can be found 
Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.32 


The size of this work is 10% x 13% inches, printed on high-finish paper and durabl: bound 
in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping } 


During the last few years changes without number have been wrought that render an old atlas useless, 
New towns have sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. Many thousand miles of new railroads have 
been built. These changes have been recorded in The Universal Atlas of the World. 

THE MAPS—There are 128 pages, beautifully printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth as 
it is to-day. 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and are believed to be the 
most complete and carefully edited series of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean 
cut throughout, carefully graded in size, to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. On the mar- 
gin of et sae aaauiok seletenge incor ee principal towns, cities, counties. etc. 

RA OADS—Railroads are shown and named; and with very few exceptions, in crowded @ 
lated sections, every reload station and post office is named. 7 : Mebane 
The work contains double page maps of the World, Eastern United States and Canada, West i 
States and Canada, Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New England, Eastern New York. Pensa 
vania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee East- 
ern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern California, Washington. The other maps occupy 
single pages only, and are uniform in style, detail, etc. On the margin of each map is an alphabetically arranged 
index of counties (or other minor divisions), cities and towns. A division or place may be instantly located with- 

out Oring, tie Bape: oe convenes oF such a quick reference index will be readily appreciated. 
nother valuable feature o is work is a very complete list of the cities of th ivi 
population statistics, including the se eworlds Sivine ate ta 


1910 CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES 


with the new population figures of all states, territories, counties and the principal cities. An ill 
ter on the Panama Canal gives a detailed description’ of this great hissorics with maps in eee te shall 
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By Ellis Parker Butler 


Author of “Pigs is Pigs” 


A story of fascinating charm is this American The action of the story commen i ir 
+ 3 . Nore, € s Cc in tl tir- 
idyl of the parsonage, with the good dominie ring gage ete Civil rar In uel Tespectsut 
a. as the “little minister” who steadfastly cham- recalls Barrie’s *‘ Little Minister,” and quite a 
ae right and bears the heat and burden of a long good deal of the idyllic, pastoral quality which marks 
l ay. the famous Scotsman’s story, pervades its pages. 

| With Frontispiece i 

and Colored Jacket CAST OF CHARACTERS pape MRL eet cpee eae (a 


Dominie Dean Rev. David Dean 


‘Our Davy,” who came, clear-eyed, 
young, and fresh from the seminary, 
to work and preach in Riverbank, 
the crude little town on the bark of 
the Mississippi. 


’Thusia Miss Arethusia Fragg 


Who “sets her cap”’ at David Dean 
from the moment she first saw him 
on the gangplank of the ‘‘Mary K”’ 
steamboat, and she waved her hand 
at him and then blushed with shame. 


Old Doc’ Benedict Dr. Benedict (M.D.) 


The kindly old Doctor, with a heart 
as big as the world and a brain 
stored with book lore and native 
philosophy, who, in spite of his peri- 
odical ‘spree,’ was a quaint friend 
for Our Dayy. 


“The Copperhead’”’ Old Merlin Hinch 


Cold, hard, witha rugged, unlovable 
exterior, he was shot down in the 
street as he came from the post 
office with a letter in his hand and 
then Old Hinch was understood, 
ene ONE Davy was saved from the 
mob. 


Mary Miss Mary Wiggett 


Forty young men of Riverbank 
would have married her gladly, for 
she was the daughter of the richest 
man in town and Elder of Davy’s 
church. She was the only one he 
could not rule and nearly married 
Davy, but life playstricks with us all 


Mack Macdougal Graham 


The man who, hand in hand with 
David, won over personal habits, 
and the laughing, conquering-hero 
youth did not know how much David 
gave up for his sake, but he was 
grateful, and with David’s help he 
won. 


ROBERT E. SPEER 


The Stuff of Manhood 


Some elements of character 
specially needful to American 
manhood in these crucial 
times. Net $1.00 


EDWIN L. HOUSE, D. D. 


The Mind of God 


The author of * The Psychol- 
ogy of Orthodoxy” demon- 
strates that the psychological 
thought of the hour crowns 
Christ King and Lord. 

Net $1.00 


MARY CAROLINE HOLMES 
Who Follows ,;,, Train? 


A Syrian Romance. The 
charmingly written account of 
an American girl’s adventures 
in the land of Syria. Those 
who read and succumbed tothe 
fascination of **The Lady ofthe 
Decoration,’ may anticipate a 
similar pleasure from this de- 
lightful volume. Net $1.25 


J. B. GAMBRELL, D. D. 
Parable and Precept 


Edited by EB. C. Routh of 

“The Baptist Standard” 

A Baptist message contain- 
ing counsel on matters relat- 
ing to personal life and charac- 
ter as well as to Baptist doc- 
trine and polity. Net $1.00 


P: E. BURROUGHS, D. D. 
The Present Day 327227 


A comprehensive review of 


| Petain, The Prepared 
% With an Appreciation by 
General Leonard Wood. A 
firemarkable study of the gal- 
yilant defender of Verdun, now 
mee sissimo of the French 
» Army. Net 50c. 


EDWARD LEIGH PELL, D. D. 


What Did Jesus Really 
_ Teach About War? 


) In Dr. Pell’s opinion what 
] America is suffering from just 
mow is not a troubled con- 
),science so much as an un- 
troubled conscience. Net $1.00 
/ ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


The Prophets: 
Elijah to Christ 


Studies in the Prophets 
A study of theGreat Hebrew 
/; Prophets, their times and their 
} teaching. Net $1.25 


)P. WHITWELL WILSON 
The Christ We Forget 


A Life of Our Lord for Men 
of Today 
Utterly free from conven- 
tional viewpoint it presents a 
| picture of Jesus which while 
actually new is astonishingly 
convincing. Net $1.50 


' CORTLAND MYERS, D. D. 
Money Mad 


The fearlessly-expressed ; 
' views of a popular pastor and the whole question of modern 
preacher on the all-important graded Sunday school organi- 
-question of Money. Net 50c. ? . zation. Net $1.00 


YOUNG FOLKS’ WONDER BOOK: Experiments, Magic and Toys 
The Magic of Science By A. Frederick Collins 


¢ A book brimming with hundreds of wonderful experiments in light, heat, sound, mag- 
netism and electricity, explained and illustrated so that any boy or girl can do them 
with little or no expense. Among these are many that the world’s most famous magicians 
have frequently performed to mystify their audiences. _ Profusely {llustrated. Cloth. Net $1.25 


i 


AND MANY OTHERS 


aT 
At all Booksellers or of the Publishers 
NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPAN CHICAGO: 17 N. Wabash Avenue 
NAAM 
Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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| In Planning for a Campaign 
for increasing the circulation in the coming weeks, we 
again earnestly appeal to the readers of the Rrecorp OF 
Curistian Work for their co-operation. There are— 
5 hundreds of our readers who could render inestimable 
: ' service, both to their friends, and to the REcORD oF 
& Curistian Work, by making the Recorp oF CuHrRIs- 
5 TIAN Work known to prospective subscribers. | 
5 | From correspondence, we know that there are ; 
5 many who find in the various departments of the | 


3 Recorp oF Curistian Work that which meets a very 


EY real need in their own lives. Time and again we have 
been assured of this. If the magazine helps you, may 
it not be inferred that it will be helpful to others whom 
you know? Will you not send us the names of such 
friends as you think might be interested in seeing the 
3 magazine, that we may send them a sample copy? A 
5 word from you then in indorsement of the paper will in 
: many instances enroll a new subscriber, thus bringing 
; a new reader into the Recorp or Curistian Work 
Fy family. Thus you will first of all render a service to 
5 your friend, you will help the Recorp or CuHrisTIAN 


Work, and finally, benefit yourself, in thus enabling 


: the magazine to keep down its subscription price, and 


| by increased revenue, continue the progress which it 


Fy has achieved in the past. 


wilvaxvaxivexter 
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Mention the R, C. W. to advertisers. 


STANDARD 
BIBLE 


Authorized and Edited by The 

American Revision Committee 
“Tt is no longer necessary to 
defend, or even to recommend, 
The American Standard Re- 
vision. Its adoption, in 1916, 
by the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference as the 
| basis of the Ritual is at this 
/vriting the most recent of the nota- 
yle tributes to the many great qual- 


ities of this Revision.” 
| DAN B. BRUMMITT, 


}%ou can obtain a Bible or Testament in any size type, 
iyxrinted on fine white Bible paper or Nelson’s famous 
(india paper, and in all styles of binding. Prices, from 
} 45 cents to $60.00. Also Bibles and Testaments for 
Soldiers in Khaki binding. 

Your bookseller can show you the Nelson Bib'es. 
Send for descriptive booklet to the publishers. 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
| 383 S. Fourth Avenue New York 


Editor of the Epworth Herald. 


RALLY DAY MUSIC 


Do not neglect this opportunity for start- 
\ing right. Remember a good start means 
much to the work for the whole year. Plan 
[ real ‘‘get-together” day. 


'\MARCHING ORDERS 

is a complete service full of life and vigor. 
‘Itis not difficult and sells at the extremely 
low price of $.05 singly; $.45 the dozen; 
$8.25 the hundred, not prepaid; $38.50 the 
‘hundred, prepaid. 


il 
1 


'——Oh, by the way, 

do you know a class in your school or a 
young people’s society that wants to raise 
‘some money on a week night—and at the 
‘same time provide an entertainment that 
will be interesting, spectacular and very 
instructive? Write for a copy of 


UNCLE SAM’S REUNION 
by C. HAROLD LOWDEN 


the greatest patriotic cantata issued for 
young people. $.30 by mail; $3.00 the doz. 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 


. Publishers 
15th and Race Streets 


Philadelphia 


ANN NA 
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"HE AMERICAN | 


NOW READY 


Ghe Woratinnal 
Library 


Studies in Christian Heroism 


The ‘‘Library” consists of four small vol- 
umes, attractively and uniformly bound in 
flexible cloth, sold separately, or put up in 
a set in a neat box. 


Price, $2.00 Net, for the Set 


The Vocational Library has been designed 
for one particular purpose: to present to 
young people the appeal of Christian ser- 
vice at the time when they are thinking of 
choosing their life work. 


Such courageous, whole-hearted devotion 
to the Master’s cause as these little volumes 
record will bring to many the ‘‘one clear 
call” to consecrate their own lives to a like 
service. Note the titles: 


THE TRIUMPHANT MINISTRY 


By TIMOTHY KiLBOURN 40 Cents 
This volume, written in the form of letters from 
the author to a young fellow minister, covers 
many vital questions of interest concerning the 
Christian ministry. 


REAPERS OF HIS HARVEST 


_ By JOHN T. Faris, D. D. 60 Cents 


Made up of brief chapters from the lives of min- 
isters at home and abroad who have made an 
indelible mark on the church. Special attention is 
given to the incidents leading up to the decision to 
enter the ministry. 


THEIR CALL TO SERVICE 


By PHILIP E. HOWARD 60 Cents 


This is a similar volume, devoted to laymen, and 
aims to show how young men who do not go into 
the ministry, may respond to a definite call to 
serve God in business or other callings. 


JUST ISSUED ~ 


HEROES OF THE CAMPUS 


By JOSEPH W. COCHRAN, D. D. 60 Cents 


Tells of students, young menanda young woman 
who have been notable in college life, because of 
their sterling character, as well as their Christian 
leadership in student affairs. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
(The Westminster Press) 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


New York Chicago Cincinnati Nashville 
St. Louis . San Francisco Pittsburgh 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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The Northfield Conferences 


During the past season the. Conferences at 
Northfield have been unusually well attended. 
With the possible exception of the Student Con- 
ference, which naturally felt the tremendous draft 
upon the youth of our educational institutions to 
serve in military camps, the attendance at the sev- 
eral gatherings has been fully as large as in previ- 
ous years. 

The character of the addresses has been of the 
greatest inspiration, and it would seem as though 
the blessings enjoyed by those who were at North- 
field should be shared more widely by those not 
similarly privileged. Among the addresses re- 
ported, and now in preparation for the REcorD oF - 
Curistran Work, are those delivered by the fol- 
lowing speakers: 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 
Robert E. Speer, D. D. 
Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 
Prof. John Douglas Adam 
Rev. John McDowell, D. D. 


_ The September, October and November issues 
will be Special Conference Numbers, although 
other addresses will continue to appear in the 
Record or CuristiAn Work during the coming 
year. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


' Bentley D. 
Ackley 


1) (Billy Sunday’s former pianist) 


«4 Year Old New Book 


Hymns 


Blessing 


| BENTLEY D. ACKLEY, 
| Publisher, 


| 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The intent of this new book | This New Praise 


Hymns of 
Blessing — 


| was to aid in fetching forward 
f in the home, the Sunday 
Schools and church life, and 
Christian Endeavorship 


| | A Spiritual Revival | 


D. L. Moody’s old friends, John 
.,., 40,1018 Arch. Street, Wanamaker and Dr. Pentecost, | 
stand for it 


Book 


contains 
many new pieces 
and 
enough of the 
good old hymns 
to meet every 


need 


Send fora 
_ returnable 
sample copy 


ELL 


FOLDING T# 
ORGANS Lit 


N 
$1 Famous $ and 5 ply oak 


‘| BILHORN BROTHERS| . 
|1136 W. Lake St., Chicago. Ill.! Style O 


PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGANS 
16 STYLES 

The White Pipe-Tone Folding Organ 

is SWEETEST in quality of TONE. 

STRONGEST in volume of TONE. 

LIGHTEST in WEIGHT. 

MOST DURABLE in CONSTRUCTION. 

EASIEST to OPERATE. 


GUARANTEE thi 5 
A. L. WHITE MFG. CO 


f H) 221 Englewood Avenue - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Free Catalogue. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 
A. LABORSAVING TOOL 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing to compare with it.” 
ore - i ae Gry th Thomas. 
“ An invaluable tool.”—Z7he Sunday School Times. 
“A great help. Simple and speedy.”’—Prof. Amos R. Wells. 
“To be commended without reserve.” — The Continent. 
Send for circulars, or the Index itself on approval. 
WILSON INDEX CO., - Box E, East Haddam, Conn. 


s4™ McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
ae 3 BALTIMORE, MD. 
| CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


4 E L L 4 * Memorials 


a Specialty 


WE GUARANTEE 
UP Send for Catalogues 


Church Pews 


Pulpit Furniture 


Send Pians for Seating Estimates 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Globe Furniture Co., Ltd. 


4 PARK PLACE, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


THE HONEYWELL COMPANY 
Church Architects 


KOKOMO - - - - INDIANA 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Modern Church and Sunday-School Buildings 


‘Their clear, bea’ 
tones are & nawee for 
free, 


Bring people fac church, 


sustaine }5 aching 
good. Your church should have one. Dural 
auteed. Inexpensive. Art catalog,& buying plans 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers, 
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WHAT ABOUT THE MILLENNIUM? IS CHRIST COMING BACK SOON ?|/ 
IS THE WORLD WAR THE LAST ACT BEFORE THE END OF THE WORLD? 


These and many other questions over which all of us often puzzle are dealt with in a decidedly timely book, 


“WHEN CHRIST COMES AGAIN” | 


written by GEORGE P. ECKMAN. His answers are interesting and instructive. They are a clean-cut interpreta. ‘| 
tion of the New Testament. You will find this book an excellent one to read in connection with the happenings 


of to-day. It gives the clew to many things Biblical which have perplexed you. 
12mo. 287 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.25 POSTPAID 
AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 3 
Pittsburgh Detroit Kansas City San Francisco 


ORDER FROM THE NEAREST ADDRESS 


BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 
DR. W. W. WHITE, President 


Y/ vised Charte ovides for the conferring of suttable degrees upon students approved by the Board of 4 
Oe ea ee of Vie University of the Saee of New York.) 


@. The School is subdivided into four schools: The School of Theology, The School of Missions, 1 
The School of Religious Pedagogy, and The School for Bible Teachers. 


@ In the School of Theology the curriculum has been framed with the college graduate in mind. } 


@. Of the 1,384 required hours in the School of Theology, 589, or a little less than one-half, are 
devoted to direct, systematic, progressive Bible study. In addition to the required hours, 104 hours 
must be elected, making 1,488 hours in all, the minimum for graduation. 


@ This School combines with Bible study a due proportion of study in the usual correlated 
departments of theological training. 


E Send for Catalogue and Information 
BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL - . - 541 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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A GUIDE TO BIBLE STUDY 


By HARRY E. RICHARDS, A.M., M.D. 
THE BIBLE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Are you as a teacher or superintendent anxious to unfold to your pupils the wonderful Bible story as it 
develops in progressive, logical study of Old and New Testaments? 


Are you looking for a course, carefully graded, simple and teachable, holding to the Bible itself as the object 
of study? 


“A Guide to Bible Study” is a systematic course of graded lessons for both Junior and Advanced pupils. 


The Sunday School Times: “The very simplicity of the plan is one of its strong points. It is a real guide 
to Bible study, sending pupils and teacher to the Word itself to get its consecutive teachings. It does away 
with scrappy study.” S 


The Continent: ‘‘The plan is a carefully graded one, its governing thought being to bring the pupilstraight 
to the Bible and give him knowledge of the Bible as a whcle, not merely of fragmental parts.” 


The Assembly Herald: ‘Simplicity, practicability, and the power to grip not only the attention of the 
scholar but also to make a most effective teacher out of an ordinary one, give to this guide unusual value.” 


Rev. E. D. Bailey, D.D., Pastor Prespect Heights Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘Our scholars are - 
more interested than in any other series of lessons tried by us and the teachers find it easier to hold the atten_ 
tion of the pupils than ever before. We all feel that we are now engaged in a real study of the Bible,” 


Mr. Shelton C, Hemstreet, Supt. Sunday School Independent Methodist Church, East Orange, N. J.; ‘‘The new 
lessons have worked little short of a miracle. ‘They have done all that you claimed—and more. I never have 
so thoroughly enjoyed teaching in the Sunday School as at present.”’ 


Rev. Wm. T. Wilcox, D.D., Pastor Westminster Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield: ‘‘ You have solved our 
Sunday-school problem. With this close and systematic study of the Bible itself, ood order and reverence 
have become the normal atmosphere of our school.’ 


Send for “A GUIDE TO BIBLE STUDY” on inspection 


Part 4. Genesis to II Samuel. 


ll ANN 


Part 1. Genesis to Ruth. Part 5. I Kings to Nehemiah (portions \ eee 

Part 2. I Samuel to Nehemiah. Junior Course. of nine prophetical books). t Ss Strat 

Part 3. The Gospels and the Acts Part 6. Life of Christ. (s. ai aa 
Part 7. The Acts and the Epistles. we mediate”) 

Paper; each Part ii .ccctenicns sce ene ne nee ne $ .30 Parts 1-3 in one vol., cloth........... nas an atoteret ete Oe $1.25 

Cloth, each: Parts ices ci ncanemns ion eank cts eee 60 Parts 4-7 in one vol, cloth..... ..... ASCE roo . 1.50 

Descriptive Pamphlet on request 
INDEX PUBLISHING COMPANY Box 123, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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The Record of Christian Work is a monthly review of Religious Thought and Activity, with contributed arti- 
cles, and Departments of Bible Study, Devotional Reading and Methods of Christian Work. The Magazine 
Rea nies the interests centering at East Northfield, Massachusetts, including the Northfield) Summer 

onferences. 


Subscription Price, to any address in the United States, is One Dollar a year; in Canada, One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents; to other countries in the Postal Union, One Dollar and Fifty Cents; Great Britain, Six 
Shillings. Receipt will be sent only upon request, as the expiration date on wrapper is generally regarded 
as sufficient. Send subscriptions to ReCORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, Brattleboro, Vt., or East Northfield, Mass. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
MANAGERS ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
WITHERSPOON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


Change of Address. In sending notice of change of address please give both o/d and new addresses. Subscrip- 
tion lists are kept alphabetically under towns and states and it is therefore necessary to have the old address 
as well as the new. 

For Sale at Ali Bookstores. 

Remittances should be sent by Bank Draft, Express Order or Postal Money Order. 

The Magazine may be ordered of any Local Bookseller or direct of the Publishers. 

Copyright, 1917, by Record of Christian Work Co. 


Entered as second-class matter, October 8, 1904, at the Post-office at Brattleboro, Vermont, under act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1879. 
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Your Country Needs Your Help | 


Seven years ago we opened our Mission in a forlorn district. Twenty-five 
children came in at first meeting. Poor, ragged, dirty, little tots. Few, if any, 
knew about Christ; none could sing a hymn. To-day fourteen hundred on our 

“rolls. 

Our Children’s Home, established two and one-half years ago, is the first 
of its kind; namely, for children too old for the orphan asylums. Stop and | 
think what it means for a boy or girl, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, six- 
teen or seventeen years old, who has lost both parents, to wander about in this | 
city without home or friends. When I asked the superintendent of one of the 
schools in our neighborhood what, in his experience of nearly thirty years, had — 
become of such children, he answered: ‘‘I wish you had not asked me, but 
look to the street-walker and the gangster.” 


What We Are Doing 


A Few Statistics of Some of the Work Done from January 1, 
1916, to January 1, 1917 


Children attending the Mission, about . : ; : : : 1,400 | 
Meetings and classes held ; : E : : , : 389 | 
Attendance at all meetings and classes . ; : , . 38,300 
Clothing given to about : . ; : : 5,000 
Meals given . : : : 5 : : : ‘ . 15,0908 


Lodgings given ; 4,350 | 


Will You Help Sve One Child? 


‘‘What will become of that poor child?” Have you ever said that with a 
lump in your throat and tears in your eyes? Have you seen children growing 
up without any helpful home influence, without any religious or moral guid- 
ance? 


It is for this work, for enlarging the Mission, for the saving of these 
children, that we ask your help. 


We Need $25, 000 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 


Society of Inner Mission and Rescue Work 
Office, 56 Pine Street, New York 


Our Mission is an American Protestant Mission, helping regardless of creed or nationality 
Further information will be gladly furnished 


JENS H. RIIS, Treasurer Rev. V. A. M. MORTENSEN, President 


Mention the R. C. W, to advertisers. 
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American Mr. Oliver Williamson of 
Notes. the Continent has a surprising 


article about the religious 
publications of the country, based on the 
Statistics of Ayer’s Newspaper Annual 
for 1915 and 1917. He concludes that the 
religious weeklies have a larger total cir- 
culation than the secular weeklies,—291,- 
488,000 and 259,532,000 copies respec- 
tively. The classification, “religious 
weeklies,” includes Catholic and Jewish 
publications as well as Protestant. The 
total of copies issued in the year 1917 
for monthly magazines, weeklies, wo- 
men’s publications, Sunday magazines 
and mail order publications is 1,284,864,- 
000; of religious publications 411,806,000. 
The increase of the religious publications 
in 1917 over 1915 was 70,492,000 copies. 
In the same period the secular publica- 
tions showed a decrease of 98,956,800 
copies. The annual aggregate of the 
Protestant religious press was 234,098,- 
000 copies, of the Catholic 108,180,000. 


Dr. Edgar Medlar, who has gone to 
join the staff of the Medical School and 
Hospital of the Yale Foreign Missionary 
Society at Changsha, was educated at 
Doane College and the Harvard Medical 
School. For years he prepared himself 
with one end in view, says the Congrega- 
tionalist, to go to China as a medical 
missionary. After teaching in the Dart- 
mouth Medical School he worked at the 
Boston City Hospital as the assistant of 
Dr. Mallory, one of the greatest pathol- 
ogists in the country. Here he did re- 
search work, helping materially in the 
discovery of the scarlet fever germ. The 
Rockefeller Foundation desired him for 
a certain medical work in China. The 
American Board tried to secure him. It 
is even whispered that the. Harvard au- 
thorities would have been glad to hold 
him in this country. But “Yali’’ won the 
day. 


AUGUST, 1917. 


NO cS: 


The Yale in China movement has been 
steadily growing. As one Chinese wit 
puts it, “It’s New Heaven in China.” 
Leading Chinese contribute heavily to 
the medical s¢hool and hospital to which 
Dr. Medlar is going. There are now 
twenty-two doctors, nurses and teachers 
in the institution. 


The Mormons of Utah are building in 
Brooklyn a fine headquarters temple and 
priests’ house, on a lot on the corner of 
Gates and Franklin Avenues. The site 
chosen, whether by intention or not, is 
almost directly opposite the former 
home of Mrs. Darwin R. James, the most 
active opponent of Mormonism in her 
day. 

The Colored Y. M. C. A. Committee 
of Nashville has raised the $20,000 agreed 
upon as their contribution for the pur- 
chase of a hotel building for a Y. M. 
C. A. The man who will turn the first 
shovel of earth for the St. Louis Colored 
Y. M. C. A. building is Mr. A. H. Ma- 
lone, a colored business man who has 
given $5000 for its erection, 


Into the First Baptist Church of Syra- 
cuse, New York, is built a hotel, the 
Mizpah, which provides accommodation 
for 120 guests. The hotel is a source of 
revenue to the church and has been from 
the beginning. It is homelike, modern 
in its equipment, without tips and well 
conducted. Scores of traveling men put 
up here when in the city. 


The Salvation Army in the United 
States has raised $10,500 of a fund of 
$100,000 for the purchase and equipment 
of 23 automobile ambulances for service 
with American troops in France. 


The Rev. John M. Barra, pastor of the 
Baptist Church at West Tampa, Florida, 
was born in North Italy, taught Latin 
in Italian colleges, and preached as Ro- 
man Catholic priest in many Italian 
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cathedrals. For twelve years he resided 
in Rome. Dissatisfied with Roman 
Catholicism, he went to South America 
and in Cuba was finally converted to 
Protestant Christianity. He has labored 
effectively among Italians in both Cuba 
and Louisiana. In the latter field two 
churches and six Italian Sunday schools 
attest his evangelical activity. Though 
only three years in this country, Mr. 
Barra is speaking our difficult English 
tongue. He is filled with the spirit of 
New Testament religion. Now he is 
preaching in West Tampa, a city in 
which religious work is attended with 
many difficulties. His burning messages 
are reaching Italian anarchists as well 
as Catholics. Men who will not come to 
church listen to Mr. Barra in street meet- 
ings which he holds one evening each 
week. 


BETHESDA DEACONESS HOSPITAL. 


German Methodism has made in Cin- 
cinnati a contribution to our common 
American Christianity which deserves 
widespread recognition. This is their 
admirable Bethesda Deaconess Hospital, 
with Maternity Hospital and Sanato- 
rium,—altogether a group of institutions 
into which these brethren have already 
put over a million dollars. All this 
money has been quietly subscribed with- 
out public appeal. Now, however, en- 
largements are necessary. Hundreds are 
being turned away whom the hospital 
would gladly treat, and who prefer to 
be in Protestant rather than in Roman 
Catholic institutions. The hospital has 
patients from eighteen different states 


and from twenty denominations,—in its 
way an ecumenical enterprise. The 
Maternity Hospital presented last year 
616 little ones to waiting parents. At 
the Sanatorium, 180 patients, broken in 
health and courage, were treated, in 
many cases for months. “Man’s work 
begins large and often ends small. God’s 
begins small and ends. large and in a 
large place,” says the Christliche Apol- 
ogete in describing the hospital. Ger- 
man Methodism’s hospital work, grown 
from tiny beginnings, has now not only 
this institution but the Bethany Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn and hospitals in Louis- 
ville and Los Angeles as well, to its 
credit. Its extension fund to be raised 
amounts to $250,000, of which about $80,- 
000 has already come in. The deacon- 
esses, who have but $12 a month pay, 


have, with genuine devotion, pledged . 


$3500. These self-sacrificing daughters 
of German Methodism deserve the co- 
operation of outsiders. 


Some 6000 Japanese women, many of 
them so-called picture brides, sailed for 
the United States last year. The Emi- 
gration Department of the Yokohama 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
sees them off; the Immigration Depart- 
ment of the same organization in San 
Francisco welcomes them at their land- 
ing and trains them in American life and 
ways. 


The Anferican Bible Society’s new 
Bible House at Panama is now com- 
pleted. To operate in connection with 
it a motor launch, Good-will, has been 
sent to Colon. This will ply on the 
waters of the canal, visiting ships as they 
pass through. 


The late Dr. C. C. Tracy who spent his 
life for the Armenian people in Asia 
Minor was buried recently in Los An- 
geles. That he was beloved of the Ar- 
menians for his work and life is clear 
from the fact that- Armenian friends in 
the city paid all the hospital and funeral 
expenses, paid for the burial lot and are 
to erect a monument in his memory. 
There were 200 Armenians at the funeral 
and six of the pall bearers were Ar- 


‘ menians. Two of the addresses were by 


Armenian pastors. 


Religious Thought and Activity. 


President A writer in Foi et Vie, 
Wilson’s the organ of French Prot- 
Message in estantism, makes _ this 
French Eyes. comment: 


“The Message of Presi- 
dent Wilson is very beautiful. It might 
have, in the speech of the sixteenth century, 
been signed by Calvin, Theodore Beza or 
Duplessis-Mornay. It bears that stamp, 
that color. Conscience appears at the 
fore. Here is the rude accent of de- 
mocracy speaking frankly before thrones, 
“The principles of peace and justice have 
no security in face of selfish and auto- 
cratic power engaging in quarrels with- 
out consulting the people and in the sole 
interest of a dynasty or a little ambi- 
tious group.’ 

“This is the speech of a layman, but of 
a layman penetrated with the religious 
spirit. One can call the message a lay 
encyclical. When at the end the Presi- 
dent declares: ‘We are then forced to 
accept battle with the natural enemy of 
liberty. . . God helping her she can 
do no other,’ one perceives the proud 
awakening of the old Puritan conscience. 
One thinks of the Declaration of Rights 
of the Commonwealth days, of the Puri- 
tan emphasis on the sovereignty of God. 
One thinks of the old liturgies of the 
Reformed Churches of France which still 
pray to God as ‘the sole and sovereign 
Master of nations.’ 

“Tt is the meditation on the Bible, 
which they call ironically the Paper 
Pope of Protestantism, which has _ in- 
spired the Encyclical of President Wil- 
son. Some months ago he expressed his 
commiseration for those statesmen or 
men in private life who could not daily 
find their guidance in the Word of God, 
a guidance which is word of command. 
Many in America and elsewhere will, I 
think, say that the Pope of Paper still 
lives. It speaks when the other Pope 
keeps silent.” 


The Jesuits An occurrence of capital 
Back in importance which has ap- 
Germany. parently escaped the notice 


of the daily press is re- 
ported from Rome in an Italian ex- 
change. It will be remembered that 
after the Franco-Prussian War Germany 
was agitated for years with the so-called 
Kulturkampf, an anticlerical campaign 
conducted by Prince Bismarck and his 
agent in the Reichstag, Dr. Falk, against 
the ultramontane elements in German 
Catholicism. As a consequence of the 
May Laws the Jesuits and affiliated or- 
ders -were expelled from Germany. The 
whole world now knows to its sorrow 
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the emphasis Germany puts upon “cul- 
ture’ and can realize how important to 
the German mind this battle royal 
against Romanism must have been to 
have received the specific title of the 
“Fight for Culture.” 

All the more surprising, therefore, that 
now when the anti-Jesuit restrictions 
have just been repealed (the agitation 
for which shook Germany for a decade) 
almost nothing is heard of this repeal 
either inside Germany or without. The 
portals of the Fatherland are flung wide 
open to the black militia of Loyola and 
not a word of protest is audible either 
from German patriotism or German 
Protestantism. The international Cath- 
olic press also lays its foot on the soft 
pedal. No doubt all other sounds are 
to-day drowned in the vast hurricane of 
war. Yet on the other hand it is proba- 
ble that the politicians of Rome are not 
anxious to impress on the world the 
significance of this event. 

There is little doubt that Rome and 
the Jesuits have promised an equivalent 
for the removal of .the humiliating dis- 
abilities. What will it be? It is not hard 
to guess. The Emperor of Germany will 
be called, sooner or later, to face a dis- 
illusioned and angry people. The Center 
Party—German Catholicism—mobilized 
politically in the Reichstag, gave their 
support to the creation of the super-ar- 
maments which have in the last three 
years destroyed Europe. Its backing in 
the future struggle with German De- 
mocracy would be cheaply purchased by 
another little pilgrimage to Canossa,—in 
other words, by the repeal of the balance 
of the Bismarckian anti-Jesuit legisla- 
tion. 


Canadian We spoke recently of 
Ruthenians. Presbyterian Missions 
among the Ruthenians of 


Alberta. The Canadian Methodists have 
flourishing enterprises among the same 
people. Two missionary hospitals, one 
at Pakan, the other at Lamont, are doing 
a wonderful work for body and soul. 
Much time is spent with the patients, in- 
structing them in the Bible and teaching 
them to pray. They are eager learners. 
“After this the missionary is a welcome 
guest in their homes.” 
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The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Church has three beautiful 
settlements,—the Ruthenian Girls’ Home 
at Edmonton, the Kolokreeka Mission 
House at Smoky Lake, and the Wahstao 
Mission Home at Wahstao. The ladies 
in charge give themselves unreservedly 
to the work. Those in the country are 
fifty miles from the railroad and in the 
winter ‘they have from 15 to 20 children 
in residence. There are three ladies in 
each home. One teaches the school, one 
is housekeeper and the third is the 
evangelistic worker visiting for miles 
around the mission. People come to 
them with their troubles, to have a letter 
written, to have a toothache cured and 
for hundreds of other things. Last year 
at Kolokreeka eight hundred called for 
help. These homes are making a lasting 
impression upon the people. Young 
girls are taught how to be good home- 
makers. When they marry and go to 
their ewn homes they carry with them 
the lessons learned in the Mission Home 
and their homes become miniature Mis- 
sion Homes. The Home in Edmonton 
is a beautiful large brick building in the 
central part of the city. Here hundreds 
of girls coming to work find a home 
while securing employment. There are 
night classes where they learn English. 
The Ruthenians have good heads when 
they are trained. One young Ruthenian 
girl is a champion debater of the high 
schools of Northern Alberta. 


Sacramental 
Religion. 


Under this caption the 
Bishop of Carlisle takes to 
task in the Hibbert Journal 
that faction in his church which would 
make of him a sort of Christian lama and 
of his office a thaumaturgic inheritance 
from the Apostles. He brands such ideas 
as “little, narrow, Ignatian and monopo- 
listic.” “St. Paul would have shuddered 
at the notion that the validity of his Gospel 
was a monopoly of the College of Apos- 
tles.” The theory that bishops are neces- 
sary to the existence of a church is, he in- 
sists, ‘a postulate nowhere propounded in 
the teachings of Christ and His apostles,” 
mere “Ignatian stubble foundations” in con- 
trast with “the rock foundations of the 
Apostles and their Lord.” It represents a 


-actual life. 
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reversion to the state of mind of tribal 
Judaism. “In a technical sense the ordina- 
tion of Judas Iscariot was unimpeachably 
valid; but in the sacramental sense of an 
outward sign of an inward grace, given and 
received, its technical validity was not of 
much spiritual worth, and I imagine most 
people would rather have been ordained by 
John Bunyan than by him.” 

“The grace of God is obviously no more 
bound by succession than by heredity. And 
the desire to bind that which God has not 
bound is but little removed from the de- 
sire to fetter the freedom of God’s grace 
and put limits to the universality of His 
love. Before a Church gives itself over to 
the delusion that it can chain God down and 
imprison Him within its own pale it should 
seriously consider whether its ultimate fate 
may not be to perish in its own delusions.” 

Superstitious religion, says the bishop in 
quoting Bacon, may be worse than no re- 
ligion at all. Then he points out the im- 
propriety of the ritualists’ theories about 
fasting communions, evening communions 
and the making of the communion the cen- 
tral service of the Church. “It should be 
borne steadily in remembrance that the 
Supper was first instituted by the Lord in 
the evening and that Corinthian corruptions 
cannot annul this fact; that fasting was 
especially enjoined by Christ when the 
bridegroom is absent and seems singularly 
inappropriate when the Bridegroom is espe- 
cially present; and that in the Acts and 
elsewhere the celebration of the Supper is 
very simply described as ‘the breaking of 
bread’ and particularly in Acts ii. 46 as a 
domestic ordinance, ‘the breaking of bread 
from house to house,’ 7.e., at home,—as dis- 
tinct from ‘ordinances conducted in the 
Temple. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more foreign to the New Testament char- 
acterizations of the ministry of Christ than 
the notion that He intended His Supper, 
inexpressibly precious though it be, to stand 
apart throughout the ages as the central 
service of His Church.” 


A Case in Point 
from Russia. 


The theory of apostolic 
succession is not only un- 
scriptural; it is obviously 
untrue and falsified at every turn in 
Father Rasputin, a Russian 


priest whose “orders” were as unques- 


' early debaucheries, 
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tioned as his life was questionable, has been 
disposed of by assassination. His first 
public appearance was in the docket charged 
with horse theft and perjury. For this 
he was duly flogged by the authorities. 
Later he distinguished himself by embez- 
zling funds collected for church purposes. 

By a singular concatenation of events and 
undoubted hypnotic powers he attained 
position and influence in court circles. A 
recent writer, Mr. Beckhoffer, describes an 
incident in the career of this precious per- 
son and of one of his ecclesiastical 
cronies: 


“Last autumn the village comrade of his 
a certain Varnava, 
raised by Rasputin’s influence to a bishopric, 
was atraigned before the Holy Synod on a 
charge of maltreating nuns and canonizing 
a local saint on his own insufficient author- 
ity. He was found guilty, but managed on 
various pretexts (such as that the Procura- 
tor had once sat down while he, the bishop, 
was standing) to have the passing of the 
sentence postponed a few days. In the 
meantime Rasputin prevailed upon the su- 
preme authorities by his personal influence 
to dismiss both the Procurator and the 
Synod and the Home Minister. In alarm 
the Holy Synod accepted Varnava’s apolo- 
gies and withdrew the charge. After a fare- 
well carouse with Rasputin the worthy 
bishop departed triumphantly to his see. 
Conservatives and liberals alike united in 
expressions of sympathy with the disgraced 
Procurator. The Moscow Town Council 
even caused a holy picture to be*presented 
to him as a token of gratitude for his 
opposition to ‘the dark and sinister forces 
threatening the life of the Russian Empire 
and the Orthodox Church,—in short, to 
Rasputin !” 


Where Celt It has long been known that 
Meets Celt. there is serious friction be- 

tween the French and Irish 
Catholics of the Province of Ontario. 


Monseigneur Fallon is accused by French- 
speaking Catholics with a determination to 
crowd out French from Catholic schools and 
churches. A correspondent in the Revue 
Franco-Américaine insists that there is the 
same assimilating spirit in Maine. Town 
after town is said to be moving in this 
direction. “South Brewer, a great Cana- 
dian parish, is a victim of Irish oppression ; 
Orono, another great Canadian parish, has 
fallen under the knife of assimilation; 
Dexter, against all justice, has an Irish 
priest imposed on it by fraud. Injustice 


_ English.” 


has given Irish curés to Farmington, Lis- 
bon, and so on.” 

This breaking down of the French lan- 
guage is, our writer insists, but the pro- 
logue to the eventual perversion of the 
French Canadians to Protestantism. The 
old isolation disappears. The French Cana- 
dian family shrinks in number as the Irish 
tends to do, following approved American 
models. 

At Waterville the attempt to Anglicize a 
community of 1000 French Canadians has 
brought them into open revolt as the French 
Canadians of Dubuque and Fall River have 
revolted. In Bishop Walsh of Portland, 
the French Canadians see a dangerous 
liberal who would force their children into 
the public schools in order to destroy their 
tongue. “At Biddeford, Bishop Walsh’s 
policy of assimilation ravages. Our little 
French Canadians say their prayers in 
In general the French Catholics 
complain of the “domineering spirit char- 
acteristic of the Irish race and exhibited 
especially in the Irish-American hierarchy.” 
They point out that while French Cana- 
dians constitute three fourths of the Catho- 
lic population of Canada and the Irish most 
of the other fourth, the last fourth has 
fourteen archbishops and bishops to the 
nineteen of the other three fourths. 


Within the An article in the March 
Roman Church. Ecclesiastical Review gives 

intimations of a _ serious 
leakage within the Roman church in Amer- 
ica. Life in the larger cities seems to 
be responsible for this. The writer sent 
out widely in Catholic circles the following 
question : 

1. How many priests, how many reli- 
gious (nuns, etc.) and how many ex- 
emplary families of adult age do you know 
of who, with their parents, were born and 
reared in a large city? 

As to priests it is significant that as a 
result of inquiries carried on for over 
a year the only case reported was a priest 
who as well as his parents was born and 
reared in Greater New York. 

The loyalty and piety of American Ro- 
man Catholicism are, the writer thinks, al- 
most wholly dependent on the immigration 
from country areas of Ireland, Poland, 
Ruthenia, Bavaria and the Rhine provinces. 
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“What European cities have the reputa- 
tion among us of contributing large num- 
bers of immigrants remarkable for the 
staunchness and fervor of their Catholicity? 
Evidently none.” 

“Every diocese devoid of a goodly num- 
ber of country parishes,’ he continues, “is 
experiencing untold difficulties (in enlist- 
ing candidates to the priesthood). One 
American bishop told me that his diocesan 
seminary was practically filled with native 
students of Bohemian and Polish extrac- 
tion, while he had given up all hope of 
securing any English-speaking candidates 
from within his territory. This notwith- 
standing the fact that two thirds of the 
families of his diocese were English-speak- 
ing. The explanation is that the English- 
speaking families are in the cities and 
towns, while numerous colonies of Bo- 
hemian and Polish families are settled on 
the land.” 

What is true of the priesthood is true 
of the laity. The writer reports on one 
parish. “Of the families rated ‘good,’ which 
constituted more than two thirds of the 
congregation, by far the greater number 
of parents spent their childhood in country 
parishes or country towns.” Of another 
parish he declares: ‘The solidly devout and 
exemplary, the real pillars of the church, 
father and mother alike, have come from 
country parishes. Up to the present I 
have not met among the regular attendants 
any case in which the father or mother, 
as well as their parents, grew up in a large 
city.’ These instances are typical. As, in 
America, Roman Catholics live chiefly in 
cities, the future of their church here does 
not seem to be altogether promising. 


The Memorial 
for National 
Prohibition. 


The fight for the aboli- 
tion of the saloon in the 
United States has until 
lately been chiefly in the 
hands of the masses of plain, churchgoing 
American-born people. Accessions from 
new quarters, however, are constantly being 
recorded. The Memorial for National 
Prohibition signed by one thousand leading 
men of the United States presents abundant 
evidence of the extent to which American 
intellectuals are coming into sympathetic 
relations with this cause. Here are names 
of professors in Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
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Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Cor- 
nell, Chicago, Leland Stanford,—in fact, of 
practically all the chief universities and 
colleges. Heads of great hospitals, scien- 
tists, engineers of international reputation, 
leaders at the bar, the directing minds of 
the greatest manufacturing, banking, mer- 
cantile and imsurance concerns have gladly 
given their signatures. The writer, who 
had much to do with the management of 
the correspondence of this Memorial, was 
constantly astonished and delighted at the 
hearty way in which the exceedingly radical 
proposal was accepted. For the Memorial 
asks for nothing less than the prohibition 
of the manufacture, sale, export, import and 
transport of all intoxicating liquors. We 
can quote but one letter, that written by 
Dr. James Brown Scott, the eminent in- 
ternational lawyer and head of the Carne- 
gie Foundation for International Peace. 


My Dear Governor Foss: 


In reply to your letter of December 20, 
1916, asking my signature to a Memorial 
for National Prohibition I beg to say that 
it gives me very great pleasure to have 
my name attached to a Memorial of this 
kind. 

I have always believed in prohibition, but 
if I had not been of that conviction the 
experience of the nations at war would 
have convinced me of the-advisability, and 
indeed of the need of conserving our real 
national resources, the men, the women and 
the children of this good country of ours. 

Thanking you for the courtesy of your 
letter and for the opportunity of signing 
the Memorial, I am, 


‘Very sincerely yours, 
James Brown Scort. 


The Names. These fill a pamphlet of 
more than forty pages. 
Among the great industrials are Judge 
Gary, chairman of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Herr and Mr. Osborn of the 
Westinghouse, Mr. Herreshoff, Mr. Er- 
skine, president of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Pickles of the American Bridge 
Co. The railroads are represented by Mr. 
Bierd, president of the Chicago & Alton, Mr. 
Levibvoyne woe dave) INI, M4 ING, ISI; We 1B IR, Ik. 
Mr. Harahan of the Seaboard Line and 
others. The editors of the Independent, 


_the Outlook, the Survey, Collier's, etc., stand 


for the press: Mr. G. W. Cable, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, Mr. Tarkington, Mr. Upton 
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Sinclair, Mr. John Burroughs and Mr. 
Meredith Nicholson represent literature. 
Dr. W. J. Mayo, Dr. Emmett Holt of Co- 
lumbia, Dr. Theodore C. Janeway of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Dr. V. C. Vaughan of the University 
of Michigan Medical School, Dr. Howard 
A. Kelly, Dr. W. W. Keen, and many more 
represent medicine. Labor and socialism 
have given the names of Warren S. Stone, 
Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, J. M. Kline, president of 
the International Union of Blacksmiths, 
John Spargo, J. Stitt Wilson, J. G. Phelps 
Stokes. Among the social workers are Mrs. 
Florence Kelly, Secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, Miss Addams of Hull 
House, Frederick Almy, president * of 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, James B. Reynolds of the Am- 
erican Social Hygiene Association, Judge 
Lindsey of Denver, Prof. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, Dr. Devine, Mr. Homer Folks, 
Mr. Raymond Robins. The economists who 
sign include Professor Fisher of Yale, 
Professors Taussig and Carver of Har- 
vard, Professor McCrea of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Philosophy is sponsored 
by Professor Palmer of Harvard, Prof. 
John Dewey of Columbia, and Professor 
Newbold of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Vanderlip and Mr. McRoberts of the 
National City Bank, Mr. Morgan of 
Chicago, Mr. Kingsley of the New York 
Eire es NMre JobneD. Wocketfeller, Jrj) Mr. 
Frederick Freylinghuysen and Mr. Robert 
Garrett express the sympathy of large finan- 
cial interests in National Prohibition. 
Judge Kohlsaat, Professor Charles Thad- 
deus Terry of Columbia, Mr. George 
Wharton Pepper and Judge Francis E. 
Baker of Chicago, are among the lawyers 
signing. Pure science has its representa- 
tives in Professor Reichert, the physiologist 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. 
H. F. Osborn, the paleontologist; Professor 
Wheeler of Harvard, the first living author- 
ity on the life of ants; Dr. C. B. Daven- 
port, the eugenics investigator, Dr. Hektoen 
of the Memorial Institute for Infectious 
Diseases. 

Such names and hundreds of others are 
a pledge of the coming time when no 
brewery or saloon shall be left within 
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the borders of the United States. What 
that will mean for the simplification of the 
problems which confront American Chris- 
tianity cannot be realized. 


The Silver The American Journal of 
Treasure of Archeology (December, 
Antioch. 1916) describes the Kouc- 

hakji Silver Treasure of An- 
tioch bought from excavators in 1910, and 
removed to New York at the beginning of 
the war for greater safety. Arabs digging 
a deep well in Antioch in 1910 came upon 
a chamber, many meters below the surface, 
in which two chalices, a large ceremonial 
cross and other silver valuables were 
found. 

The great chalice can with some certainty 
be dated in the second half of the first 
century A. D.; the cross belongs to the 
fifth century. The writer of this report, 
Mr. G. A. Eisen, thinks that these consti- 
tuted the altar furnishings of a great 
cathedral church built in Antioch by Con- 
stantine and destroyed completely by an 
earthquake in the sixth century. 

The cup holds about two and a half liters. 
The ornamentation consists of a compli- 
cated framework of grapevines, the stems 


- of which form twelve loops, in each of 


which is placed a seated personage. .... 
A large eagle rests on a basket of Eucha- 
ristic bread and vertically above it is a 
descending dove symbolizing the Holy 
Spirit. Twelve vines rise in pairs from 
the ground border. The expression of the 
faces of the figures is remarkable. 


“Such individuality has, until now, been 
unknown in antique Christian art, for the 
first attempts at portraiture hitherto dis- 
covered are not older than the fifth cen- 
tury A. D. It seems improbable that any 
sculptor could have depicted twelve heads 
and faces so varied and strongly indi- 
vidualized had he not known the persons 
portrayed or had authentic portraits to 
inspire him. 

“The ornaments seem to symbolize the 
origin, rise and fulfilment of the Chris- 
tian religion. The Nativity, the Baptism, 
the Evangelium, the institution of the 
Eucharist, the Resurrection and the eternal 
life in Paradise are here referred to by 
symbols which have remained in use to 
our day. The presence of only ten apos- 
tles the writer thinks possibly due to the 
fact that the sculptor lacked portraits of 
two of them.” 
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The writer gives apparently adequate 
grounds for placing the date of this cup’s 
making somewhere between 57 and 87 A. D. 
Its shape, in the first place, strongly re- 
sembles those of that period. Then the 
figures of Christ and the ten apostles show 
a distinct similarity to those on the well- 
known Augustus Cup of the Boscoreale 
treasure of the Baron Rothschild collec- 
tion. The two figures representing the 
Emperor Augustus as an old man and a 
very young man, respectively, have their 
correspondences in the two central figures 
of Christ on this Antioch chalice. 

“This similarity, while not exact, is never- 
theless so apparent that we can conclude 
that not similar but contemporary cups in- 
spired the master who sculptured the 
chalice ornaments. Pose, head, the toga, 
girdle folds, the hand with scroll, foot- 
rest,—in fact, all principal details of the 
two Augustus figures are found repeated 
in this Christian chalice.” 

Among those who believe in the gen- 
uineness of this cup is Dr. Edward Robin- 
son, director of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. 


Philippine 
Islands Notes. 


A correspondent in the 
Bible Record illustrates 


the point of view of the ~- 


leaders in Filipino life, by two incidents. 
Mr. Theodore Yangoo, the greatest of 
Filipino philanthropists and now Com- 
missioner from the Philippines to the 
United States, at a recent session of a 
student Bible class, gave strong expres- 
sion to his earnest conviction that a 
thorough study of the Bible is the great- 
est need of the Filipino people to-day. 
He is a member in good standing of the 
Roman Church and it takes courage for 
one to express such opinions. But he is 
in line with the sentiment that is slowly 
but surely gaining ground in the face 
of opposition and boycott. The public 
has been stirred to the depths also by 
a speech of the Hon. Manuel Quezon, 
president of the Philippine Senate. This 
was made at a public meeting recently 
held in honor of the great Filipino mar- 
tyr, Jose Rizal, shot December 30, 1896. 
At the mass meeting commemorating 
this event, Mr. Quezon most strongly 
commended the principles for which 
Rizal was shot and condemned the reli- 
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gious orders as the greatest enemies of 
Filipino interests. The Jesuit order has 
taken up the gauntlet and a bitter fight. 
is in prospect. Mr. Quezon has said of 
American Protestant Missions, “We de- 
sire for them the largest possible de- 
velopment and expansion.” 

Dr. Justo Lubken, the newly appointed 
mayor of Manila, is a Presbyterian. He 
says that his conversion to evangelical 
Christianity was the consequence of his 
observation of the life and character of 
Dr. C. N. Magill, missionary in his home 
town of Lucena, Tayabas. 

At the recent great Sunday school 
rally in Manila 1600 people came in on 
three trains, thanks to a 49 per cent re- 
duction which the railroad gave in one- 
day fares, and more than 5000 attended 
the afternoon meeting in the baseball 
park. There was a parade with bands 
through the streets to the two theaters 
and church where the convention meet- 
ings were held; also a torchlight parade 
in the evening. The Spanish inspector 
who, much against his will, was deputed 
to manage the special train for the 
Protestantes, confessed afterward to Mr. 
McLaughlin: “I have never seen such a 
decent, clean and well-behaved crowd in 
all my life in the Philippines before. Or- 
dinarily before our coaches go through 
four stations they look like pigsties, but 
these, although they have come sixty 
miles, are still as clean as a parlor, and 
out of 800 people on board I have seen 
but two using cigars or cigarettes. I 
never had such an experience before.” 


Medicine for 
the Moros. 


The. Rockefeller Founda- 
tion which is cooperating 
with Christian missions in 
China in bringing medical relief to the 
Chinese Empire is now turning to the wild 
peoples of the Philippines with similar 
Samaritan aid. From a Bulletin of the 
Foundation we get the following informa- 
tion: 

_ “For more than two hundred years 
efforts have been made by force to bring 
the Moros of the Salu archipelago under 
the influence of civilization. These Moros 
are the famous Malay pirates that ter- 
rorized the Malay seas and devastated the 


. Philippine Islands to the north. They are 


of good physique, quick mind and active 
habits. Their medical needs are very great. 
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They suffer from malnutrition and from 
diseases fostered by filth and negligence. 


The common diseases are, skin diseases in ° 


their worst forms, malaria, hookworm dis- 
ease, dysentery and some of the other pre- 
ventable infections. 


“Experience has shown that even the 
wildest of the Moros that have resisted 
all other means of contact may be ap- 
pealed to through hospital relief. The 
medical work done in Mindanao is paving 
the way for establishing industrial and 
regular schools. These people can be 
reached by a hospital ship. They live 
along the coast and the markets, where the 
people congregate at least weekly, bring the 
whole population to the coast.” 

The hospital ship which the Foundation 
is providing will go from island to island 
meeting the people at established points, 
bringing medical relief to the - afflicted, 
training midwives, giving general instruc- 
tion to the people and guiding and stimu- 
lating them to self-help. It is expected 
that this ship will serve as an agency for 
the promotion of peace and order and that 
it will help to establish friendly relations 
between the Filipinos and their Moro 
neighbors. The International Health Board 
has entered into a codperative arrangement 
with the Philippine government for the 
equipment of such a ship and for its main- 
tenance for a period of five years. After 
that time it is probable that the govern- 
ment will continue the work with the aid 
of local support. 


Chinese The last day of March, 1917, 
Progress. ‘saw the end of the opium in- 

famy in China. The Republic 
issued an edict closing all ports to the 
importation of opium from other coun- 
tries and this clinches the matter. If 
other nations were disposed to interfere, 
the embarrassments of the world war 
make it impossible. It is a tribute to 
Chinese character that when the foreign 
syndicate in Shanghai offered the gov- 
ernment seven million dollars for the 
privilege of a six months’ extension of 
time, in order to work off stocks on hand 
the government refused, even while beg- 
ging from the United States the loan of 
five millions to cover some pressing 
emergency. The Constitutional Con- 
vention has decided against giving any 
privileged position to Confucianism. 
This means absolute religious toleration 
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for a quarter of the race. As to the 
awakening of higher circles to the claims 
of Christ the Bulletin of the American 
Board gives the following evidence from 
a missionary’s letter: 


“You can have no idea of it. The 
progressive men realize that they have 
failed in their attempts at self-govern- 
ment. They thought to establish a 
prosperous state by imitating the exter- 
nals of republican institutions in the 
West, especially in America. First they 
would save China by an army, then by 
an economic system, then by a system 
of schools. These measures have been 
disappointing. Now they are going 
deeper. They are coming to think that 
our Bible is the real secret of American 
success and power. I know a missionary 
who conducts thirteen Gentry Bible 
classes a week, crowding them into 
Saturday and Sunday and dropping all 
other work those days. Mr. Price of the 
American Board is teaching the Bible 
to a class of 200 young army officers 
and military students at Paotingfu, the 
West Point of China. Another mission- 
ary has captured the senior class of a big 
government normal school and is giving 
them straight Christianity. These are 
instances of what is going on in many 
parts of the country. These are great 
days for China.” 


The Breach 
in Islam. 


The Moslem World an- 
nounces that a newspaper, 
The Kibla, has been started 
at Mecca, the first'to appear in the Holy 
City. It is the organ of the Pan-Arabic 
revolt against Turkey. Its columns re- 
produce Cairo telegrams from the out- 
side world, print articles on ethical sub- 
jects by Arabic writers and extracts 
from the European press. But its main 
concern is with the heresies of the Turk- 
ish atheists of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. It exposes the shameless 
graft of these Turkish leaders and is 
greatly exercised over a volume entitled 
“The New People,” by the Sheikh Obeid 
Allah, a mouthpiece of the Committee of 
Union and Progress. This book is a 
collection of addresses delivered by the 
sheikh in the Mosque of Saint Sophia 
three years ago. The Arab editor of 
The Kibla is indignant at the proposal 
to replace the names of Arab caliphs 
on the Constantinople mosque by those 
of Turkish caliphs, to translate the 
Koran into Turkish so that no one may 
need to learn Arabic, ete. 
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The addresses in “The New People” 
were given with the purpose of preparing 
Turkish minds for a breach with Mo- 
hammedanism. The Turkish leaders be- 
lieve Islam to be a hindrance to the de- 
sired elevation of their people to the 
level of the cousin nation, Hungary. 
Their ultimate political aims include the 
conquest of the Caucasus and Turkestan 
by German help and the establishment of 
a great Central Asian Empire finally 
purged of Islamic relationships and be- 
liefs. 


Irish The Irish Church Mis- 
Evangelization. sions received their ini- 

tial impulse in 1845 from 
the Rev. Alexander Dallas, who had 


come over to Ireland from England on 
a deputation in behalf of missions to 
the Jews. What he saw of spiritual 
misery, ignorance and _ superstition 
stirred him to the depths. On returning 
home to his parish in Hampshire he 
posted 20,000 copies of a letter, “A Voice 
from Heaven to Ireland,” with Scripture 
texts, to as many families in Ireland. 
These were sent out on the 16th of Jan- 
uary, 1846. The interest which they 
awakened led, in 1849, to the organiza- 
tion of the Irish Church Mission, by 
members of the Church of Ireland, to 
carry the Gospel to Roman Catholic 
neighbors. Many local missions were 
planted in Connemara and thousands of 
converts have been forced to emigrate 
because of persecutions. Schools and 
homes were also started, those of the 
late Mrs. Smyly in Dublin being espe- 
cially well known. 

Lantern lectures in  schoolrooms, 
bookstalls at county markets and fairs, 
medical missions and work among sol- 
diers, constitute various forms of the 
mission’s activity. The Gospel and med- 
ical relief are offered where the “oil from 
the Lady of Limerick,’ earth from the 
grave of “the Little Flower” (a Cork 
nun) and the relics of the Blessed 
Gerard passed for medicine and religion 
combined. Receptions into the Dublin 
Mission Church are public. This forti- 
fies the wills of those received and brings 
the mission to the attention of the Ro- 
man Catholic public. A book with the 


signatures of such converts contains 360 
names. One of the most recent is that 
of a well-read man about sixty-five years 
of age. In his early life he was a server 
at Mass. He afterwards became a so- 
cialist and a Fenian. Twice he was a 
political prisoner in Kilmainham Jail. 
Twice he fled the country. Some months 
ago he began attending the Mission 
Church and heard the Gospel. He now 
testifies to having a peace sought for 
thirty years. He has been cast off by 
his family. Among other names are 
those of a former nun, now a district 
nurse and a bright Christian; also of a 
lay brother from a Dublin monastery, 
now a colporteur. 


The President The following letter 
of China on from the President of the 
the Y.M.C.A. Chinese Republic meas- 

ures the extraordinary 
changes which have come over China 
since the Boxer outbreak at the begin- 
ning of the century. 


“To the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, Greetings: 


“Your organization, during the years in 
which it has been at work in China, has 
rendered an expanding and immeasur- 
able service in developing the real 
strength of our people and in adding to 
their happiness. Your fundamental em- 
phasis on spirit, mind and body corre- 
sponds closely to the threefold ideal for 
the training of young men of royal 
blood, set forth by a leading thinker of 
ancient times, who advocated the ap- 
pointment of guardians to protect their 
physical well-being, monitors to look 
after their morals and tutors to guide 
their intellectual growth. The enthusi- 
asm of our people over the establishment 
of the Association in China is, therefore, 
as natural as the speeding of the stream 
to its home in the valley or the bursting 
of the leaves at the call of spring. There 
is an historical reason for it: A recent 
opportunity to hold personal conversa- 
tion with representatives of your noble 
society has afforded me a brief glimpse 
into the loftiness and purity of their 
character and the breadth and wealth of 
their learning, thus strengthening my 
faith in the truly great purposes of the 
Association and the profound influence 
it is exerting in China. 


“With best wishes, I am, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“Li Yuan Hung.” 
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Brief Notes 
from Abroad. 


Mr. James Hudson Tay- 
lor, the grandson of Hud- 
son Taylor, the founder 
of the China Inland Mission, has, at the 
age of twenty-three, just been accepted 
for service in that mission. 


We have heard much of the splendid 
activities of the Y. M. C. A. under the 
sign of the Red Triangle in army and 
camp in Canada and England and on the 
French front. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association has adopted the 
Blue Triangle as its emblem and is un- 
dertaking refreshment enterprises among 
the women munition workers. At one 
center in a quiet corner of England 
where between 20,000 and 30,000 women 
and girls are engaged in long and stren- 
uous working days, it furnishes about 
1500 meals daily in the Wesleyan school- 
room of the village. 


The Salvation Army has been operat- 
ing kitchen centers in London during the 
winter past to provide the very poor 
with food at cost. Well-cooked soups, 
peas puddings, meat pies, etc., have been 
sold for a penny or twopence. Most of 
those frequenting the kitchen have been 
women and children. The army has also 
opened coal-distributing centers for sell- 
ing fuel at low prices. Again, mainly 
women and children have taken advan- 
tages of these agencies. The army’s 
workers cart the coal from railway sid- 
ings and wharves to the distributing 
centers, and willing hands assist in sup- 
plying the pathetic crowds of waiting 
women. 


The English Y. M. C. A. is endeavor- 
ing to establish 500 missionary libraries 
in connection with their huts for sol- 
diers. 


The Primitive Methodist Mission as 
other English missionary societies re- 
ports satisfactory finance for 1916. The 
increase in income has reached £5962 
above 1915. One of the new tasks of the 
mission is to attend to the religious 
needs of 10,000 escaped German black 
troops from the Kameruns who have 
been interned upon the island of Fer- 
nando Po. 
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The Italian pastor d’Allessandro has 
been serving as military nurse in the 
Hospital of the Sacrament at Naples. 
He had knit up friendship with several 
young Roman priests serving in the 
same capacity. The Roman Catholic-au- 
thorities, fearing this influence, brought 
pressure to bear upon the military au- 
thorities and he was transferred from 
Naples to  Portici. Result: Certain 
mobilized priests have decided to aban- 
don the clerical frock when they are free 
from military service. 


There is in Rome a church called St. 
Maria of the Mount, and in this church 
is a marble statue of the French saint, 
Joseph Labre. Labre was famous for 
his indifference to, not to say love for, 
dirt and vermin. Fresh advices from the 
Eternal City relate that certain women 
have seen the marble saint sweating. 
This report has occasioned such throng- 
ing of women about the church that the 
royal gendarmes have been placed . at 
the church entrances to prevent crowd- 
ing. Some of the women interpret the 
sweat as a sign that the war is shortly 
to close; others that St. Labre sweats 
at the thought of the sufferings of his 
native land at the present time. The 
priest of the parish, Father Tagli, is con- 
sulting eminent theologians of Rome 
concerning the matter; gifts to the saint 
are pouring in and it is probable that 
this miracle will be ratified as genuine 
by the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Roman Church. 


The case of the Sardinian brigand, 
Pietro Arcadu, offers another illustration 
of Italian Catholic mentality. Arcadu, after 
incarceration in an Italian penitentiary 
for murder, escaped and for some time 
lived at large, disguised as a soldier. Re- 
cently he has been recaptured. His iden- 
tification was effected through a scapular 
worn about his neck. This had been pre- 
pared by Sardinian women and contained, 
together with blessed wax, relics, pieces 
of coral, etc., a card with an imprecatory 
litany, curses upon his judge, the wit- 
nesses at his trial and others. This 
scapular had been sent by Arcadu’s 
mother to him after she had heard of his 
escape from the police, as a safeguard 
against second arrest. 
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Black Saints. A member of the French 
Mission in South Africa records in the 
Journal des Missions the death of two 
native Christians, placing them together 
with Andrew Murray in a triple necrol- 
ogy, entitled “Three Men of God.” This 
grouping with the great South African 
saint is as high a tribute to their piety 
as could well be made: 


“Simeon Feko was one of those Kaffirs 
who are hard to convert, but who, once 
converted, are so for good and all time. 
In the early days when he went to reli- 
gious services he would pomade himself 
with red ocher and stick ducks’ feathers 
in his hair. When the missionaries sang 
hymns, beating time with the hand, the 
pagans imitated them, turning the ex- 
pressions of Christian piety into the 
dances of savages. 

“One day after a youth full of unedify- 
ing adventures, Feko turned right about 
and, realizing his sins and the folly and 
evil of paganism, threw himself body and 
soul into the religion of Christ. When 
he:reached the age of 100 he was still a 
Christian and with enthusiasm. During 
many years he was the only Christian in 
a great village full of quarrelsome 
heathen, who made life heavy for him. 
But he never flinched and gradually 
gathered about him a group of Chris- 
tians, brands plucked from the burning. 

“His ardent piety, his irreproachable 
life, his eager manner, his exhortation 
and rebukes (often accompanied with 
tears,—_think of a Basuto weeping! a 
miracle indeed!), all gave him an incon- 
testable authority in the church. And 
his zeal for the evangelization of the 
Basuto pagans, of the people of the 
Zambesi, and of the whole world never 
slackened. To this end he spent him- 
self,—purse and person. Those who 
heard him were thankful to have known, 
for so many years, this Christian,— 
genuine, natural, spontaneous, simple, 
yet powerful and attractive. 


“The Second of Our Dead. Nathanael 
Makotoko was one of the most beautiful 
specimens of the black race that I have 
ever known. Tall, supple, distinguished 
in gait and gesture, a head very Japhetic 
in form, noble, regular features, clothing 
always clean and worthy of him, words 
calm and well weighed, coming not 
merely from the mouth but from the 
head itself,—such were the traits of this 
remarkable man. On seeing him one 
could not refrain from saying, ‘This is a 
gentleman by nature and birth.’ 

“As remarkable as his manner was his 
life. Of his piety I will not speak much. 
It was Christianity complete,—simple, 


regular, unshakable and surviving all the 
temptations of heathenism. In political 
affairs he played the part of experienced 
and balanced counselor. The Basuto 
chiefs and white magistrates always con- 
sulted with him. In the counsels of the 
Church and Synods he exercised great 
and beneficent influence. I know it, for 
I worked with him for nineteen years. 
To the end he kept his politeness, his 
distinction, his great goodness and peace- 
able faith. He was buried with the 
respect and regrets of all who knew 
him.” 


Another Black Servant of Christ. We 
learn from Association Men that Mr. Max 
Yergan, the first colored secretary 
among the troops in German East 
Africa, is making good in many direc- 
tions. He has faced fevers and hyenas, 
and his tent canvas is full of bullet holes. 
He has served both as pastor and under- 
taker, moving-picture operator and hos- 
pital visitor. Now he is asked to “say a 
word” over a body long unburied, now 
to place the body itself in a shallow 
grave; to close the eyes of a dying sol- 
dier and to write a message to the home. 
He ministers not only to native East 
Africans but to West Indian troops, 
Hindus and British. The officers fur- 
nished him with a Ford auto to go from 
hospital to camp. He had the privilege 
on Christmas of telling the story of 
Christ to 3000 men who heard it for the 
first time. Two negro associates, sailing 
last March, undeterred by the U-boat 
menace, are probably with him. They 
are Lloyd of Howard University and 
Ballou of Knoxville College. Two more 
follow in June. 


South Sea Incidents. In Mr. Fred 
Paton’s report of mission work in the 
New Hebrides one always finds interest- 
ing notes. For example: the Christians 
of Matmissa were getting slack in giv- 
ing, and needed exhortation. Mr. Weir, 
therefore, preached upon the Christian’s 
financial obligation. In his address he 
referred to a heathen custom on Epi, 
where, at their sacrifice of pigs, the 
sacred men cut off the pig’s tail and pre- 
sented it to the spirits as their share of 
the feast,—the rest being kept for them- 
selves. Mr. Weir specially emphasized 
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the fact that God does not want “pig- 
tail Christians.” The striking epithet 
caught the native imagination and has 
passed as current coin into their every- 
day speech. . 

Mr. Frater, another member of this 
mission, has recently found and evangel- 
ized a community of natives, the ap- 
proach to whose settlements recalls 
those Greek monasteries at Mt. Athos 
and elsewhere in the Levant, to visit 
which one must be raised dizzy heights 
in a basket. 


“A walk of three miles brought us to 
the foot of the cliff on which the village 
stands. The last hurricane had swept 
away the loose earth about the base and 
left an ugly, bare precipice. To facili- 
tate climbing, the natives had fastened 
a long, stout creeper to a tree at the top 
of the embankment and thrown it over 
the face of the cliff where it dangles in 
the strong trade winds. Catching hold 
of the long rope and with the aid of 
steps hewn into the soft stone, the visitor 
is expected to haul himself like a steeple- 
jack up the face of the cliff until he 
reaches the top. Mr. Weir and J had not 
taken tracks of this kind into our reckon- 
ing and were a bit scared. It was like 
having a meeting on the roof of a sky- 
scraper. The thought of how I was to 
get down again haunted me all through 
the service. In the course of his jour- 
neys Paul had a host of experiences but 
we do not read of him doing much 
steeplejacking to visit his converts and 
confirm the infant churches. If an 
aéroplane service is ever inaugurated in 
the New Hebrides it ought to be popu- 
lar with visitors to the village of Metun- 
gan.” , 


An Anti-Christian Publication in Japan. 
Japanese Christians have carried on a 
determined fight to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a new prostitute quarter in 
Osaka. It is a striking illustration of the 
deep gulf that separates Christianity 
from the ethnic religions to find that the 
high priest of a great Shinto shrine has 
actually performed a ceremony of propi- 
tiation over the grounds that have been 
set apart for this quarter. 

The Messenger, a missionary paper 
printed in Japan, mentions the publica- 
tion of a “Christian Expulsion Number” 
of the Dai Kokumo (Great Japan), a 
Japanese magazine. The August, Sep- 
tember, October and November, 1916, 
numbers are devoted to scurrilous mis- 
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representation of Christian things, cari- 
catures of Christ, scandal about Japanese 
Christians, etc. The cartoon on the 
cover represents either Christianity or 
Christ Himself as a human-headed dog 
nailed to a cross and threatened with 
destruction by the uplifted foot and 
clenched fist of a figure clearly meant 
for the aroused spirit of Japan. The 
anti-Christian arguments of the context 
display considerable acquaintance with 
the extreme criticism of the West. The 
patriarchs are mythical. Jehovah is 
merely the thunder god of a desert tribe, 
and so on. Who stands back of this 
insulting attack on Christianity is not 
certain, but speculation narrows down 
to two sources. It either constitutes the 
Buddhists’ counterblast to the Three 
Years’ Evangelization Campaign, or it 
is the work of the brothel-keepers who 
are seeking to get even with the Chris- 
tians of Osaka for their campaign 
against the Tobita quarter. The fact 
that the heaviest artillery of slander and 
abuse is directed against the Salvation 
Army and the Purity Society seems to 
make this last the probable explanation. 


Revival in Japan. The Rev. Melvin 
Whiting of the Canadian Methodist Mis- 
sion at Nagano reports a wonderful 
movement in that place and surround- 
ing towns. Nagano is the Ephesus of 
Japan, the seat of the famous Zenkoji 
Temple, yet in six night meetings, 352 
persons gave their wills to Christ, and in 
succeeding meetings in neighboring vil- 
lages the number rose to 1751. The 
meetings have been followed by Bible 
study classes. Mr. Kanamori, the visit- 
ing evangelist, presented to each convert 
his book, ‘““The Christian Belief,” which 
he calls “a bottle of milk for the new- 
born babe.” Mr. Whiting describes this 
as the simplest and best exposition of 
the Gospel written in Japanese, and in- 
tensely interesting from beginning to 
end. In five months it has gone through 
thirty editions. 

These meetings at Nagano followed 
the great ingatherings in Northern 
Japan when, in thirty-nine days, over 
3700 decided for Christ. Mr. Whiting 
says of Mr. Kanamori: 


“Tn the evangelistic services Mr. Kana- 
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mori usually preaches the same sermon 
every night. In this he covers the whole 
Christian Gospel, so that a man coming 
for the first time may intelligently de- 
cide to be a Christian. It is really a 
wonderful sermon. The three great divi- 
sions are the fundamentals of our Gos- 
pel,—God, Sin and Salvation. 

“Tt is very strange that Japan with her 
8,000,000 gods never thought of the one 
God, the Creator of all. 

“Tn India there are one and one tenth 
gods for each person. There are more 
gods than people. 

“How foolish to worship something 
we have made ourselves, instead of the 
One who created us. 

“The mother gives birth to her child, 
but she doesn’t create it. If she did she 
would know all the details of its anat- 
omy, size of its heart, weight of flesh 
and bone, etc., just as a watchmaker 
knows every wheel of his watch. 

“Sin against human law is one thing, 
but sin against God is another. The 
biggest sinners are not those in prison. 
The chicken comes out of the egg, but 
it was always in the egg. 

“Little hate, covetousness and lust are 
the little eggs. Murder, robbery and 
adultery are the chickens. It isn’t merely 
the egg that is in the heart of men, the 
chicken is there. The sin is in the 
thought, and before the act is committed 
the man is a sinner before God. 

“IT may decide now to be a good man 
and live a pure life, but what about the 
sixty years of sin piled up against me? 

“The Cross is not the end, but the life 
of Christianity. ; 

“Without the shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sins.” 


Among Chinese Postal Clerks. Where 
three years ago there were but a few 
over one thousand offices in China, to- 
day there are 8528, beside 656 telegraph 
offices. This makes a total of 9184 con- 
stituting the Chinese parish of the Inter- 
national Postal Telegraph Christian As- 
sociation. As soon as possible after a 
new office has been entered on the off- 
cial list a copy of the New Testament in 
Chinese is sent to the staff with a letter 
asking them to study carefully the im- 
portant truths contained therein, and 
offering to explain anything they fail to 
understand, if they but write the Asso- 
ciation. 

“For the last nine years,’ says Mr. 
James A. Heal in the Chinese Recorder, 
“we have also sent out each quarter an 
eight-page evangelistic magazine 
lingual) called The Gospel Mail to every 
office on the list. When first published 
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we found 1500 copies more than suffh- 
cient, but this year we are printing 9500 
each quarter, which number barely goes 
round. In response to these we receive 
many letters, all of which are answered 
prayerfully and carefully. Two thou- 
sand personal letters have been received 
and as many sent, practically all dealing 
with the claims of Christ. To our knowl- 
edge many have become inquirers and 
some have joined local churches. Only 
a few days ago I received a well-written 
English letter from a clerk with whom 
I have corresponded for some time, ask- 
ing to be introduced. to a mission in the 
large city to which he had been trans- 
ferred, as he wished ‘to be baptized as 
early as possible, so as to be a true fol- 
lower of Jesus.” 


In Heathendom. Mr. Charles Fair- 
clough of the China Inland Mission pic- 
tures the hopelessness of the heathen 
world, by an account of a conversation 


with two aged Chinese gentlemen whom © 


he had recently met and preached to. 
Coming into a little village at nightfall 
he was welcomed by an old man into 
his home: 


“As we sat down with the family to 
evening rice I learned that the old gen- 
tleman was eighty-four years of age. 
Four generations lived under the same 
roof, and including his great-grandchil- 
dren, over thirty mouths were fed at 
every meal. We spent a very happy 
evening together, and he received with 
rapt attention the message preached 
from a Scripture text poster. This was 
the first entrance of the Gospel to the 
village. In the course of conversation I 
asked the old man what was his greatest 
hope concerning death and after. He 
solemnly told me that he had made 
every preparation in that he had spared 
no pains to see that his house had been 
built in a lucky position, that his coffin 
had been made ready long ago and a 
choice site selected for his grave. More- 
over, he said, ‘I trust to my son’s filial 
piety, who will worship and care for my 
spirit when I am gone.’ He knew noth- 
ing beyond the grave. I read to him 
part of John xiv., and as he listened an 
expression of surprise crept over his 
countenance as though he doubted 
whether this new doctrine could be so. 
The only religion he had been acquainted 
with never once cheered his heart with 
the certainty of the joys in the city 
which is to come. 

“A short time ago I was warmly wel- 
comed into a village by a gentleman of 
means over seventy years of age. He 
was rich in this world’s goods. He was 
curious to know what were the merits of 
this ‘happy, sound doctrine,’ for his own 
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religion had filled him with remorse. He 
had indeed no conviction of sin, but felt 
condemned in that he had no son of his 
own. He had already taken four wives. 
As a last resource he had purchased a 
boy from another family that his spirit 
might be worshiped and a feast be spread 
at his grave at the regular seasons when 
he was gone. If he only had a son of 
his own, he would face death with con- 
fidence, he said. How different the 
faith of Paul: ‘I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day.’ ” 


The Canton Hospital has for eighty 
years filled a great need in the life of 
South China. In this period more than 
two million patients have been treated 
and over 150,000 operations performed. 
One of its chief specialties has been the 
operation for stone in the bladder. The 
first of this type in China was performed 
by Dr. Parker in 1844, and since then a 
small army of sufferers have been re- 
lieved of their distressing burdens. The 
250 pounds of stone removed (almost 
the weight of a barrel of flour) have 
been photographed by the _ hospital 
staff. Dr. Kerr’s record of 1300 of these 
calculus cases was only exceeded by Sir 
Wm. Thompson of London. 

Most of the tens of thousands of out- 
patients are very poor. Of the in- 
patients, one sixth pay all their ex- 
penses; two thirds, one third of the cost, 
and one sixth, nothing for either treat- 
ment or food. Among the paying pa- 
tients have been Tartar generals, officials, 
wealthy merchants. That the Chinese 
appreciate this institution is obvious from 
the way in which they rallied to its help 
in a recent financial crisis when the 
funds were overdrawn $20,000 at the 
Hongkong banks. Li Yuan Hung, 
President of China, contributed $5000; 
the military and civil governors and ex- 
governors of the province, lesser 
amounts; and the Chinese and foreign 
merchants, generous subscriptions to the 
Emergency Fund. The Macao Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce secured contribu- 
tions totaling nearly $1500 Mex. from 
the merchants of Macao. Those in 
charge report satisfactory evangelization 
work alongside of the medical. Poor 
people who cannot ordinarily spare 
either the time or attention from their 
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daily work to listen to Western doc- 
trine, while in the hospital have an un- 
accustomed leisure which they are glad, 
in most cases, to devote to hearing the 
Gospel story. 


Mission Incidents. A professor in a 
college in Lucknow relates the follow- 
ing which happened recently. It is a 
worthy pendant to the Sixteenth of Acts: 


“Panjabi was my classmate in school 
and an earnest Christian. Sometime ago 
when in Tibet, he visited a noted shrine 
and started preaching the good news to 
the priests and worshipers. He was 
interrupted and told not to preach fur- 
ther, but he insisted on continuing. ~ 
Then they arrested him and put him in 
jail, but he began preaching to the 
prisoners. This was unexpected and 
word soon reached the officer in charge. 
Panjabi was ordered to keep still but he 
felt no call so to do. Then they bound 
him hand and foot and cast him into 
solitary confinement. This indeed seemed 
a hindrance to his work of giving the 
Message of the Kingdom. Yet he could 
sing and the old prison was soon ring- 
ing with Christian hymns. The jailers 
were at first disconcerted. After some 
consideration on their part the door of 
the cell opened and a man appeared with 
a basket on his head. The contents were 
sprinkled over the prisoner’s naked body, 
and he saw to his horror that some three 
dozen hungry leeches were attacking 
him. Bound as he was he could not pro- 
tect himself against them. 

“He suffered terribly but prayed for 
help. It seems that a report concerning 
him had reached the ears of a higher 
official. Finding on inquiry that the man 
had done no harm he ordered his release, 
Panjabi has recently been preaching in 
Jubbulpore.” 


The Two Gospels. A writer in the 
Chinese Recorder shows in a striking way 
how the evangelistic and social ministries 
of Christian missions interact to trans- 
form the life of heathen communities. 
The village of Geng is described as one 
of bad repute in the countryside,—well 
provided with gamblers, opium smokers 
and quarrelers at law. Ignorance was 
general, since there was not public spirit 
enough to keep a school going two years 
at a stretch. Then, as it happened, a 
prominent man of the village came to 
the Mission Hospital at Hwaiyuan and 
recovered his sight: 


“He was impressed by the Gospel mes- 
sage and persisted in his study, bringing 
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in some of his nearer relatives. His 
younger brother had been wasting money 
in gambling, but with interest aroused in 
the Gospel he gave up the habit. The 
family fortunes began to improve. An- 
other relative, having heard of breaking 
with opium in the hospital, made the 
attempt and came out freed from that 
slavery. Others seeing the good results 
entered inquirers’ classes, with the pur- 
pose of breaking off opium and gambling. 
All litigation was discouraged and the 
leaders in the Christian community were 
soon settling many troubles out of court, 
even for their non-Christian neighbors. 
With opium, gambling and _ litigation 
went the poverty of the believers. These 
social advantages were all attained by the 
constant holding up of our Saviour as 
the example, and preaching of the duties 
of the Christian as an individual. 

“With the increase of Christians a 
day school was established and the grad- 
uates, passing through our high school, 
are already going out as day school 
teachers in neighboring communities. 
So the character and reputation of our 
country village have been changed. The 
elders of neighboring villages:are en- 
rolling their names as inquirers, because 
they have seen this transformation of a 
community. The feeling towards women 
has so changed that this year the Chris- 
tians of Geng are erecting the first 
school for girls in all this northern rural 
district. We are pleased to see them 
interested in a drainage scheme which 
involves three fang and to find that the 
starting of the plan in the Geng village 
inspires the confidence of the neighbors. 
So we see the constant interplay be- 
tween the individual and social aspects 
of the Gospel. The first man is 
reached by the organized effort to re- 
lieve the physical suffering of the com- 
munity by opening a hospital. The com- 
ing of individuals to a faith in Christ 
reforms the village and raises the social 
environment.” 


Brief Mission Notes. 
Japanese in Shanghai. Miss Frances 
Smith and a niece are indefatigable 
leaders of the Angarrick Mission which 
ministers to them. This mission has 
been carried on in the face of great diffi- 
culties and is the only organization at 
work among these immigrants. About 
a hundred Japanese have been baptized. 


There are 25,000 


Mr. Pieters writes us from Japan: 


_ “The special effort of which I spoke 
in my previous letter, that is, the publi- 
cation of Mr. Kanamori’s book, ‘The 
Christian Belief,’ came to an end in the 
middle of January. The books were 
published in four papers, in forty-two in- 
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stallments, appearing every other day. 
The combined circulation claimed for 
these papers is 50,000. If we discount 
10 per cent for duplication we still have 
the fact that the Gospel in this form was 
laid down in 45,000 homes every other 
day for three months. The population 
is about 900,000 in this prefecture, repre- 
senting 180,00 homes. So we may fairly 
reckon that the message was placed 
within reach of one fourth of the entire 
population during those months.” 


Mr. Pieters also writes: 

“Some time ago the governor of Na- 
gasaki Ken called in the Roman Catho- 
lic bishop and insisted that they should 
cease forbidding Catholics to worship at 
the village shrines. When the bishop 
pointed out that the Roman Catholic 
Church would have to decide that ques-_ 
tion in accordance with its own views of 
religion, the governor replied that by 
so doing they placed themselves in oppo- 
sition to the government, and added thar 
there might not be room in the country 
eventually for a propaganda that set it- 
self in opposition to the authorities. 
This comes as near to being a threat of 
expulsion from the empire as anything 
we have had in recent years.” 


The Kumai_  (Congregationalist) 
churches of Japan have their own Jap- 
anese missionaries in Korea, who have 
enrolled 20,000 Koreans in their body. 
Now they are sending the evangelist, 
Mr. Kimura, to the Marshall Islands to 
do evangelistic work among the Japanese 
soldiers and sailors at present garrison- 
ing this quondam German colony. 


The Rev. Hinton Pedley, in some 
reminiscences of the Japanese evangelist, 
Mr. Kimura, says that in his spare time 
Kimura has arranged the abridged names 
of the books of the Bible to a popular 
marching song with such success that a 
class of children can master the whole 
series in a twenty-minute drill. 


The report comes from Pyeng Yang, 
Korea, of revival meetings which have 
brought 2000 believers into the churches 
of the city: 


“At 2 p.m. every day during the 
week of meetings, a workers’ prayer 
meeting was held and the workers were 
then divided into eleven bands and sent 
to every section of the city for house- 
to-house preaching and to distribute spe- 
cially prepared tracts. Ten thousand of 


_these were used dailv and one thousand 


big red posters in prominent places all 
over the city helped give the invitation. 


_ China, 
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There are one thousand Christian homes 
and shops among the ten thousand 
houses of Pyeng Yang, and nearly every 
one of these displayed a paper lantern 
at night with invitations to ‘believe in 
Jesus’ written upon it, so that the Jesus 
doctrine for the time being was thrust 
into even more prominent notice than 
the cigarette advertising which usually 
holds the field in that city. 

“Parades of Christian men and boys 
with bands and banners, singing invita- 
tions to ‘Believe in Jesus,’ marched 
through the city on two separate days. 
Every morning at 6.30 the church bells 
pealed forth their invitation to rise and 
join in prayer for the city. Every pray- 
ine home sang hymns of invocation to 
the Holy Spirit, so that thousands of 
non-Christians roused themselves for 


_the day’s work to the notes of this 


hymn.” 


Mr. W. S. Bissonnette of Kutien, 
chronicles wide quickenings of 
interest among his neighboring towns: 


“One circuit, Ngo-chek-du, where six 
years ago we had neither pastor nor 
membership, now offers $550 to build a 
school and $500 for a church. Another 
circuit, Sek-se-du, offers $500 and land 
for a church. Gan-du offers $310. Most 
significant of all is a promise of $500 
from one man not yet a Christian, an 
official in the custom station, to help 
erect a church or school in his home 
village. The whole tide of Chinese life 
is near the turn. Bah-hung-do, the rich- 
est town in the country, will loan a 
splendid furnished house if we will send 
a pastor. Sen Chiong offers a house 
for a church and forty dollars towards 
the sixty of a preacher’s salary. A-Song, 
in the wilderness, makes the same call 
and will give $10 to support a preacher.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Batdorf of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission in Junghsien, China, 
are encouraged over the work among 
the boys of their school. Mrs. Batdorf 
writes home: 


“This is the time of year that we are 
selling the rose roots from the boys’ 
gardens at the school. Some of the 
things from Ting Shi Chae’s garden were 
among them. While he was sweeping 
my study he saw my books, and from 
his subsequent action and behavior I 
gather that his heart had been long cov- 
eting a Bible. Right after he had sold 
these garden things he bought the best 
Bible I had in stock, a large edition, 
well bound, with a number of good maps, 
for seventy-five cents Mex., or forty 
cents of your money. Now let me tell 
you what that Bible cost him. A full- 
fledged carpenter would have to work 


for nearly seven days and save all his 
money in order to buy that Bible. He 
could buy no food during that time. 
What are carpenters’ wages in your dis- 
trict? About four dollars a day. If 
a boy should spend thirty dollars for a 
Bible, what would you think? The price 
of that Bible was twenty days’ board at 
our school. The boy went away with 
his face shining with satisfaction with 
his new possession. But that was by 
no means the end of good news. I 
noticed that the boys had gone ahead 
and fixed up a vacant room in the school 
with chairs, tables, bookcases, scrolls on 
the wall and a lock on the door. I asked 
the student teacher, Hsu, what it meant. 
He told me that it was the boys’ Bible 
study room. They had organized a Bible 
study class among themselves without 
a leader and they met there to read the 
Bible.” 


Illustration as well as text often has 
to undergo the process of translation 
before it is suitable for heathen minds. 
The cut below is taken from D. Carne- 
gie’s translation of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress into Metabele and represents the 
Pilgrim setting out from the City of 
Destruction,—the city in the present case 
being a South African kraal. 


THE PILGRIM SETS OUT FROM THE CITY 
oF DESTRUCTION. 
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Mr. Arthur Rugh mentions a recent 
conference with Mr. C. T. Wang in 
Peking: 


“Yesterday he was presiding over the 
joint session of the two houses of Parlia- 
ment, drafting the national Constitution, 
and here we sat with our feet stacked 
up on one chair wrestling with the prob- 
lem of China’s students. I asked his 
judgment on a certain man for the sec- 
retaryship. He said: ‘He will be a hard 
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man to get, but we will pray for him.’ 
I was glad that the drafting of China’s 
Constitution is led by a man whose nat- 
ural instinct when facing difficulties is 
to ask God what to do next.” 


More than eighty of the once cannibal 
Maoris of New Zealand have become 
clergymen of the Anglican Church. A 
number of Maoris sit as members in the 
legislature of New Zealand. 


THE MOODY 


OF CHINA. 


Rev. O. 


Pastor Dine Li MErt. 


Not long ago it was my privilege to 
accompany Pastor Ding on his extended 
itinerating trip through a large portion of 
the Shantung Province. Together we trav- 
eled three hundred and thirty miles on 
Chinese horses. When he was coming 
from Chefoo to Tengchowfu in a mule 


Braskamp. 


litter, I met him with two horses, about 
thirty miles from Tengchowfu. I asked 
him if he would not enjoy riding one of 
the horses, instead of the discomfort of 
the jolting and jarring mule litter. He 
mounted the buckskin horse and seemed 
much accustomed to riding in a foreign 
saddle. After we had ridden some dis- 


tance, a heavy passing rainstorm came 


down and we stopped just in time to get 
under the shelter of a stone bridge. Pas- 
tor Ding immediately remarked: “God 
planned this bridge for us. A shelter in 
the time of storm.” Soon we mounted our 
horses and reached the Tengchowfu city 
church just before the service was closed. 
Upon entering he was heartily greeted by 
all. With ease and reverence he went on 
the platform and delivered his message 
with his natural sympathetic voice and held 
the audience spellbound for over an hour. 
That afternoon and the following day 
(Sunday), the church was crowded to the 
doors. He certainly is a born evangelist, 
a man with a message, ever in the spirit 
and never out of the spirit, and occupies 
an important place in the evangelization 
of China, and is well worthy of the title, 
“The Moody of China.’ 

On Monday we started for Hwanghsien, 
the Southern Baptist station, a distance of 
twenty miles, ten miles of which I sup- 
pose is the most rocky mountain road in 
all China. There six days’ services were 
held. Only three days were actually 
planned for, but both Christians and non- 
Christians pleaded with us to stay another 
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three days, which we did. Special prepa- 
rations had been made for these meetings 
and weeks before spent in prayer. There 
was a great outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
similar to Pentecostal times. Large and 
appreciative audiences listened with rapt 
attention to the exhortations, and at the 
close of the daily meetings a set of cards 
containing a promise to endeavor to lead 
people to Christ was distributed. On each 
card only ten names could be placed. , Sev- 
eral filled the one card and were asked 
by Pastor Ding to make a start on another 
card, which they gladly did. Another set 
of cards was distributed, pledging: First, 
to read one chapter of the Old and New 
Testament daily. Second, to enter a prayer 
cycle. Third, to lead a relative or some 
friend to Christ. In order that there might 
be systematic follow-up work, one part 
of each set of cards was left with the 
signer, while the other part was collected 
and given to the native pastor. At these 
meetings seventy-six made public confes- 
sions. All except two boys of the high 
school came to the front and confessed 
their faith. Sixteen decided to take up 
evangelistic work after the completion of 
their course of study. When the promise 
cards were counted it was found that 
ninety-one had been distributed and that 
four hundred and sixty-one were to be led 
to the Lord. 

For three successive days Pastor Ding 
explained his favorite theme of “Prayer.” 
He said, “Prayer is a subject I cannot part 
from, neither can I ever complete ex- 
pounding it.” The following are some of 
his other themes: “Three Reasons for 
Being Happy,” “Importance of Bible 
Study,” “Hope and the Performance of 
Duty,” “Prayer for Family, Church, China 
and the World,” “Man’s Debt to God and 
His Fellow Man,” “Good and Evil,” “Fears 
of Man,” “Heaven or Hell, Which?” 
“Bible’s Most Precious Word, Love,” 
<Tohn xin 15," “Sin, Cross, Death.” “His 
sermons were full of simple and appro- 
priate illustrations and bore testimony of 
his rich experience. He knew how to drive 
the applications directly home. In the ser- 
mon on the “Fears of Man,” he said: “IT 
repeatedly hear my Chinese brethren say, 
‘Fear China is bu hao (not good). Fear 
China will soon be destroyed.” Pastor 


Ding asked the question, “What part are 
you and I playing in doing away with this 
Fear?” “All of us have a most prominent 
part in order to protect China’s name. 
First, use your pen. Second, use your 
tongue. Third, use your money. Fourth, 
use your Bible. Know and teach the truths 
of God and man. Fifth, last and not least, 
by prayer. The more we pray the more 
we shall understand God’s will and be 
filled by His Holy Spirit. Having done 
all this, all fears in regard to China shall 
be wiped away.” 

Another remark he brought out so dis- 
tinctly and forcibly was how the Chinese 
always say: “My family is suffering from 


poverty. Children cannot be sent to 
school. No food to eat, no clothes to 
wear.” Pastor Ding said: “Poverty will 


never destroy a person. Without love, 
patience, perseverance, friendship, faith in 
an everlasting God, one’s life is destroyed. 
Lack of these essentials deprives one both 
of the hope in this world and that which 
is to come.” 

The use of the blackboard and neatly 
prepared charts greatly added to the inter- 
est of the sermons. His selections of 
hymns and Scripture portions showed care- 
ful and prayerful study.: His solos, such 
as “Never be Afraid,’ “No, Not One,” 
melted many a heart. Pastor Ding spoke 
of how he at fifteen believed the gospel 
and at twenty decided to preach. 

At the closing meeting a large number 
of church members, men and women teach- 
ers in schools, missionaries and students, 
spoke of blessings received, some confess- 
ing the sins of pride, covetousness, unre- 


sisted temptations and other grievous 
faults. Pastor Ding, taking out his watch, 
said: “We just have so much time for 
brief testimonies. Speak as the Spirit 
moves. Do not tell us the history of your 


life and troubles, but only those benefits 
which you yourself have derived from the 
meetings. Each person is to speak not 
more than two minutes. First a woman, 
then a man speak is the order we shall 
follow.” Immediately a woman spoke of 
how she had learned to pray through the 
influence and prayers of Pastor Ding. An 
aged man spoke of how he, by listening 
to the singing of his songs, had learned 
how to pray. A mother spoke of how she 
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was led to Christ through the instrumen- 
tality of her schoolboy, who later went to 
the theological seminary and is now on 
business for the King and pushing His 
claims. A schoolboy spoke of the perse- 
cutions he had first endured, but finally 
conquered through prayer. After Pastor 
Ding had preached a sermon on Barnabas 
(Acts xi. 24), an old, consecrated Christian 
woman rose to her feet, crying, “If I can- 
not be a big Barnabas, I want to be a little 
Barnabas.” “Yes,” Pastor Ding replied, 
“you can be a little Mrs. Barnabas.” 

From Hwanghsien we went to Laichou- 
fu, a long day’s trip of sixty miles. I was 
much impressed with Pastor Ding’s tact- 
fulness in approaching men. He had a 
word of good cheer and was a friend to 
all. As he said: “The whole world is one 
family. All within the four seas are 
brothers and sisters.” The little time we 
spent in Chinese inns for rest was put to 
its proper use. While he was lying on the 
kang (Chinese bed) for a rest, I soon saw 
him take out his little prayer book of over 
7000 names. My name was 6666. These 
names were classified in groups, such as 
pastors, physicians, teachers, business men, 
farmers, etc. While lying on the kang he 
was having fellowship with God and rest- 
ing in the arms of Jesus. We had calcu- 
lated getting to Laichou-fu before dusk, 
but unfortunately we lost sight of the main 
road and did not reach our destination until 
10 o’clock at night. At Laichou-fu we held 
three days of service. Neither space nor 
time will permit me to tell more of what 
was accomplished there and in the near- 
by places, only to say forty men and forty 
women gave testimonies of what they had 
received from the meetings. 

Pastor Ding went to Ping Du for four 
days’ meetings, while I went to Wei-Hsien, 
where we met not long afterwards. I 
understood at Ping Du many stood up and 
professed repentance and a real desire for 
a better, cleaner life. At one of the meet- 
ings four hundred were present. 

Leaving Ping Du, Pastor Ding went to 
his birthplace, Da Shin Tan, where he 
held services one day, and then left for 
Wei-Hsien, where services were held for 
four days. Here fifty-two signed cards 
promising to follow Christ. Then Pastor 
Ding said, “Let us all join and sing the 


‘look before.” 
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appropriate hymn, ‘Now Begin the Heay- 
enly Theme.’” As a result of these meet- 
ings many young men of the Shantung 
Christian University and two Chinese pro- 
fessors are planning to enter the theologi- 
cal Seminary at Tsingchou-fu. When the 
promise cards were counted, it was found 
that 184 had been distributed and that 370 
persons were to be led to the Lord. Would 
that I had the time to give you a synopsis of 
his discourses, sketches of his drawings, 
and the good counsel he gave to the stu- 
dent body, Y. M. C. A., to Christians and 
non-Christians, both at thé University com- 
pound and in the city. 

Such a time as this gladdens our hearts 
and makes us feel that the day is really 
nearer when He Whose right it is to reign 
shall reign over this Celestial Empire. We 
get down to our tasks with larger faith, 
brighter hopes, more patience, and a greater 
assurance that the Good News is indeed the 
best and only cure for sin and pain and 
shame in this needy land. The Gospel 
surely has power to transform, and what 
a privilege it is to see the changes that take 
place when Jesus has entered a person’s 
life! “Old things are passed away; behold, 
all things are become new.” A poor man 
once said, “When I went home on the night 
that God forgave my sins and revealed His 
love in my heart, I thought that the stars 
looked brighter than I had ever seen them 
He stops at a common weed 
as if it were a lily and thinks a blackbird 
as beautiful as a bird of paradise. 

Pastor Ding is a man of vision, of reality, 
of conviction and of prayer. He has a 
large positive faith and is all aflame with 
his vital, virile message. He seeks the 
revival of religion, and has the power of 
convincing and converting sinners from 
the error of their way. 

It is only proper and fitting that I should 
close this article with what Pastor Ding 
said to me when we left Wei-Hsien to 
hold meetings in the western part of the 
province: “How could these wonderful re- 
sults have been accomplished without the 
power of the Holy Spirit? I praise God 
day and night. We may be separated in 
body, but let us not be separated in spirit 
from one another. Pray for me and my 
work. I wish you the joy and presence of 
the Lord in your work.” 


THE NEWER PATRIOTISM. 


Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent. 


Space does not divide humanity. We 
used to think it did, and so men shaped 
their lives according to their own desires 
in the particular part of the world in which 
they happened to live. The nation was 
supposed to be such a complete unit that 
it had in the estimation of its citizens a 
right to do anything it chose and to shape 
its fortunes according to its own concep- 
tion of happiness and justice. But those 
days have passed away. Now we have 
learned—perhaps we have never realized 
it so fully as at this present moment—that 
mankind is one great quivering organism, 
that there is no such thing as here and 
there, except in the terms of lifeless space, 
and that the farthest distance in the body 
of humanity is from the head to the feet 
and the hands of its sensitive organism. 
So while it is true I have had the experi- 
ence of being in England and sharing in 
the life of the English during this great 
struggle; while it is true I have been in 
France and been able to feel the pulse of 
the nation; and while it is true that I have 
been on the battle front, where the thun- 
dering line of battle stands, and in the air 
death moans and sings,—yet all that is 
going on there is of as great moment to 
you as it is to me. It affects your lives 
just as intimately as it affects my life, and, 
more than that, your lives and my life are 
both so bound up with this great struggle 
that we of necessity must play a part in 
it and contribute to its conclusion, or else 
through apathy, indifference and slackness 
prevent its rapid progress to a victorious 
end. 

It was on the 20th of April that I saw 
a sight in London, which in the whole 
stretch of history had never been seen be- 
fore. We had had a very cold and dark 
and wretched winter. Everybody had suf- 
fered, partly because the cold was unusually 
keen for that part of the world and partly 
because fuel was lacking, and there was 
extreme suffering on the part of the poor 
people. But on this particular day, after 
the prolonged cold spell, the sun burst 
through the fog and the smoke of London 
and smiled on a people who were filled at 


that moment with great emotion. It was 
America Day throughout England, and that 
morning, on the Victoria tower, which is 
the great tower above the House of Lords, 
at the same moment, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, on two separate halyards that 
hung side by side, were raised the Union 
Jack, the symbol and the flag of England, 
and the Stars and Stripes, the symbol and 
the flag of our American democracy. 
Those two flags were raised side by side. 
One was not above the other, but they 
rose as twins. They were the same size. 
And during the day, in the breeze that was 
blowing, sometimes they would be inter- 
twined. Sometimes they would fly apart 
for a moment and then they would come 
back again in a mutual embrace. Never 
before has any flag flown from that flag- 
staff except the Union Jack or the Royal 
Standard; and the occasion for this very 
unwonted sight was the celebration of the 
coming together, after a century and a half 
of independent life, of two nations that at 
one time were but one nation. 

And there is a great deal of symbolism 
in the way that those two flags behaved 
during the day. They were always side by 
side. Sometimes, although they seemed to 
separate, they only separated to show their 
individuality, then came back together in 
a moment; but they were united at the 
base. And then there were occasions when 
they wound themselves around one another. 
That tells us, first of all, that America and 
England will each of them always preserve 
its identity, that we will never merge into 
one another; and yet, being based and built 
on common principles, we will never be 
separated; and there are moments when 
the interests of the two nations will be so 
completely one that they will wind their 
lives one around the other. That is what 
those two flags spoke to us from Victoria 
tower. 

That morning there was to be a service, 
a service of dedication on the part of 
Americans, at St. Paul’s, to point and to 
sanctify America’s entrance into the great 
war. And as we drove through the beau- 
tiful sunshine from where I was staying, 
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just across from the House of Commons, 
on almost every building, certainly every 
public building, there was flying, not the 
flag of England, but the flag of America. 
And on the towers of Westminster Abbey 
the only flag that appeared was the 
American flag. St. Paul’s Cathedral had 
both the American and the English flags; 
but everywhere England was paying tribute 
in a royal way to America. 

The service in the vast cathedral was a 
very notable one. There were represented 
there all the American societies of any 
importance in England, and the English 
people sent their very highest representa- 
tives, the King and the Queen, the Queen 
Mother, the Princess Mary and many 
others of the royal family. The place of 
honor among Americans was given to our 
ambassador, Mr. Page, who has so com- 
mended himself to the whole British people 
that he has the respect of an undivided 
nation; and a very unwonted sight it was 
to see the King, dressed in khaki, walking 
up the aisle in company with the American 
ambassador to the places assigned to them. 

Of course only a very small proportion 
of the people who wished to go to the 
service could be admitted. Originally it 
had been arranged that there should be a 
vast mass meeting of American and Eng- 
lish people in Albert Hall, that being the 
largest hall in London. There was to be a 
speaker for America, and Mr. Lloyd 
George, the leading man in England to- 
day and Prime Minister, was to be the 
speaker for England. Inasmuch, however, 
as the Prime Minister had declared him- 
self on America in a very notable speech 
at a luncheon, it seemed more in accord- 
ance with the demands of the moment that 
there should be this service which was 
arranged for, and it was very beautifully 
arranged. 

Now there is nothing that needs more 
careful preparation than worship. We 
ought to give God always our very best,— 
our best in thought, our best in care, our 
best in expression,—and all these things 
combined in that great cathedral that day 
to make a worthy service; the selection of 
the hymns, and the prayers, and the Scrip- 
ture reading, and the Psalter,—“God is our 


refuge and strength, a very present help - 


in trouble.” And then a wonderful por- 
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tion of Scripture from the prophecy of 
Isaiah was read, followed by prayers that 
really expressed what was in the hearts 
of all the people; and our hymns were 
hymns that all of us are glad to use in 
these sad and troubled days,— 


“O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come.” 


And then, to the accompaniment of the 
great organ and the band of the Welsh 
Guards, we sang the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” in a most stately way. I think 
that there were very few hearts that were 
not deeply moved during the singing of 
that hymn,—the hymn which we are going 
to sing before we close this meeting to- 
night. And then we -sang the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and “God Save the 
King.” Ali this made up the service. As 


for the sermon, we will not talk much ~ 


about that. That had but a minor part 
to play, because the moment was one of 
worship. No one who attended that ser- 
vice will ever forget it or ever forget what 
it signalized. 

You see we have come to a new moment 
in the world’s history, so that everything 
that is past can never be renewed again, 
and you young people have to reconstruct 
the future, and you have got to recon- 
struct a great many of the ideas that you 
have held in the past. Take just that one 
question of the love of country and of 
patriotism. Patriotism can never again be 
what it has been in the past. It can never 
be such a smali thing as it was yesterday, 
and for the future it will have to be very 
great; it will be an expansion of the idea 
of patriotism. It is a sad thing to have to 
acknowledge that the man who said “My 
country, right or wrong,’ was an Ameri- 
can. We can never subscribe to any such 
doctrine. Perhaps we have done so in the 
past, and perhaps we have been so very 
spread-eagle in our conception of national 
life as to have placed in our estimation the 
American nation above every other nation. 
We can never do that again. America is 
sacred and is worthy of respect only so 
far as she by her unselfish life as a nation 
makes a great contribution to mankind. 
Patriotism hereafter must not pay exclu- 
sive attention to national life. Rather must 
it be such an attention to national life as 
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will enable every citizen while serving his 
nation to love and to serve mankind. 

This is going to be true not merely of 
America, but it is to be equally true of Eng- 
land, France, Russia,—that country that is 
in the throes of a new birth,—Italy, and in 
due time those who are our enemies, Ger- 
many and Austria. And whenever I come 
into touch with young people, I try to 
make it clear to them that they must sweep 
out of their lives that braggadocio, that 
false love of country that finds expression 
in the braggart’s pride and boastfulness. 
Our duty is as citizens to enlarge, 
strengthen, beautify our lives, so that as 
individuals we will contribute to a nation 
which, in like manner by its national life, 
will so enlarge and purify and beautify 
the country which it represents as to make 
it a fit companion for like nations, so that 
all will be bound in one great fellowship 
and family under God. Now that is God’s 
purpose for the world. We cannot accept 
anything short of it. 

It is true that we are at war. I said we 
were in the midst of it and that the flags 
intertwined,—not only the flag of Eng- 
land and the flag of America, but the flag 
of France, the flag of Italy, the flag of 
that very brave country where they are 
continually turning tragedy into triumph, 
the flag of Belgium, the flag of Russia, 
the flag of China, the flag of Serbia and 
Montenegro,—all those flags are inter- 
twined, and they represent the reality of 


that great fact that I am trying to impress 


upon you. You know in the old days when 
two nations fell out with one another they 
decided their differences through profes- 
sional armies. Certain men chose the 
vocation of the soldier just as some of you 
are choosing the vocation of a teacher or 
of a nurse, and then the armies went out 
and they had their fight, and the fight set- 
tled things. Then the country that was on 
top got the spoils, and the other country, 
the defeated country, had the humiliation. 
But to-day when countries go to war it 
is not the armies and only the armies that 
are in antagonism the one with the other, 
but it is the whole nation that is at war 
with the whole nation. So that all of you 
have your part to play. 

I recognize that there are conscientious 
objectors, people who feel that it is mor- 
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ally wrong to go to war. I do not wish 
to argue with them, but I would simply 
say, if some of you feel that to be the 
case, be true to your conscience. But re- 
member this: that you are a part of hu- 
manity, that by isolating yourself you do 
not separate yourself from humanity, but 
in all probability you fail to fulfill your 
responsibility to the social whole. This 
was our position prior to the declaration 
of war: England and France were pre- 
venting Germany from attacking America. 
Supposing the British fleet were to be 
wiped out to-night, how long do you think 
it would be before these shores would be 
bombarded by the German fleet? In other 
words, the British fleet stands between our- 
selves and disaster. And supposing France 
were to yield her line and let the German 
army rush through, and supposing we were 
to eliminate for a moment that geographi- 
cal accident, the Atlantic Ocean, so that our 
shores pressed on the shores of France, 
then, France having yielded to the Ger- 
mans, we would be immediately attacked. 
I know there are those who feel that there 
is such a thing as superresistance, and 
that by the use of this superresistance, 
which is a little bit too intangible to under- 
stand, the German army will in the end be 
overcome. America is in the position of 
either allowing England and France to go 
on fighting her battles and doing the dis- 
agreeable, tragic work which they have 
been doing for three years, or else she 
herself ought to stand by them and say: 
We will not see you go under. You have 
been fighting our battles; now we will fight 
our own battles side by side with you. 
As you know, because of this war Amer- 
ica has amassed such wealth as no other 
country has ever seen in the whole history 
of the world. To-day th@ amount of 
wealth, more or less concentrated in this 
country, is fabulous. You cannot even 
conceive of it. It is due in large measure 
to the fact that we have been fattening our- 
selves on the misfortunes of other nations. 
I think war is the most loathsome, infa- 
mous, horrible of all social evils, but I 
believe that it would have been an infi- 
nitely greater evil to have had America 
go on standing by and loading herself more 
and more with that gold which not only 
perishes, but which makes the people on 
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whose shoulders it rests also perish in 
deaths that are ignoble. 

You say, “What part can I play in this 
war?” You can do a great deal. In the 
first place, we have to feed France and 
England, at least in part, until the’ war 
ends. Unless there is some saving such 
aS women can accomplish a great deal 
better than men, there is not going to be 
enough grain to give our allies the food 
that is necessary tor the strength that they 
must have if they are going to continue to 
fight. A very great man has been ap- 
pointed as food administrator, Mr. Her- 
bert C. Hoover. I want you to read every- 
thing that he writes and believe everything 
that he says, because he is worthy of cre- 
dence. He is the man who for three years 
has prevented Belgium from starving. He 
is the type of citizen that this country 
needs. _He said when he took over the 
Belgium work that he wanted only men 
who would volunteer and give their ser- 
vices as he himself gave his. In giving 
his services he also gave of his substance, 
and to-day he has accepted a position under 
the government only on condition that he 
receives no compensation, and he has called 
for a board of volunteers to aid him in 
carrying out the work which the govern- 
ment. is going to ask him to do. I say, 
this is the sort of citizen we want to-day. 
So there is one thing and a very definite 
thing that you can do. You can aid, and 
aid very substantially, in preventing the 
waste that goes on in this country and in 
reducing to a reasonable minimum—I mean 
a minimum that will not injure health— 
the consumption of breadstuffs, especially 
wheat. 

Then there is another thing you can do, 
all of you. You can place yourself squarely 
and fairly on the side of prohibition. That 
used to be purely a moral question, and 
the world did not give much heed to it. 
Now it proves to be an economic question, 
and it is of vital importance that the pro- 
duction of distilled liquor should stop at 
feast for the period of the war; and I 
venture to think if it stops for the period 
of the war that this country will be dry 
forever. Stand squarely and fairly against 
any use of distilled liquor. And we hope 
that beer, which is, as you know, a crude 
liquor, will be included in the prohibitory 
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law when it comes into effect. And then 
remember that on the side of morals it 
has been proved that whenever men use 
liquor, except in rare instances, they lower 
their judgment and their efficiency. That 
isn’t any theory of mine; it is a proven 
scientific fact. And, in addition to that, is 
an argument that will go down with some 
people who would not listen for a moment 
to any moral argument. We are aware 
that if we consume in liquor breadstuffs of 
any sort, we are taking food out of the 
mouths of the starving. If that is not 
a strong enough argument to make men 
take their stand in favor of prohibition, 
then nothing will touch the hearts of such 
men. They are beyond all hope. And this 
is not metaphorical language I am talking; 
it is sober, plain fact. 

Then there is another thing you can do. 
You can help the Red Cross. The Red 
Cross Society is at the present moment 
undergoing a reconstruction, and as I 
happen to be on the advisory committee 
that has all this matter under advisement I 
speak with at least some knowledge. We 
want one great organization, that is ac- 
credited by the government, to take hold 


‘of and control all the relief work that is 


going on for the sick and the wounded 
among the soldiers. Of course, the Red 
Cross has to do with those that are in- 
jured by war, whether it be the families of 
the soldiers or the soldiers themselves. 
We cannot prepare the people for war, 
because that is not in accord with the Con- 
vention of Geneva. It is an important 
thing for women to lend their hands in 
making bandages, for example. Maybe 
you saw in the paper to-day that in France 
the bandage supply is so short that it is 
impossible to get proper bandages, and 
many of the French wounded of late have 
had to be bandaged with newspapers. Now 
of course that means death in many in- 
stances. Hitherto, or up to quite recently, 
we have been unable to ship a full supply 
of bandages, partially -because we have de- 
pended upon French bottoms to carry 
them. But the French have not the ship- 
ping with which to do this, and we must 
provide in this country all the bottoms 
necessary to carry the bandages to France. 


.We are making such arrangements now. 


Now these are some very definite things 
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that I am telling you about, because you 
have your part to play. Every citizen has 
his part to play in this work; and if there 
are conscientious objectors, why, let them 
apply themselves to the works of compas- 
sion. I do not know any conscientious 
objector that objects to the wiping away 
of the tears of crime. And this part of 
the work is necessary, especially among 
women, in this great war. 
Do not think be- 
cause you are very much in earnest and 
because it looks as though you could do a 
very big, conspicuous service abroad, that 
you are wanted abroad. Quite probably 
you are wanted far more at home. Be 
wise. Turn to good advisers, and remem- 
ber that there is a very great glory in 
commonplace duty and sometimes much 
larger service than in things that are bril- 
liant and conspicuous. If you only knew 
how much men who have positions of lead- 
ership crave and yearn for an opportunity 
to obey rather than to direct, you would 
not ask for the glory of being conspicuous. 
Obedience is one of the things that our 
nation needs to learn. There isn’t any 
question at all that you have a work to do 
and a valuable work to do, and you can do 
it best by not succumbing to the disease of 
hysteria and by buckling down to the 
simple job that you find close at hand. 
When I was in London I was asked one 
day to go and speak in a munition factory 
in Park Royal, near London. I found some 
four thousand workers there. A thousand 
of them were men, and three thousand 
were girls and women. There were eight 
thousand in the adjacent works where the 
ammunition was actually made. I was 
rather panic-stricken when I found that I 
would have to talk to three thousand girls. 
But I conquered my shyness, and they put 
me up on a table in the middle of the girls 
when they were taking their lunch. It was 
in a big canteen. I had to speak twice to 
two groups of twelve or fifteen hundred 
in the two separate departments of the 
canteen. And when I looked at those 
girls——most of whom were London girls 
gathered from all parts of the city,—I 
thought: Well, you certainly have a very 
drab task to do, sitting at a machine and 
watching its very uninteresting perform- 
ance day in and day out, and I wonder how 


Then one more thing. 
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you stand it. Then I thought: But sup- 
posing now the girl at this machine should 
let a cartridge go through that had an 
imperfect rim or that was a little bit too 
long. What would be the result? Why, 
the result would be that a rifle would jam 
somewhere on the front and a man would 
die. How important a work it is that 
these girls are doing! That gave me my 
topic and I told them that I considered that 
their work for the nation and for the 
cause was just as great as the work of the 
soldier at the front; and they saw it at 
once. I had an idea, which was dispelled 
for once and all, that London girls would 
somehow be stupid, like the fog and smoke 
with which their city is enveloped. But I 
never spoke to a brighter set of girls. I 
would hardly get through a sentence when 
there would be an immediate response. I 
was almost swept from my feet by their 
enthusiasm, they saw things so clearly. 

Then I said: “Now, you want to send a 
message to the men at the front. What 
will it be?” The message they sent was 
“Love and loyalty.” I had rather an amus- 
ing moment in getting that message. I 
said, “I am going to the front and I will 
probably see your husbands and your 
At that there was a perfect 
roar, a shriek, a combined roar and shriek. 
And then I thought I must have made a 
mistake, so I said, “Did I get that last 
word right, the ‘sweethearts’ right?” And 
the chorus of “yeses” convinced me I had 
not made a mistake. And so I carried their 
message with me to France and I told it to 
the men who, if they were not actually in 
the trenches at the time, had either seen 
them or were going back to them. 

I was in France for some considerable 
time. I was on the fighting line for a 
while. I was near Arras—just at the time 
that they were preparing for the great 
offensive; in fact it had begun in a small 
way, although “the big push,” as they call 
it, had not commenced. And I was asked 
by the deputy chaplain-general to take a 
confirmation service for some men who 
were about to return to the trenches. So 
we gathered in that building outside the 
city of Arras, very near by, and some 
seventy men, with the mud of the trenches 
on them and with all the marks of battle, 
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came together for the service. Here they 
rededicated their lives to God and re- 
ceived God’s blessing and benediction. All 
the time that the service was going on, the 
building in which we were was quivering 
with the storm of battle. The firing of the 
guns and the bursting of the shells were 
always in our ears, and these men, as I 
looked at their faces, showed a depth of 
earnestness and reality that made one ap- 
preciate how vital their religion was to 
them. They knew that at any time they 
might be called to “go over the top.” “Go 
over the top” has two meanings. It means 
to make a bayonet charge, go through that 
awful ring of shot and shell in No Man’s 
Land, through the barbed wire where they 
might be caught and in a few minutes be 
nothing but fluttering rags. It means that, 
and it also means going over the top of 
life and finding Christ and the world be- 
yond. And they knew that in all proba- 
bility it would not be long before in one 
or both those senses they would go over 


‘over the top.” 
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the top. The faces of some of them showed 
grim determination, and in others you saw 
a look of perfect peace. And there was 
one young lad, I am sure he could not have 
been twenty; perhaps not more than eight- 
een. His face was completely transfigured, 
he looked so serene and almost joyous 
while they had their service. They made 
their dedication, and perhaps all of them, 
certainly some of them, have since “gone 
God has taken them. 

Now that represents the self-sacrifice of 
battle. These men hate battle; these men 
hate war just as much as you do. They 
love life with all its hopes, with all its 
strength and all its beauty, just as you do. 
And yet for the sake of a great cause; for 
the sake of the liberty of unborn genera- 
tions, they are ready to lay down their 
lives for their friends. And we here in this 
peaceful valley, in this sacred place, in this 
institution of learning, are the friends for 
whom these brave lads are ‘laying down 
their lives. 
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THE PARAMOUNT CHOICE OF CHRIST.* 
Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


When Mr. Moody asked me a few days 
ago to make this address, I asked myself 
what I should speak to you about in this 
first service of the conference. Then I 
began to think of what was the most dis- 
tinctive thing about Northfield in the reli- 
gion of our country. The answer to that 
question would be largely determined by 
the experience one had had. For my own 
part, having come under the influence of 
people who have been at Northfield for 
the past twenty years, the most distinctive 
thing about it is that it has been a place of 
decision, a place where men and women 
have decided in a personal and definite way 
to serve Jesus Christ. I have seen young 
lives, light-hearted, care free, taking reli- 
gion lightly, come here and go back grad- 
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ually to grow into strong, abiding influences 
in the Church. I have met with those who 
have gone to the uttermost bounds of the 
earth as missionaries for Christ who trace 
the influences and impressions that led to 
this great decision to a Northfield confer- 
ence. So I want to speak to you to-night 
for a little while about the paramount 
choice of Christ, and I wish to associate 
that with one of the most potential verses 
in the Scripture, Romans xiii. 14, “Put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.” 

Now Paul uses that expression in two 
senses. In one place, he says, “As many of 
you as have been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ” (Galatians iii. 27). There 


_he speaks of putting on Christ very much 


as the recruit would put on the uniform of 
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his country. They had identified them- 
selves externally with the Christian Church, 
and by their profession of faith become 
followers; but they were not in any inward 
sense identified with Him. That had to 
come later by the slow process of growth. 

In this letter, written to much more ma- 
ture Christians, he says something more 
intimate, personal and definite. To put on 
Christ in the moral habit and disposition of 
one’s mind is what He meant. Purity and 
godly service result from what was a be- 
ginning with nothing but a more or less 
external attachment to the Church, and it 
comes by virtue of a great determination 
to put on Christ in the moral habit and 
disposition of life. Now that has to do 
with the most distinctive thing in man,— 
I mean, the faculty of choice. The thing 
that distinguishes us from the lower ani- 
mals more than inything else is the dan- 
gerous and wonderful gift of choice. If 
you will notice you will see that in the 
Scriptures God constantly appeals to our 
faculty of choice. He does not constrain 
us externally to do anything we do not 
want to do. We have to do it freely. The 
appeal is always to our intelligence, our 
hearts, our consciences, and especially to 
our wills; so that the dangerous, yet neces- 
sary, gift of freedom is the thing that 
distinguishes us among all created beings. 

If you will analyze your choices you will 
find they are usually of two kinds. Per- 
haps the large majority of choices are 
subordinate or unimportant choices. There 
are other choices, less frequent, that may 
be regarded as ultimate choices. For in- 
stance, when you go down town in the 
morning it makes little difference which 
side of the street you go on; it makes little 
difference as to the exact kind of dress, or 
headdress, you wear. Those choices are 
not important. Their importance may lie 
only in their habit-forming power. Then 
there are other choices that are ultimate. 
For example, when a young man deter- 
mines to be a lawyer or a doctor, when he 
is choosing a profession, he cannot change 
his mind as easily as about the kind of coat 
he would wear in the morning. When one 
determines to undertake a specific life 
work that is an ultimate choice. 

What I want to impress upon you is not 
that this is the particular time for you to 
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make this choice—I doubt that—but I 
would have you know the value of deci- 
sion. You have come to a place that God 
has appointed and used for shaping the 
convictions of men and women who have 
dedicated themselves to Jesus Christ; so 
this matter of the ultimate choice is from 
Him. 

If you follow the idea of the ultimate 
choice of life into the highest possible 
region, you will come upon the highest, the 
supreme decision, that decision which can 
be made only between yourselves and God. 
That is what Paul, with his amazing sub- 
tlety and wisdom, has stated in this text, 
“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof.” 

Now, by flesh Paul does not mean the 
body. The body, of course, is flesh, and 
it is full of doors and windows that lead 
out upon the subtle play of material forces. 
It is full of appetites, vivid desires and 
sensations. It is undoubtedly a part, but 
it is not the whole thing. By the flesh 
Paul means that whole system of disorderly 
and self-regarding desires that somehow 
or other seems to be highly organized in 
men and women, even when they are 
born—what we call the selfish impulses of 
human nature. The Bible regards as his 
cardinal weakness man’s temptation to put 
himself in the place of God. By the flesh 
Paul means those desires, passions, appe- 
tites, aims and ambitions that make us set 
ourselves up as rivals of God. So he says 
clearly what every earnest-minded person 
comes to realize sooner or later, that the 
worst enemy that he must contend with, 
if he is going to choose what is paramount, 
is himself. Saint Augustine realized this 
when he used to pray, “O Lord, deliver me 
from that evil man, myself.” 

When you think about it there are only 
three possible views of the flesh that you 
can take. The first might be called Esau’s 
view. That is a very pathetic story, that 
story of Esau; but it is a story that is not 
unknown to us in our own observation and 
experience. Here is a man who is the 
grandson of Abraham. He had lived all 
his life in the bosom of a godly family, 
where he had heard the teachings touching 
the promises concerning the covenant of 
God in relation to that family. He ought 
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to have understood the meaning of his 
birthright. Yet we are told that for a mess 
of pottage he sold his birthright. He seems 
never to have had any spiritual sensibility 
at all. That is what the New Testament 
calls profane persons, rank outsiders— 
men who live in holy places and never real- 
ize their existence at all. With Esau life 
was largely a matter of sensation. . lf Esau 
had been a philosopher and stated his view 
of life in terms of his own practice, he 
would have said the flesh is the only thing 
worth living for, and it would have been 
a very coarse sort of flesh in that case— 
the flesh of appetite and sensations. 

Or you may take the view held with 
more or less frequency by a large propor- 
tion of the human race from ancient times 
to the present, the view that argues that the 
wise man is he who gives both flesh and 
spirit all that belongs to them and no more. 
That is to say, the flesh has certain rights 
that the spirit must respect, and the spirit 
has certain rights that the flesh must re- 
spect; and the wise man is one who so 
coordinates his desires and aims that the 
rights of the one do not interfere with the 
rights of the other. Then you have a sort 
of -equilibrium, a kind of seesaw, a bal- 
ancing of those appetites. If you were 
going to describe this in terms of the an- 
cient systems, you would probably speak 
of it in connection with the ethical system 
of Aristotle, when he said, “Goodness is a 
mean between extremes’—between the ex- 
treme of deficiency on the one hand and of 
excess on the other. In the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes, in which the writer is trying to 
persuade himself that a certain attitude of 
indifference towards things is the correct 
one, you find him stating his philosophy 
when he says, “Be not righteous over much. 
.... Be not over much wicked.” He meant 
that you could allow the flesh certain rights 
and the spirit certain rights; but he was 
saying that you should not allow the rights 
of the one to interfere with the rights of 
the other. 

And the third, of course, is the Christian 
view, so well illustrated by Paul’s example. 
Paul proceeded upon the assumption that 
the flesh, when it came to the spirit, had 
no rights, and he lived in the intense desire 
to make his body the servant of his spirit. 


Now I do not suppose it is necessary to 
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talk to you about the grossness and unat- 
tractiveness of Esau’s point of view; but 
I want to say this, and I say it with frank- 
ness and a great deal of confidence, that 
the prevailing philosophy of many people, 
even in the Church, and particularly in the 
circles of life in which you young women 
move—the prevailing philosophy to-day is 
a philosophy of keeping in the middle of 
the road, allowing both the flesh and the 
spirit to have certain reasonable expres- 
sions so that life is largely a matter of 
compromise. I remember hearing a young 
preacher some fifteen years ago, preaching 
to a select audience of society people at a 
summer resort, actually say, that it was 
very bad form to sin in an obvious way, 
seeming to imply that if one sinned in a 
refined and decent way it was all right. 
“Be not righteous over much..... Be not 
over much wicked.” Many a father and 
mother, many a boy and girl, reasons on 
that principle: be religious—but not too 
religious. Go to church once on Sunday— 
but never mind the second service; never 
mind the prayer meeting; never mind pri- 
vate prayer; never mind the family altar. 
These things all belonged to a less enlight- 
ened age and they have gone out of life. 
“Be not righteous over much..... Be not 
over much wicked.” That is the perilous 
philosophy in which many of us are living 
to-day. It is in the Church. It is a very 
difficult philosophy to combat. 

Now I would impress upon you this fact. 
You must make your decision to be a 
thoroughgoing, root-and-branch Christian. 
I have in mind a fine young woman in one 
of my Bible classes in Baltimore. While in 
college she made up her mind to become 
a foreign mission secretary. She wanted 
to go to China—and I do not blame her, 
for it is the most attractive mission field 
in the world—and she came to me with her 
difficulties. She said: “My parents have 
planned a very brilliant social career for 
me out in a Middle. Western city. They 
are doing all they can to discourage this 
plan of mine.” 

I said: “Do not make a decision like that 
without being sure of what you are doing; 
but when you are sure remember you must 


‘make the decision according to your con- 


science and not according to your parents’. 
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You are a grown woman, and you must 
stand on your own feet.” 

Well, the parents came east and took her 
on a trip to Europe. She came to me— 
and I shall never forget the merry twinkle 
in her eye as she said it—“They think they 
are going to make me forget that plan of 
mine; but I am going to use this trip rather 
to mature my plan, and I will yet go to the 
field.” She went, and she went in spite of 
the environment in which she lived. And, 
finally, she brought her parents up to her 
own view. That is an example of an ulti- 
mate decision. She wanted to go; she 
wanted to put in her life in that way; and 
she went. But she had to do it without 
very much help from those who were near- 
est and dearest to her. 

Now I think one of the most pathetic 
and painful things about the Church to-day 
is that. You will find parents and friends 
who mean well unnecessarily interfering 
with the beautiful development of a Chris- 
tian life, getting behind ardent and enthu- 
siastic temperament, all aflame with the 
desire to do good, and trying to divert it, 
or postpone the decision, or to do some- 
thing to introduce other interests into that 
life. That is just the kind of world in 
which the Romans were living. The flesh 
was there clamoring for expression. It 
was arguing that its rights were paramount. 
The spirit had to come in and put Christ 
into the life to put down the flesh. 

I remember a young man who joined 
my church after his conversion. He was 
avery able lawyer. I said to him some 
weeks after: “You ought to do something 
for Christ. JI have a class of wild young 
lads in Sunday school that I would like 
to have you take.” 

He said, “I would like to do it; it appeals 
strongly to me; but I just cannot do it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I cannot get there on Sunday 
morning.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I cannot get up in time.” 

“What time do you get up on Monday 
morning?” 

“I get up at eight, so that I am in my 
office before nine.” 

“Rxactly! You are in your office at nine 
because you know that it would never do 
for your clients to know that you were 
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lying abed until ten o’clock on Monday 
morning and letting their business go beg- 
ging; but you are too sluggish to do any 
work for Christ. Your flesh comes in and 
says, ‘You are taking away my right to 
sleep until ten o’clock on Sunday.’” 

That is why so many of you are sleepy 
on Sunday morning. That is why we have 
to deal with people who are so soggy that 
their minds cannot reach a spiritual con- 
ception. They are simply not alive to 
spiritual things. You have to meet the 
same thing in your religious work, in your 
college work, in your school work. The 
leader comes to you to do something. You 
say you cannot. Something is in the way. 
It is your flesh, and it is a very potent and 
persuasive force. I know it is very easy 
to listen to the persuasive voice of the flesh 
when it argues for its rights. 

And there comes in a perilous philosophy. 
Of course, you never have formulated it, 
but it is there. “Be not righteous over 
POEL, As 3 Be not over much wicked”—just 
stay in the middle of the road; keep in a 
kind of decent obscurity. I would like to 
get that idea out of your minds. I tell you 
that the. very life of the generation to 
which we owe our service to-day depends 
very largely on the kind of Christianity 
that will stand squarely on this background 
of selfishness and show what it means to 
put on Christ. I have not a great deal 
of hope for the older generation. It is for 
you, richer than Croesus in the very fact 
that you are young, in this great fermenting 
age, to put on Christ so that He may vividly 
stand out in everything you say and every- 
thing you do. 

I think that appeals to you, vaguely per- 
haps, but it is there. You may get some 
such impression that there is something in 
your life that Christ needs now, not by and 
by; something that the world needs, some- 
thing which if the world does not get now 
it will never get, and that it will be poorer 
because of that lack. You must say to 
yourself, “I would like to do that thing.” 

Now let me mention among other things 
two things that will help you form that 
great decision. I will not ask you to take 
that decision now. As I say, I am not sure 
you will be able to take it at the end of 
this conference. What'I am hoping is that 
‘it may so enter your thoughts that it will 
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grow until it becomes the dominating pur- 
pose of your lives. The first is that you 
must have an ideal for yourself, independ- 
ently chosen and held to, which your en- 
vironment or your associations, be they ever 
so unfavorable, cannot interfere with or 
hinder. What I mean is this: There comes 
a time to everyone, often when a person 
is very young, a time of great dissatisfac- 
tion with the life that one is living. Men 
were younger in the Old Testament than 
they were in the New Testament. Moses 
is a good illustration of what I mean. 
Moses lived a great many years in the 
courts of Pharaoh. He enjoyed all the lux- 
uries and the privileges and the pleasures 
of that court; but there came a time in 
Moses’ life when he realized the emptiness 
of it all. He felt, doubtless, as Browning 
has put it, that he was left 


__ “in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize.” 


I know men and women like that, on whom 
the physical nature has gotten hold until 
theirs is a paddock life with a ghastly 
smooth exterior. It may be polished, smooth, 
refined and beautiful, but at the heart and 
center of it there is no soul and no spirit 
and no vision. Now you do not want to be 
like that. How are you going to get out? 
Well, sometimes you have got to hammer 
your way out, as Moses did. How are you 
going to do it? I do not know, but do it 
you must, if you are going to win yourself. 
Now Moses suddenly had a vision of what 
he wanted to be. He had no idea it would 
lead him to the leadership of Israel. Per- 
haps you have no idea where it would lead 
you. It might lead you into the foreign 
mission field. It might lead you into a 
number of excellent opportunities all about 
you. It does not matter where it leads you, 
if your leader is Christ. 

Nehemiah had the same sort of experi- 
ence. He was cupbearer to the king. He 
lived a luxurious life, and yet he was dis- 
satisfied with it. Not knowing what was 
the matter he nevertheless determined he 
would get out of the court of the Persian 
and go back to build the walls of Jeru- 
salem. He followed the lead of his heart 
and conscience, and he set out to do the 


thing because he chose to do it. No young 
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woman ever turned definitely towards Je- 
sus Christ who did not meet many people 
who tried to persuade her against it. John 
Bunyan made no mistake when he chose 
the name of “Ill Pause” for one of his 
characters in the “Holy War.” Ill Pause 
was the devil’s orator. It was his business 
to get people to hesitate. If a man desired 
to do good, Ill Pause would persuade him 
to wait until his desire for good had cooled. 
Or if a man was indisposed to do evil, Il 
Pause would persuade him to delay re- 
jecting the evil thing, until he could in- 
flame his desire for that thing. Some- 
times the people who play the réle of Ill 
Pause are those nearest and dearest to you. 
I remember the objections made by well- 
meaning friends to any sort of definite 
Christian service at the beginning of my 
new life, and I remember how hard it was 
to get by some of them. You must have 
in you the determination that you will be 
that kind of woman, and come what will, 
it will be hard. 

We must be dissatisfied with the easy 
way, with the smooth pathway made for us. 
You know how Paul argued with his young 
friend Timothy. He did not say, “I hope 
you will have an easy life.” He said, “You 
take your share of the hardships as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” I think now of 
the women in my own city who are taking 
their part in this war. I think of the 
mothers whose boys are going out to take 
part. I think of the excellent service these 
women are rendering in the Red Cross 
work and in the organization of the re- 
sources of our country. They are doing 
without physical conveniences; they are 
giving up vacations; they are giving up 
their vacation money; they are giving up 
their children; they are giving up their 
husbands; they are giving up all they have. 
It is because they have in them the deter- 
mination to do that sort of thing. You 
cannot win your self by taking the easy 
way. 

This is a beautiful conception, but you 
must have the power. It is not enough to 
have the conception. Here is a big thing. 
You must realize the infinite claim of 
Christ to your life, too. Just stop and 
think—and you can do that during the days 


.of this conference—think what it cost our 
* Saviour to put our nature on, to clothe 
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Himself in our flesh, to feel our pain, to 
come down and dwell in this world and en- 
dure the hardship and suffering incident 
to His saving work. All of the experi- 
ences that man knows, save the experiences 
of disobedience and sin, He knew. He 
knew them experimentally, putting on our 
nature that we might be saved, and I think 
that the greatest need in religious experi- 
ence, as indeed in all life, is to discover 
the energy, the power of love. We know 
what love can do, how eagerly it will spend 
its best gifts on. behalf of what it loves, 
withholding nothing, not even life itself. 
If you can learn to love Jesus Christ with 
an earnest, growing devotion, a _ love 
founded upon the realization of His love 
for you, you will get the motive power 
to realize yourself as He wants you to do. 
That is what Paul means by this great 
injunction to put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And His great voice is calling all over this 
land for men to put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Put on the habit of service; put 
aside the garments of idleness and worth- 
lessness and put on the garments of light 
and holiness. Put on the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the moral habit and disposition of your 
mind until He floods your soul with the 
golden glow of His great love and sends 
you out literally aflame with a great spirit. 
Then you will come to know how easy, 


after a while, it will be to say NO to theg 


imperious demands of the flesh. 

There comes into my mind a famous 
conversion associated with this text, the 
conversion of Saint Augustine, to whom 
I have referred. As a boy and young man 
he spent his life in outrageous sins, almost 
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breaking his mother’s heart. She used to 
go to the church to pray for him, and one 
day as a priest heard her sobbing and pray- 
ing, he said to her, “Madonna, it is impos- 
sible that the child of these tears should 
perish.” Then there came to this young 
man, as there is likely to come to us all 
sooner or later, a feeling of the utter 
emptiness and folly of the sinful life. He 
went out and lay down under a tree in the 
garden, heartbroken. While there he heard 
the childish voice of a catechumen, to 
whom the words had been taught, saying: 
“Take up and read! Take up and read!” 
He went and opened the Scriptures and 
his eye lighted upon the very verse that I 
am using: “Not in rioting and drunken- 
ness, not in chambering and wantonness, 
not in strife and envying. But put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision 
for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 
When Saint Augustine read those words he 
felt the answer to his needs was there. 
He rose up, turned his back upon his sinful 
life and gave himself to Christ. 

Now you have already given yourselves 
to Christ in the Galatian sense. You have 
put on the uniform of Christianity. You 
have filled your mind with the confessional 
language of the Christian. Now the oppor- 
tunity has come to you to put Him on in 
that deep, personal, deliberate sense until 
He becomes the Master of your inner life 
and the Lord and Architect of your career. 
May God grant in the hours that we shall 
spend together in prayer and praise and 
Bible study so to bring this fresh vision of 
our Saviour’s love to you that He may win 
you and keep you unto life eternal! 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK: A YOUNG MAN’S 
CONCEPTION OF CHRIST.* 


Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


If we have to live on intimate terms with 
our Saviour, we must know as much about 
Him as we can. That is the justification 
of Bible study and of preaching. When 
you hear preaching, you do not necessarily 
hear something that you have never heard 
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before, but you hear again a little more 


definitely what you have already learned. 
The purpose of religious teaching is to stir 
up our minds by way of remembrance con- 
cerning the things that we have but partly 
understood. 

Now it seemed to me that in the four 
mornings we are to spend here I could 
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render no better service than to give 
you as vivid a conception of the reality 
and the nearness and the dearness of our 
Saviour as I could, by taking one of the 
Gospels each morning and going over it 
in a familiar way; not expounding the Gos- 
pel, but rather telling you’ something about 
how it was written, and why, and some of 
the things you will find in each one of these 
wonderful stories about our Lord’s earthly 
life. 

I want to say this with regard to the 
Bible as a whole: You hear a great deal 
said about the study of the Bible as litera- 
ture, and it is a very good thing that we 
have realized in recent years that the Bible 
is great literature. But that is not the 
important thing in the Bible after all. It 
does not stand on the same plane with the 
writings of Homer, Virgil, Dante, or 
Goethe. 
because they are imaginative productions 
and have a peculiar literary form. You 
will find literature not only equal to that, 
but superior to it in the Bible. But the 
Bible is important to us, first of all, be- 
cause it contains necessary facts on which 
we must base our faith, We must know 
the facts, and we must know them in rela- 
tion to each other, to make our faith 
strong. You know, it was our Saviour’s 
constant effort to make His disciples men 
of understanding. A man of understanding 
is not simply a man who knows; he is a 
man who knows that he knows. You know 
how that is in the classroom. You know— 
but you do not know that you know, and 
it is easy for your teacher to upset your 
confidence in your knowledge. Now Jesus 
wants us to be able to tell what we know; 
He wants us to know that we know. It is 
true that not every one of us is called 
to be an advocate for Christ; but every 
one is called to be a witness. You are not 
to argue the case before the jury. That 
is the business of the specialist. But you 
can all go on the witness stand and give 
your testimony. Therefore the most im- 
portant value of the New Testament is not 
in its literature, but in that it contains the 
essential facts on which our faith is based. 

Then, of course, it is immensely more 
important to us as revelation of the mind 
of God than it is as literature. So I wish 
in these four mornings to talk to you about 


You are interested in these largely - 
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Christ as He is revealed in the four Gos- 
pels. 

Some thirty years after the Crucifixion 
of our Saviour, certain little books began 
to appear among the Christian peoples of 
Asia Minor and Palestine. These little 
books professed to tell in a fragmentary 
way something of the earthly life of our 
Saviour. They told of His birth; they told 
very little of His childhood; but beginning 


with His public ministry they told a great 


deal of His teachings, His relation to men, 
the story of opposition to Him, the story 
of His Death, His Resurrection, and His 
These little books began to be 
The word “Gospel,” as you 
know, means “good news.” They were not 
the first books that were written. Perhaps 
the earliest book we have in the New Tes- 
tament—I make this statement with con- 
siderable hesitation—is the Epistle of 
James. It may have been written as early 
as 45 A. D. At any rate, we have a number 
of Paul’s letters before we have the Gos- 
pels, beginning with First and Second Thes- 
salonians, First and Second Corinthians, 
Galatians, and then the great Epistle to 
the Romans. But eventually these little 
stories concerning Christ began to appear. 

Now the first of these books was written 
by Mark, and then the second, shortly 
afterwards, by Luke, and‘then, some time 
after that, the Gospel of Matthew. Then, 
very much later, the Gospel of John was 
written. The Gospel of John belongs to 
the late first century and reflects the rich- 
est experience of the Apostolic Church. 
But the three Gospels that we call the 
Synoptic Gospels teil the story:more or less 
along parallel lines, and the first of these 
Gospels was the Gospel of Mark. It is 
about that Gospel that I want to speak this 
morning. 


Ascension. 
called Gospels. 


This Gospel, as far as we can ascertain, 
was written about the year 61 in Rome 
by a young man by the name of John 
Mark, and very probably at the suggestion 
of the Apostle Paul, in order that the Ro- 
man Christians might be further instructed 
and informed concerning the earthly life 
of our Saviour. Now in understanding 
any book it is a great thing to understand 
the writer. There is always a man behind 


_the book. You cannot understand -even the 


books of the Bible unless you know, as far 
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as you can, something about the personal 
history of the writers and their opportuni- 
ties for getting information. While the 
Bible is inspired by the Divine Spirit, God 
always uses natural means and ordinary 
opportunities when He can. He does noth- 
ing for us that we can do for ourselves. 
So He had a particular ‘purpose in using 
the recollections and experiences of those 
Apostolic Christians in imparting to the 
world the essential revelation concerning 
Christ. 

This young John Mark was the son of a 
certain Mary, who had a home in Jeru- 
salem. Her home was the meeting place 
of the Apostolic Church. It was in her 
house, we believe, that the Saviour had the 
upper room in which the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted. It was in this room, doubt- 
less, that some of the conferences took 
place among the .apostles after the Resur- 
rection of our Saviour. It was here that 
the Apostolic Church used to meet, as we 
read in the Acts of the Apostles. It was 
here that Peter came when he was released 
from prison. It was in this house that 
John Mark lived as a young man, in those 
days when our Saviour and His friends 
were meeting there. He appears to have 
been under the influence of two of the 
greatest men of the Apostolic Church, the 
Apostle Paul and the Apostle Peter. We 
know he was in Antioch as early as 45 
A. D., and that he went with Paul and 
Barnabas on their first missionary journey, 
going as far as Perga on the mainland. 
Later, he was present at the beginning of 
the second missionary journey, and Paul 
and Barnabas separated on account of a 
difference concerning him. At any rate, 
he disappears from the story temporarily; 
but he comes to light again and we find 
he is among that choice group of young 
men who worked with Paul. 

Paul believed in training leaders, and he 
gathered around him many young men like 
Timothy and Titus and Silas, and others 
of that type. Among them was Mark, and 
we find that even in the first imprisonment 
John Mark is commended to the Church 
at Colosse. And in Paul’s last letter, Second 
Timothy, reference is made to Mark as 
being profitable unto him in the Gospel. 
Because of his intimate association with 
Paul, this man had extraordinary oppor- 
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tunities for getting at the deep significance 
and meaning of things going on around 
him. 

He also must have had very close asso- 
ciation with Peter, for Peter, in one of his 
epistles, calls him his “beloved son.” Just 
think of this young fellow, not much older 
than any one of you, beginning his contact 
with Christianity at its most formative 
stage. You can imagine him rubbing his 
sleepy eyes at night and listening to the 
conversation going on between Christ and 
His disciples. You can imagine the great 
curiosity of this boy concerning the things 
going on round about him. You can im- 
agine what impressions were made upon 
him, and how those impressions grew as 
he became older. We who are fully grown 
and have met some of the tests of life 
know full well that the most potent impres- 
sions are those that came to us when we 
were young—just the impressions of home 
and surroundings. This boy had an un- 
usual opportunity of getting acquainted 
with the great facts which underlay the 
founding of Christianity in the world. 

Now I want to say a word or two about 
the need that created the Gospels, and when 
I say “the Gospels” I do not mean the. 
“sospel.” I said that at a certain time in 
the history of the Church it was felt by 
many that the story of the earthly life of 
our Saviour would be desirable. Try to 
put yourselves in their place. Prior to the 
writing of these Gospels the Christian 
Church was represented by communities in 
Asia Minor, Europe and Palestine. They 
had been organized around a great faith 
in the Divine lordship and authority of 
Jesus Christ. Some thirty years before, the 
Day of Pentecost had taken place. There 
had been a great ingathering under the 
preaching of Peter and his associates. 
They had been subjected to severe persecu- 
tion and scattered over the surrounding 
countries, so that they had even gone as 
far as Rome; and wherever they went they 
became witnesses, and the Church began 
to grow as a result of their testimony. 

Then came the astonishing conversion of 
the Apostle Paul and the beginning of his 
great career. It was Paul’s plan to plant 
the gospel in the great strategic centers. 
He therefore set out to plant Christianity 
in all of those cities, where it would quickly 
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spread to the great centers of the world. 
It was the rich, full gospel that Paul 
spread, the gospel of Jesus Christ the 
Saviour, the gospel of the Saviour Who 
made an Atonement for the sins of the 
world. That satisfied for a time. But it 
is a principle of all growth that to know 
something of Christ is to wish to know 
more. 

And that is why there would rise up in 
the hearts of those people a desire to know 
more about Christ, and particularly to 
know more about the earthly life of Christ. 
What was He like? What did He teach? 
What impressions did He make upon men 
who knew Him in the flesh, the eyewit- 
nesses? That was a legitimate desire, and 
for a considerable time it was met by oral 
tradition, because the communities were 
small, the Apostles and eyewitnesses moved 
about easily among them, and the result 
was that they soon came to know their 
earthly Saviour through oral tradition. But 
as time passed, communities developed 
even at remote distances from Jerusalem 
and Palestine. The leaders were getting 
old or being imprisoned or dying, and re- 
quests for written records were becoming 
insistent. So it was that Paul, looking over 
the whole field, one day when he was im- 
prisoned in Rome, sometime in the sixth 
decade, said to this young man, “Sit down 
and write the earthly life of our Saviour, 
that it may be circulated among the people, 
and give prominence to the testimony that 
is so much needed.” So you find, when 
you read the Gospel of Mark, that there 
is apparent very striking influence of Peter 
and Paul, as well as Mark’s personal ex- 
perience, in shaping the material. 

T like to think of the casual way in which 
this literature originated. It would be easy 
to imagine a group of men with self-con- 
_ scious purpose writing a series of historic 
documents, like a lot of scholars preparing 
this Bible. But it is far more persuasive 
and human and real to see it rising gradu- 
ally out of the life and testimony of the 
new Church. John Mark had not the 
slightest idea that he was writing some- 
thing for us, any more than Paul did when 
he wrote his letters. They were not like 
Pliny, with his eye on the public and on 
fame. Did you ever stop to think of the 
character of so many of the books of the 
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Bible? Just think of Luke, a letter written 
to an individual, a letter meant to be help- 
ful to that individual. Paul was always 
writing that he might meet the need of 
people. It is just as it is when you are 
much interested in a girl friend in college. 
That girl has been asking questions of you 
about religion, and you sit down and write 
a careful letter to her. 

You find as you analyze the Gospel of 
Mark that there are two very full accounts 
given: First, there is the account of the 
Galilean ministry. Our Lord spent most 
of His time there. Then you have a very 
full account of the Passion Week. That 
is connected with an account of the later 
ministry in Judea. Then there is a brief 
connection with the Apostolic age. Now, 
of course, that is very much of a fragment; 
but it is just the sort of a fragment that 
reveals the source from which a man de- 
rives his information. For example, his 
association with Peter would account very 
clearly for the vivid way in which he de- 
scribes the Galilean ministry, and the de- 
scription of Passion Week is the descrip- 
tion of the unforgetable impressions made 


- on the boyish mind by virtue of his own 


contact with Christ during those times. 
Mark seems to refer to himself in one place 
as the young man who was seized by the 
enemies of Christ in the garden as he was 
there looking surreptitiously on the be- 
trayal of Jesus. It is very easy for us 
to imagine this boy’s experience on that 
last night, how he was disturbed by the 
unwonted doings in the house, how he lis- 
tened at the door and heard something 
of what his Master said, as recorded in 
those upper room chapters in John’s Gos- 
pel. And then we can see him as they go 
out from that upper room. He takes some 
cloak or garment and follows them out 
through the quiet street, and then at last 
into the garden, and there is taken un- 
awares by the enemies of Christ. And 
then we can follow him the next day, and 
until the climax in the Crucifixion. Then 
we see the great impression made on that 
young soul as to the meaning of these 
events, maturing and working themselves 
out during a number of years’ experience, 
now coming forth in most vivid and per- 


’ suasive fashion in this first story of the 


earthly life of our Saviour. The story 
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that Mark tells of the Passion Week is 
one of the most vivid and beautiful things 
that we have in the Gospel. 

When you turn from the sources to some 
of the characteristic things in the Gospel 
of Mark, you must be impressed by the 
fact that here you have neither a teaching 
Gospel nor a matter of belief put first. 
Mark is uot writing quite as Matthew 
wrote. It was Matthew’s habit to gather 
the teachings of Jesus, like the Sermon on 
the Mount, or those wonderful parables 
beginning in the thirteenth chapter, or those 
discourses towards the close of his Gospel. 
Matthew was thinking of teaching. But 
Mark was thinking of just the thing that 
that age was thinking of and wanted to 
believe in, wanted to believe in deeply and 
truly, and that was the mighty power and 
approachableness of Jesus Christ. So when 
you come to the Gospel of Mark you are 
struck with the constant appearance of that 
word power. . And might is another word. 
And then there is straightway. It is the 
gospel of decisiveness and immediacy. 
The Saviour is moving through the world 
with mighty power and resistless force 
that nothing can interfere with or hinder. 
That is just the kind of an impression that 
would grow up in the virgin soil of a 
young man’s mind—not too reflective, not 
at all philosophical or theological. You 
have nothing of what you find in John, that 
which represents the mature experience of 
a very wise and strong man; but you have 
just those elements in the life and work 
of Christ that would get hold of a young 
man’s heart. 

When you look at this story you find two 
influences which seem to determine the plan 
of writing. First, there is the early im- 
pression made upon Mark’s life. I have 
been speaking of this already, the author- 
ity and power and decisiveness of the work 
of the Saviour. The other is shown by 
the wide demand of: that time for a 
thoroughly mighty Saviour. I might say 
just here that the Christian religion came 
into the world at a time when everybody 
was very much interested in religion. The 
more we go into the literature and philos- 
ophy, the more are we impressed with the 
general religious interest of those days. 
Everywhere men were asking questions 
about religion. The great Roman roads 
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into the outlying provinces were crowded 
not only with traders and soldiers, but 
there were soothsayers, priests and phi- 
losophers who were trying to meet the 
great need and the hunger of the time. 
And that hunger and that need, it seems 
to me, were generally for a religion of 
power. A religion of power was what they 
were seeking, and so it is that when you 
open Paul’s epistles you find him constantly 
saying, in effect, “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, for it is the power of 
God unto salvation.” You see, they knew 
far more than they could do. We always 
do. It is not a question of knowing what 
we ought to do. The trouble comes in with 
our feeling of powerlessness. The people 
in that day were looking for power, and 
so it is when you open the Gospel of Mark 
you are always coming upon this word 
power. Here is One, born into this world 
in human form, but yet He has within Him 
the power. They had heard that in the 
gospel as Paul preached it. They had 
heard of this Saviour Who was able to do 
anything the world would want. And yet 
there was, I think, a longing that they 


. might have a more human conception of 


this Man of Power, and Mark’s Gospel 
gives that impression. So when we open 
it we find a human Saviour, a human 
nature with all those characteristics that 
go to make up the human being.. He could 
be touched; He could be grieved; He could 
be angered; He sleeps; He gets tired; He 
asks questions of His disciples; He is capa- 
ble of surprise; He calls Himself the Son 
of the Father. In all of these characteris- 
tics we find that He has human traits. But 
as you read the Gospel, as you move about 
Palestine with this wonderful Being, so 
much like yourself, you begin to feel that 
He is not altogether like yourself. He is 
something more than human; He is some- 
thing more than man; He is Divine. So 
you find there One Who knows one’s 
thoughts from afar. You find He can read 
the human heart. He can predict future 


events. He does mighty works. He can 
cast out demons. He has authority to for- 
give sins. Yes; He stands in the midst 


of His enemies and says that authority 
has been given to Him to forgive sin. 
Mark describes His death, His ransoming 
power, His Atonement. He rises from the 
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dead; He ascends to His Father; and at 
His right hand in the glory He is able to 
control the Church and to carry on its 
work. 

This was the essence of the Christian’s 
message, that salvation is by faith in Christ, 
so that those who know and love Jesus 
will have found life. That is one of the 
things we do not appreciate. We do not 
appreciate that it was a very difficult thing 
for people in those days to believe in a 
religion for everybody. You know how the 
Jews divided up the world between the 
Pharisees and the publicans and sinners. 
They had a system of ceremonial regula- 
tions that was most burdensome, and the 
thought that there could be a religion for 
everybody was repugnant to 
them. They found fault with our Saviour 
because He had anything to do with pub- 
licans and sinners. And yet here is a man 
in Rome writing a simple sketch of the 
life of our Saviour for a group of people, 
many of whom were slaves and nearly all 
of whom were obscure, who is talking to 
them in this familiar fashion about a reli- 
gion for everyone. I think that is a 
thought that has got away from us to-day. 
There are many churchgoers who think 
that Christianity is a kind of restricted re- 
ligion, as if it were a religion for a few 
private persons. Yet Mark’s emphasis is 
the emphasis of universalism, a religion 
for everybody :—free from all the legal ob- 
servances, burdensome restrictions and 
senseless rituals with which those slave 
minds were familiar. This religion was 
wide open to all who came, through faith, 
to our Lord Jesus Christ Who by His 
atoning grace had opened the way to God 
for every man. 

Then you find alongside of the emphasis 
which is in the Gospel, the emphasis of 
what was the prevailing highest philosophy 
of this time, the philosophy of Stoicism. 
The Stoic held that there were no degrees 
in life. A man was either good or bad. 
You had to be perfectly good or you could 
not attain. They would not admit that 
anyone had ever attained the Stoic ideal. 
Perhaps Socrates had, but they were not 
sure. Still, they held that goal before them 
and strove for it, putting great strain upon 
life in all the uncertainty and worthlessness 
of human striving and human desire. Then 
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comes this appealing gospel of patience and 
sympathy and understanding of human 
frailty and infirmity, in most striking con- 
trast with it all, so that when you.read the 
Pauline epistles, which represent the earli- 
est teachings of Paul to his associates, the 
Gentile Christians, you come in touch with 
that mighty Saviour, towering above all the 
world, and you come there on a conception 
of an exalted and glorious Deity through 
this simple narrative of His earthly life 
and you get a complete conception of the 
wonderful Christ. 

Now there is a certain book being read 
very extensively, written by a popular 
novelist on the subject of religion, and in 
that book he says, among other things, that 
the struggle of the world has been with 
two views of God: one the almighty God, 
the idea of God as inhabiting eternity; 
the other of the God of Redemption, or 
the God Who is like man, Who comes down 
and lives with man. He says it is impos- 
sible to put these two conceptions together, 
that you cannot put them together. Of 
course, he is wrong; but in that he does, 
at any rate, set the problem of the human 
heart. Now it is to meet that problem that 
these Gospels were written. It was to 
supplement the glorious Christ of the Paul- 
ine letters, this mighty God that Paul 
preached, with the simple artless story of 
our Saviour’s human life and His dwelling 
among men. As a matter of fact, I think 
the early Church did not need so much to 
be convinced that Christ was Divine as it 
did to be persuaded that He was human. 
This is sometimes our problem, too, I think. 
If we could realize His humanness, His 
identity with the human race, our Chris- 
tianity would be much more simple and 
dynamic. That is one of the immense ad- 
vantages of a lifelong communion with 
Christ through His Gospels. 

Now I have left what is the most impor- 
tant thing and the most beautiful thing for 
the last. You will find in Mark vi. 56, this 
statement, “And whithersoever he entered, 
into villages, or cities, or country, they laid 
the sick in the streets, and besought him 
that they might touch if it were but the 
border of his garment: and as many as 
touched him were made whole.’”’ That gives 


- you a picture—or, rather, an impression 


of how the Saviour looked to His contem- 
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poraries. Now, of course, we know more 
about Christ in a way than the men of 
Galilee did in the days before His Cruci- 
fixion. We know He was Divine; we know 
something of His atoning mercy; but sim- 
ply by reason of the fact that our knowl- 
edge is in some respects superior to theirs 
we have lost one impression that they had 
more vividly than we have. I mean the 
impression of His approachableness and His 
power. The God Who is just at your 
elbow, just by your side, is apt to lose in 
your estimate something of His majesty 
and power. It seems to be a curious fact 
of human nature that you have to put your 
powerful Deity afar off. And yet, you find 
in those early impressions of the men of 
Galilee a feeling that our Saviour was so 
strong, so powerful, that if you could just 
touch the hem of His garment you would 
be made whole. That brings out this in- 
teresting contrast. We speak of Jesus 
Christ as “a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief.” Of course He was 
that. We make Him the fulfilment of 
that wonderful prophecy in Isaiah; but 
that has led to some false impressions that 
have been stated by no less person than 
Doctor A. B. Davidson, when he says that 
it is impossible to think of our Saviour as 
smiling. This writer says He was a man 
apart from people, buried in grief. I can- 
not understand where he got that impres- 
sion. Certainly he did not get it in the 
four Gospels. There we are struck with 
some things. His enemies called Him a 
glutton and a winebibber. That is, He 
was a social being. He went into their 
homes. He described His own disciples as 
children of the bride chamber, and children 
of the bride chamber do not wear black by 
any manner of means. He constantly talked 
about joy, about the life that was full to 
overflowing, and it does not appear to me— 
I may be wrong—that His most intimate 
friends realized or grasped the significance 
of the sorrowful burden He was carrying 
until after the Crucifixion. What they saw 
in Jesus was a man, full of power, so that 
when He stood in the midst of them they 
would bring their sick and troubled and 
burdened to Him, believing if they could 
get close enough to Him even to touch 
the hem of His garment, they would be 
made whole. 
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The general impression among young 
people is of the unapproachableness of Je- 
sus. They seem to think that you have to 
be sorrowful, that you have to put on black, 
that you have to suppress your own spirit, 
and assume an attitude that is unnatural 
and abnormal, the very opposite of your 
own self. I cannot conceive of anything 
more mistaken than this. Christianity is 
the religion of joy. It is the religion for all 
stages and for all experiences of life. That 
is the impression you get when reading the 
Gospel of Mark. It is not a Gospel of tears; 
it is not a Gospel of mourning; it is not a 
Gospel of sadness. It is the Gospel of the 
abounding life, giving you a Saviour Who 
moves through the world, interested in all 
kinds and conditions of men. One of the 
best tests of a man’s character is the atti- 
tude of a child towards him, and the little 
children gladly came to the Saviour. The 
poor woman, the fallen woman, as we call 
her, the woman most sinned against of all 
women in our social system, came in to 
offer penitence and prayer to Him. People 
were not afraid of Him. There was. a 
force about Him then, and there is now. 
That is the. impression you get in Mark’s 
Gospel. He seemed always a Friend. Men 
could go to Him without being misunder- 
stood. 

The other impression, of course, is that 
our Saviour was a “man of sorrows, and 
acquainied with grief,’ but He carried 
those burdens alone like a strong man. You 
take those mothers—I have seen some of 
them already—saying good-bye to their 
boys who are marching away to European 
battlefields, perhaps never to return, and 
they send them away with a smile. Those 
boys do not realize what a weight was on 
their mothers’ hearts. They carried that 
sorrow alone. And when you look at the 
Saviour standing in the midst of the multi- 
tudes that were hanging on every word, 
looking to Him for faith and guidance, 
or when you see Him in the company of 
disciples as they were asking Him curious 
questions, or having their problems cleared 
up, you would not suspect that underneath 
there was a great burden. And yet, follow 
Him through the pages of Mark’s Gospel, 
and you will see that long after those men 
had gone to rest He would get up and go 
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out to pray all night, hiding Himself in 
some mountain fastness and making the 
stars His confidants. There was one time 
when these men had an opportunity to see 
a great hour of this “man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief,’ that hour there in 
Gethsemane, and they missed it. 

Yes; it is true that our Saviour was a 
“man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief.” He did bear the sin of the world. 
It was through His stripes that we were 
healed. It was through His pain that we 
were cleansed. But He carried it alone, 
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as if it were His burden and not ours. 
That is the impression’ you get of Christ 
in Mark’s Gospel. People felt He was so 
near and approachable and powerful and 
loving that all they had to do was to get 
close enough to Him in the press to touch 
the hem of His garment, and if they thus 
touched Him they would be made whole. 
When you read this Gospel, keep certain 
impressions in mind, and then you cannot 
help but feel how true is the opening verse, 
“The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.” 


THE GOSPEL FOR THE JEW.* 


Rev. Harris EK. Kirk, D. D. 


Our study this morning is Matthew, the 
Gospel for the Jew. I want you to keep 
in mind what has been said concerning the 
place the Gospels occupied in the develop- 
ment of the literature of the New Testa- 
ment. The Gospels were not the first books 
written in the early church. It is barely 
possible that the first book written is the 
Epistle of James. At any rate, we know 
that some of the most important of the 
Apostle Paul’s letters were in existence be- 
fore the Gospels were written. Now these 
letters‘-of Paul give us, in a general way, 
some idea of the Gospel as it had been 
preached among the peoples of Asia Minor 
and Europe. We notice how the Divine, 
sovereign Lord Jesus Christ occupies the 
minds of the preachers and the believers, 
and how full and rich and free and won- 
derful are the promises made to the people 
in that Gospel. It was on the preaching 
of that Gospel that the early Church was 
founded. These little communities began 
to gather in various cities and organize 
themselves into churches. 

Very naturally, after their Christian life 
had begun, these people would want to 
know more about the Saviour, and espe- 
cially about His earthly life; and they would 
ask questions: “What was He like? What 
did He say? What did He do? Tell us 
something about His Crucifixion and His 
Resurrection.” That need was met at the 
first by the eyewitnesses. The eyewitnesses 
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‘meet a Gentile need. 


were there and for a time satisfied the 
needs of the young Church. But, as the 
churches multiplied, and as the mission- 
aries began to spread over a larger area; 
as the eyewitnesses began to grow old, 
were imprisoned, or were persecuted in 
some way, the feeling that there should be 
some written record of these facts naturally 
became paramount. So, about the year 
60 or 61, when Paul was in his first im- 
prisonment in Rome, he seems to have 
suggested to John Mark the propriety of 
putting down the essential facts of our 
Saviour’s life. Some time after that—a 
year or so—Luke, who for eighteen years 
had been the traveling companion of Paul, 
a. Greek physician, probably a native of 
Philippi, wrote out a more orderly and 
systematic story of the earthly life of our 
Saviour for the instruction of a certain 
man by the name of Theophilus. The Gos- 
pel of Luke is the most orderly document 
among the four. His Acts of the Apostles 
is, In some respects, the most finely articu- 
lated document in the New Testament. 
Luke had the historical sense. He felt if 
facts were put together they would inter- 
pret themselves in an-orderly way. He had 
an eye for the dramatic implications of 
religious history, and tells the story in such 
a way as to persuade a reasonable man of 
its truth. 

Now these two Gospels were written to 
It is rather difficult 
to get hold of, and yet it is a very pro- 
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found fact that the real problem among 
Gentile Christians was not to believe in 
the deity of our Saviour. These Gospels 
were not written to prove that. Why 
should men living in the glorious sunlight 
of His grace try to prove His godhood? 
They had experienced His power. It was 
not that they might believe in the deity 
and the lordship and almighty power of the 
Son of God as it had been preached by 
Paul and his associates. The real difficulty 
lay in the realization of the humanness of 
Jesus. 

Now some of these days you will come 
across what are known as the mystery reli- 
gions in the early Roman Empire. There 
is a great deal being said now about the 
subject. There was the religion of the 
Great Mother that came to Rome two cen- 
turies before. Then there was the influence 
of the Isis and Serapis cult, which had been 
in Rome nearly a hundred years before 
Paul came. Well, these were the great 
gods that ruled the world. Many people 
believed in them. But a little later they 
began to raise the question concerning their 
historical significance. As they began their 
investigations of these deities they lighted 
upon myths, always coarse and gross, and 
they came to feel that these deities never 
had any real existence on this earth. Then 
the question would naturally arise among 
the Christians, Is this true of our religion? 
Is Jesus a myth or a symbol? And so the 
apostles were able, without fear of any- 
thing, to follow Christian tradition back to 
its source, and they came upon Jesus of 
Nazareth, holy, harmless and undefiled, 
separate from sinners. 

I should like to get into your minds 
some suggestion of the absolute primacy 
of the historical significance of Jesus 
Christ. I would like to get it impressed 
upon you, with all its significance, that He 
did live in this world, that His life as He 
was born, lived, died, and rose again—that 
His whole life has been a part of this 
world’s history. If we can do that it will 
give reality and vividness to our concep- 
tion of religion. For the trouble to-day 
is—and I sometimes feel that the greatest 
sinners in this respect are women of the 
leisure class—the trouble is that so many 
people in the Church or around the fringe 
of the Church, fall in love with a lot of 
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abstractions and begin to talk about infinite 
oceans of being, or the absolute and the 
infinite, and all that. They seem to go out 
of their way for an abstract phrase. In 
that respect they are like Emerson, who 
never used a concrete idea for God when 
he could get an abstract one. For example, 
he called God the great Companion and 
the Oversoul. We must rid ourselves of a 
lot of that moonshine. You say that you 
believe in love. But how can you believe 
in love without a lover? You cannot be- 
lieve in an infinite ocean of being. The 
only thing that you can believe in is the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God. That 
is the only way in which you can believe in 
God. He is our all-sufficient God. That 
is the meaning of these Gospels, so modest 
and casual, but so gracious as they pour 
their realism into the empty hearts of these 
people and make them feel the nearness 
and the dearness of their Saviour. 

But that did not meet the need altogether. 
That sort of argument would not interest 
a Jew. The Jew would not ask whether 
Jesus of Nazareth was a historical person- 
ality. He would probably know that. What 
would bother him would be this: Is this 
Jesus of Nazareth the Messiah whom the 
Old Testament promises? You all know 
what we mean by the Messiah. You all 
know how God set before the hopes and 
desires of the Jewish church the promise 
of the Messiah, who should fulfill all the 
promises made to Abraham and his seed 
forever. And their desire was to know 
whether Jesus of Nazareth was this Mes- 
siah. Matthew wrote his Gospel to meet 
that need. He wrote it in order that he 
might answer that question in every Jewish 
mind that was favorably considering Chris- 
tianity, or, having accepted Christ, was still 
troubled by some doubt; and [ cannot see 
how any reasonably minded Jew can read 
through this Gospel and withhold his faith 
in the Messiah. Well, so it is that you find 
Matthew telling us exactly what the Gospel 
is about: “The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham.” He proposed to show that 
Jesus is the true Messiah, and, secondly, 
that He is a true Jew. That determined 
the purpose for which the Gospel was 
written. 

Let us notice something about the time. 
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As far as we know, the Gospel as we have 
it now was written about the year 70. It 
is immaterial—a few years either way. It 
is close to the year 70 and momentous 
events were taking place at that time. It 
is almost impossible for us to realize the 
significance of Jerusalem for the Jew. You 
know that cities in ancient times were the 
heads of states. The city was the state. 
So long as Jerusalem stood, even though 
it were under the influence of the Romans, 
they had their Temple; they had their ap- 
proach to God through their ancient ritual. 
The Jew felt that he had a nation, and a 
home, and that the promises of God were 
to some extent being fulfilled. But in the 
year 70 the Romans destroyed Jerusalem, 
and from that day to this the Jew has not 
had a home. He has been a homeless man 
on the face of the earth. It was a terrible 
shock, even to the Jewish Christian, as is 
shown by the Epistle to the Hebrews. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel was written about that time, 
to establish the faith of the Jewish Chris- 
tian in the fact that Jesus was the Messiah. 
This man Matthew was a publican who had 
been converted and brought into the Church 
by the Saviour. He was one of the 
Saviour’s disciples, a very engaging person- 
ality, modest and retiring, just the kind of 
man that would interest our Lord. This 
man had become a Christian and had, from 
the beginning of his discipleship, loved his 
Master with all his heart. We do not see 
very much of him in the story. He was 
not especially conspicuous as an apostle, 
but he was doing, in a quiet way, a very 
remarkable piece of work for the preserva- 
tion of the Christian tradition. 

Now we come upon an interesting fact. 
There are good evidences that this Gospel 
of Matthew contains in it very much of a 
popular Gospel already in existence. If 
you want to analyze, it, you will find 
about 96 per cent of Mark’s story in this 
Gospel. You will find a great deal of 
independent material concerning the birth 
of our Saviour, also concerning His move- 
ment around the country. But you will also 
find that the most interesting part is known 
as the discourse material. A writer in the 
middle of the second century says that 
Matthew put together the logia or sayings 
of Jesus and wrote them in the Hebrew, 
or Aramaic language, and these sayings 


were interpreted as best they could be, 
meaning by that that Matthew had put to- 
gether the sayings or teachings of Jesus 
in the form of a book which was originally 
in the Aramaic language—that is, the lan- 
guage spoken at the time of our Saviour 
among the Jews. This discourse material 
is made up of five sections, and it would 
seem to indicate that this book was written 
very close to the lifetime of our Saviour— 
maybe as early as 45 and possibly earlier. 
Matthew, being a publican, was no doubt 
a good scribe and fair writer. It is just 
possible that he actually recorded these 
sayings and teachings of our Saviour as he 
heard them. If that be the case, it is cer- 
tain that the Aramaic Gospel is very much 
earlier, going away back behind Mark. 

We have there an authentic document 
concerning the teachings of our Saviour, 
and some very important points of the Gos- 
pel. It is the discourse material that gives 
the Gospel of Matthew striking signif- 
cance. It is set here in the framework of 
multitudinous activities and miracles, but 
the teaching aspect of it determines in 
large measure the purpose for which the 
Gospel was written. For instance, here are 
some sections of that discourse material. 
Take the Sermon on the Mount, running 
through three chapters of the Gospel of 
Matthew. In Luke you will: find much of 
the same teaching, but it is distributed over 
a number of different events. Luke was 
very anxious to tell you the circumstances 
under which certain discourses were de- 
livered. Matthew was not concerned with 
that. He was concerned rather with the 
organization and, you might say, with the 
interpretation of the teaching of our Say- 
iour, by putting a great deal together. 

Then, take the thirteenth chapter, where 
we have those wonderful parables gathered 
in. They were doubtless spoken, not at the 
same time, for no mind could have con- 
tained so much teaching. But whenever 
our Lord put forth any of this parabolic 
teaching Matthew put it together. 

And then in the twenty-third chapter you 
have much said of the wickedness of the 
Pharisees. There you have the denuncia- 
tory teachings. 

In the latter part of the book, the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth chapters, you come 
upon the Olivet discourse, and again you 
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have a group of teachings. Teaching, how- 
ever, is not preaching. If preaching were 
teaching, it would not be so difficult. When 
you are preaching you are trying to stir up 
one’s mind by way of remembrance. When 
you are teaching you are trying to impart 
something, not necessarily new, but some- 
thing your hearers do not know. You are 
trying to impart information. That is 
exactly what the Jew wanted. He was up 
against the tremendous question as to 
whether this Jesus was the Messiah. If 
He was the Messiah, then he wanted evi- 
dence from His teachings. 

Now you will be struck by another dif- 
ference in this Gospel. It is the constant 
appeal to prophecy. The Gentile was not 
interested in a thing necessarily because 
it was old. The Gentile was very modern 
in that, and very fvuolish in many ways. 
‘He was interested in the thing because it 
was new, particularly if he had the Athe- 
nian point of view. You remember how 
Paul came into the market place and how 
they said, “What will this babbler say?” 
And the idea in their minds was whether 
he would have something new to say. That 
was the attitude of the Gentile. If you 
were to speak to a Gentile about the ful- 
filment of prophecy, he would say: “What 
do you mean by prophecy? Do you mean 
the prophecy of the Delphic oracle or the 
prophecy of a sibyl? We have heard all 
about these Jews and their belief, and we 
do not care about it.” But, on the other 
hand, the Jew was interested in a thing 
because it was old. He was a traditionalist. 
He had a family tree by which he could 
trace his ancestry almost back to Adam. 
He was more interested in genealogical 
tables than he was in current events. You 
remember Nathanael was sitting under the 
fig tree conning the Old Testament 
prophecies and trying to understand them. 
So Matthew, whenever he found Jesus’ 
teaching fitting into prophecy, used it. 
You cannot get away from that. When 
you think that these writings were gathered 
together from time to time and realize that 
here you have a scheme, here you have 
prophecy fulfilled, you cannot get away 
from the fact that this Book has been 
divinely superintended from beginning to 
end. 


Now there is a third difference. It lies 
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in the fearful denunciation of the Phar- 
isees. I suppose Matthew had a personal 
reason for it, for the publicans suffered 
much at their hands. Naturally his ears 
would be keen to hear what our Master 
said about those people. But there was a 
much more important reason. The most 
stubborn obstacle between Jesus Christ and 
the Jew was the Pharisee. If you did not 
break that down you could not get a Jew 
into the Christian Church. I have not time 
to tell you about the Pharisees. They de- 
serve much sympathetic study, particularly 
if you want to understand the limitation 
of our Saviour’s denunciation. It is a. very 
common thing for people to call others 
Pharisees and hypocrites because our Sav- 
iour did. In a ministry of nearly twenty 
years I never knew but one man whom I 
thought was a hypocrite, and I have had 
my doubts about him since. It is a terrible 
thing to call a person a hypocrite, a play- 
actor, in religion. 

One of the reasons why the Pharisees 
were opposed to Jesus was because He was 


a heretic. He was a profaner of the law, 
they thought. He set aside their ancient 
tradition. He despised the law of Moses, 


they said, and it was because of that that 
they sought to encompass the ruin of our 
Saviour. To do this they went to the ex- 
treme lengths of dishonesty and hypocrisy. 
Any effort, therefore, to make the Jews 
Christians would meet with difficulties 
from the Pharisees. It was out of that 
type of mind that came the Judaizers. 
These Judaizers were an anti-Pauline mis- 
sionary society, and were responsible for 
upsetting the faith of the Galatians, for 
much of the disturbance at Corinth, and 
even for trouble in Rome. These people 
had a pharisaical attitude. They would 
have no Christianity not thoroughly Jewish. 
So Matthew gathers together in his book 
all of this teaching of Christ on the sub- 
ject of the Pharisees, especially showing 
their hypocrisy and wickedness. 

But that is negative. The positive atti- 
tude is found in the Sermon on the Mount. 
In the Sermon on the Mount our Saviour 
made several statements. He suggested 
that the righteousness of the Christian 
must exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and the Pharisees, else they could 
not enter into the kingdom of God. That 
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was a Startling statement. The Pharisee 
was ideally the perfect man of his time. 
Even the man of the street regarded him 
in this light. And yet, our Saviour said, 
“Your righteousness must exceed that of 
the scribes and the Pharisees or you can- 
not enter the kingdom of God.” Now the 
devoutly minded Jew, trying to understand 
the mind of God and looking at this Sav- 
iour, would see something that was opening 
to him a new conception of a righteous life. 
Then our Saviour followed that by the 
statement that He came to fulfill the law 
of Moses and not to set it aside; and He 
fulfilled it, first of all, by superseding it, 
and, secondly, by enlarging and intensify- 
ing it. 

There is an appeal to human nature in 
the way our Saviour applies that. You 
take the pharisaical attitude towards sins, 
the sins against the law. The law would 
not allow you to murder a man; but it 
would allow you to hate him; and surely 
there is more Adamic pleasure in hating 
a man than there is in murdering him. 
Well, that a new thought. These 
Pharisees had no vices, because they were 
not interested in vice. It was difficult to 
find fault with their lives externally. It 
was not until our Saviour came and turned 
the law around and made it bore into their 
very hearts, made it in fact the critic of 
their very thoughts, that the Pharisees felt 
themselves in the presence of a superior 
force. 


was 


Then, again, I want you to observe the 
beauty of the picture that Matthew sketches 
on the background of pharisaical opposition. 
If you want to get its impression you must 
stop reading the Gospel verse by verse and 
chapter by chapter. Just read the whole 
book at one sitting. You can do it. The 
Gospel of Matthew is not much longer than 
a long short story. Read it over and over 
and over and forget the chapter and verse 
divisions. Let the thing grow on you and 
you will begin to get its impression. One 
impression would be this: obedience to and 
concern in the Father’s will. All through 
this Gospel the emphasis is upon the obe- 
dient Son. There is His baptism. Why 
did He submit to it? Because it became 
Him as the Son of Man to submit to it. 


There in the temptation we find Him re- 


fusing to do the will of the tempter, be- 
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cause of His loyalty to His Heavenly 
Father. All through the Gospel is the con- 
ception of the obedient Son in Whom the 
Father delights. 

Another impression is the quietness with 
which our Saviour did His work. I think 
we need to say something about that in 
these days. We are getting to be wonder- 
fully fond of noisy religious activity. Some 
of our churches—you young girls can testify 
to it—are little more than boiler factories. 
There are noise and racket running all 
through them from one day’s end to the 
other, and there is no time for rest and 
refreshment and quiet prayer and the holy 
receptive silence that is born of a reverent 
feeling of God’s nearness and dearness. 
So we are beginning to think that a Chris- 
tianity that does not cry in the street, that 
does not smear itself in black ink in every — 
newspaper, and that does not fill the world 
with a great disorganized mob of foolish 
and unthinking people, is a Christianity 
without works and without force. I do 
not know anything more dryly barren, more 
unspeakably futile, than just that sort of 
religious activity, and we are going to find, 
before this war is over, when our souls 
have been searched, and we turn back from 
the circumference to the center of spiritual 
things, we are going to find that out. We 
want to come in touch with God. You will 
find Him as far away from the noise as 
you can possibly get. Our Saviour never 
liked noise. Just take the instance of the 
little daughter of Jairus. How my heart 
has gone out to that poor father as he hur- | 
ried through the street to get the Saviour 
to heal his child. And then, you know, 
when He reached there the little girl was 
dead. The Saviour came into the house. 
The room was filled with noisy mourners. 
He put them out and closed the door, so 
there were present only the father and 
mother and Himself. Then He took her 
by the hand and said, “Little girl, wake 
up!” And then He turned to them and 
said, “Give her sémething to eat.’ The 
little girl, I suppose, did not know that 
anything had happened. No; our Saviour 
never liked noise. 

Notice how beautifully Matthew has that. 
“Neither shall he cry nor strive, nor shall 
his voice be lifted up in the streets.” That 
is one of the ancient prophecies. I love 
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to think that our Saviour is the very es- 
sence of the quiet, constructive forces that 
the world needs. Carlyle, in his “French 
Revolution,” has some striking things to 
say about that. He practically says that 
the destructive forces of life are the noisy 
forces. He says that history is not a record 
of the doings but of the misdoings of men. 
It is nothing but a record of noise. Then 
he illustrates it. Here is an acorn that falls 
to the ground and takes root. It grows 
and becomes a great oak. In its branches 
the birds nest; under it the traveler rests 
from the heat of the day. The great tree 
stands for a thousand years. Nobody has 
ever written a history of it. Nobody has 
ever recorded its struggle with the forces 
of nature. Nobody has ever told the story 
of the felicity of the birds in its branches, 
or the rest of the travelers beneath its 
shade. But in the thousandth year a clumsy 
woodman comes along and begins to chop 
it down. The forest is filled with the noise 
of the chopping. Presently the tree falls, 
and some unimportant person hears the 
noise of the fall and writes it into a book 
and calls it history. You pick up the morn- 
ing paper. You will find it full of the 
misdoings of men. If it is brought to our 
attention—if anything is brought to our 
attention—it is probably because it is noisy 
and not true. 

Who has ever written the history of 
love? Who has ever written the story of 
the quiet force that is the most vital energy 
in the universe? Nobody, because it does 
its work well. It does not shout. It is 
shy. I hope there will come to be a spirit 
of reverence in the Christian Church that 
will drive these mountebanks, these ex- 
ploiters of ignorant and unthinking people, 
back into the darkness where they belong. 
And that will come to pass if we but steep 
our souls in the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
as Matthew presents it to us. 

Now here is another impression that will 
come to you. I refer to His compassion. 
“A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench.” Did 
you never notice the knowledge Christ has 
of men’s needs? You cannot walk about 
with Him for an hour without finding the 
halt and the maimed and the blind follow- 
ing Him. He goes out into the street and 
even the poor beggars like Bartimeus cry 
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out unto Him. Their hurts attracted Him, 
just as a bruise on a baby’s arm would at- 
tract a mother, who would at once kiss 
away its tears. And do you know last 
night as I saw you coming down from 
Round Top with all those bright colors, it 
seemed to me like a river of life flowing 
down from that hill, and I thought of the 
love and the joy and the hope your parents 
had in you; and then I could not help but 
think that the time would come when you 
would get bruised by the responsibilities 
of life, and you would need a Saviour 
Who was tender and compassionate and 
intimately near. “A bruised reed shall he 
not break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench.” You cannot always be strong. 
You cannot always go without bruising. 
You cannot always keep the fire in your 
heart flaming high. You need the compas- 
sion and the pity, the understanding and 
the love of the Saviour that comes down 
and wraps itself around your life like a 
protecting garment, so that you shall feel 
safe. 

That is Matthew’s picture of Christ. 
And his Gospel passes out of a narrow 
Jewish exclusiveness that would keep all 
the blessing of God for one people, into a 
broad, rich universalism. How better could 
it be expressed than in that unforgetable 
verse, “Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest”? Did you never notice how Christ 
went among His own people, peering into 
every man’s face, looking for the kindling 
light of understanding: calling, calling to 
the people, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, all ye that are 
bruised in spirit and broken in heart, all ye 
that are burdened with the sense of moral 
infirmity, come unto Me and I will give you 
rest”? 

That is Matthew’s great note, and so 
when you go through this Gospel, passing 
out of the noisy secularism that surrounded 
the early Church, into the inner sanctuaries 
of the Christian experience, and find these 
wonderful things, you cannot help but feel 
that you are dealing with reality, that you 
are dealing with a Saviour just beside you, 
with a Saviour Who understands you, with 
a Saviour Who can help you, with a Sav- 
iour Who, above all else, is incomparably 
great. 


THE ACTS: QUESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D. D. 


Dr. Charles R. Erdman of Princeton, 
N. J., continues here the correspondence 
course in the study of Acts, which was 
begun in the July issue. Our readers are 
urged to avail themselves of this excep- 
tional opportunity of securing expert guid- 
ance in Bible study. There is an enroll- 
ment fee of $1 to cover postage and inci- 
dental expenses. 


Tue First PersecuTIon. v. 12-42. 


58. What motives led to this second oppo- 
sition to the church? 12-18. iv. 1- 
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59. In what particulars was this opposi- 
tion more serious? iii. 1, 3, 4, 11, 
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60. By what similar deliverance from 
prison was encouragement given to 
the early church? v. 17-25. xii. 1- 
We 

61. Are angels real beings, or disem- 
bodied spirits, or creatures of the 
fimaginationne ve. 190 weSum valine 


Efeb. tis 7 a Matt. coxti ae o0sm bess 
xxxiv. 7. Luke xxii. 43, 1 Cor: vi. 
3. Heb. i. 14. 


62. How does the reply of Peter corre- 
spond with his previous defense? 
29-32. iv. 9-12, 19-20. 

63. Was the advice of Gamaliel a defense 
of the apostles? 33-42. 


vi. 1-7. 


64. Were the apostles at fault for the 
neglect of the Greek-speaking wid- 
ows? 1-4. 

65. What distinct duties were suggested 
for two classes of church officers? 
1-4, 

66. What qualifications are named for 
those who are entrusted with the 
temporal affairs of the church? 3, 
5: 

67. How were they formally ordained to 
their office? 6. 

68. Was the early church careful to pro- 
vide for the poor? Acts ii. 44-45. 
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iv. 34-35. xi. 27-30. Gal. ii. 10. 1 
Cor. xvi. 1-3. Rom. xv. 26. Rom. 
Sore sy 


Tue First Martyrpom. vi. 8-vii. 60. 


69. Who were the accusers of Stephen, 
and what was their motive? 8-10. 
Matt. xxvii. 18. Mark xv. 10. 

70. How far were their charges probably 
true? 11-14. Matt. xxiv. 1-2. John 
iv. 21-24. Heb. x. 1, 9-10, 14. John 
re IA 

71. Who are the principal historic char- 
acters named by Stephen in his de- 
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72. How did Stephen prove that the wor- 
ship of God was not confined to the 
temple? vii. 2, 9, 29-33, 38, 46-50. 

73. How did he show that the deliverers 
sent by God had always been re- 
jected? 9-14, 22-29, 35, 37-40. 

74. How did he convict his accusers of 
the same sin? 51-53. 

75. For what supposed crime was Stephen 
stoned? 54-59. Ley. xxiv. 14-16. 
1 Kings xxi. 13. 

76. How was he strengthened in the hour 
of trial? 55-56, 59, 60. 

77. In what respect did his prayer re- 
semble that of his Lord? 60. Luke 
xxill. 34. 

78. Was Saul involved in the guilt of 
stoning Stephen? 58, viii. 1, 3. 
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Tue PREACHING OF PHILIP. viii. 1-40. 

79. What worse evil resulted from the 
martyrdom of Stephen? viii. 1-3. 

80. How did God overrule it for good? 
vili. 4-8. xi. 19-21. 

81. For what Christian work had Philip 


been ordained? Acts vi. 1-6. 

82. What was the substance of Philip’s 
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83. What were the results of his preach- 
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84. Was Simon a true believer? 9-13, 
18-24. 


85. Were miraculous spiritual gifts after- 
wards bestowed without the laying 
on of hands? x. 44-48. 

86. How does the story of Philip encour- 
age Christians to expect opportuni- 
ties for service in unpromising 
places? 26-29, 
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87. How does it intimate the necessity for 
promptness in action? 27-30. 

88. Can God be trusted to prepare the 
way for His obedient witnesses? 28- 
ash, 

89. How soon should converts confess 
their faith in Christ? 36-38. x. 44- 
48. 

90. What further mention is made of 
Philip, and by what title was he 
known? xxi. 8-14. 


ix. 1-31. 


91. What were the early career and the 
character of Saul of Tarsus? ix. 
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92. How does his conversion prove the 
Resurrection of Christ? 1 Cor. xv. 
1-9. Acts xxii. 17-20. 

93. Can a man at the same time be obey- 
ing his conscience and be commit- 
ting sin? 1 Tim. i. 12-16. Phil. iii. 
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94. When and where did Saul receive 
forgiveness of sins and the gift of 
the Holy Spirit? Acts xxii. 11-16. 

95. How was the reluctance of Ananias 
overcome; and what encouragement 
does his example give to Christian 
workers? ix. 15. 

96. How does Saul show the courage of 
his convictions? ix, 20-22. 

97. Why were his consequent sufferings 
peculiarly distressing? xxvi. 11-12. 
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98. How does the generous sympathy of 
Barnabas render a great service to 
the church? ix. 26-30. xi. 22-26. 


THE CONVERSION OF SAUL. 


Tue RECEPTION OF CoRNELIUS. ix. 31-xi. 18. 


99. What circumstances brought the 
chosen messenger within the call of 
Cornelius? ix. 32-43. 

100. What miracles of Christ are similar 
to the healing of A*neas and the 
raising of Dorcas? Luke v. 18-26. 
Matt. ix. 23-26. 

101. What was the previous moral and 
spiritual character of the three men 
whose conversion is most carefully 
detailed in the Acts? viii. 27-31. 
ix. 1-2; Phil. iii. 4-6. Acts x. 1-2. 
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102. Was Cornelius saved before he sent 
for Petér? . xi. 13-14. x. 43. x. 34- 
35. 

103. Why did Peter’s vision make him 
willing to visit Cornelius? x. 9-23. 
xi. 11-14. 

104. How did Cornelius show his readi- 
ness to do the will of God? 7, 8, 
24-33. 

105. Did Peter teach that good Gentiles 
could be saved without faith in 
Christ, or that through faith in 
Christ even good Gentiles could be 
saved? x. 34-35, 43. xi. 13-14. 

106. How does Peter declare, in a single 
sentence, the means, the instrument, 
the universality and the essence of 
salvation? 43. 

107. What attested the faith and salvation 
of Cornelius and his friends? 44- 
48. xi. 17-18. 

108. How did the church in Jerusalem re- 
gard Peter’s action in eating with 
Gentiles? xi. 1-3. 

109. What persuaded them to forgive this 
supposed breach of ceremonial law? 


4-18. 
110. Did they believe that Cornelius was 
saved? 18. 


111. Did they expect him to now observe 
the law of Moses? xv. 1-5. 


Tue Mission oF BARNABAS. xi. 19-30. 


112. What events led to the organization 
of the first Gentile church? xi. 19- 
Ph \e 

113. By what great leaders was the church 
established and strengthened? xi. 
22-26. 

114. How did the members show their 
conscious unity with the Jewish 
converts in Jerusalem? 27-30. 1 
Cornexvisnl-ocr Copii ix: 
1-15. 

115. What are some of the names by which 
church members were designated? 
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xix. 9-23. 


Tue PERSECUTION OF HEROD. xii. 


116. What was the motive of Herod in 
persecuting the church? xii. 1-3. 

117. What contrasts are suggested by 
Peter’s sleeping in the garden and 
sleeping in the prison? Matt. xxvi. 
36-46. Acts xii. 3-11. 
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118. Are Christians sometimes surprised 
by the answers to their prayers? 
xii, 12-17. 
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119. What encouragement would the de- 
liverance of Peter and the tragic 
death of Herod suggest to the 
church? xii. 18-23. 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Luanza MIsSION, 
VIA ELIZABETHVILLE, 
Conco BELGE, 


January 15, 1917. 
Dear Friend: 


Tell me, did I do wrong? A man came 
up to me a week ago and, poor fellow, 
he seemed netted in a mesh of care. With 
refreshing absence of apology he defied 
me to refuse to help him for he was seek- 
ing his kidnapped children, a bunch of five 
young folk whom he loved right well. 
Waving a dismissing hand I rigorously re- 
ferred him back to his chief, but he stuck 
to me with the pertinacity of good glue. 
So it came to the old conclusion that in 
this rough land where we have no parad- 
ing policemen, I had to break the Code 
Napoléon and tackle this trouble. That is 
to say, I enrolled myself as a sort of spe- 
cial constable in order to try and get the 
criminal by the heels. But things are not 
what they seem so far, because when I had 
run the culprit down, lo, she is a meek- 
mouthed woman who might have stepped 
out of the pages of a Sunday school prize. 

“True,” said she, “I stole the children but 
it was to rescue them from their father 
who is a murderer.” Then it came can- 
didly out, one of the old African wheel- 
within-a-wheel surprises, the story of the 
murder of her two sisters by this mild-look- 
ing man. It would require a painter, and 
no common painter, to depict the look of 
indignation on the man’s face as he ad- 
mitted the double death of these sisters 
but claimed his official right so to do. For 
these double murders were an official affair, 
the king was dead and must not go “the 
long journey alone to the grave,’ hence 
this demand that the lesser is contained 
in the greater, then when the king is buried 
why should not these women be buried 
alive along with him? 


So said, so done: and the most exasper- 


ating phase of the episode is the mild- 
mannered complacency of the culprit who 
poses as plaintiff in this case of kidnapping. 

And the result? The policeman is not 
the judge so it was a poor pro tem compro- 
mise until our clumsy legal mill could get 
into motion, and, meantime, the filial five 
clung to their daddy and wondered what all 
the fuss was about. But why be a special 
constable and do nothing special? Wait a 


bit: the story is not nearly ended for we 
had a blessed go in the Gospel when God 
softened their hearts; softened them, I 
mean, with altogether a special sort of 
softness, and away went the man confess- 
ing to Christ. 

And now for the end with its terminal 
tragedy. Away went the man and his five 
little ones, away over the hills down into 
the Sera plain. There they got into the 
yellow grass, both tall and treacherous, and 
here comes along at noonday “Nemesis, 
daughter of night,” in the form of a lion 
roaring in rage. The father stood up to it 
with his spear as the children shivered 
behind him. But the spear broke on him 
and the oncoming lion killed the man and 
two children, taking the three of them in 
as many bites. Thus ended my poor little 
bit of special constable work, the most 
special bit of all being the farewell service 
for the special salvation of their souls. 

Then the judge came along only to find 
the man was beyond his jurisdiction, but 
there was another trial and we had a great 
assembly of all the chiefs and tribesmen. 
Full of the dignity of his judicial functions 
he was theoretically a savage sort of man 
but practically as mild as milk with a real 
leaning to the big, better things of life. 
He loves hitting straight in words of one 
syllable, and I dare declare that this official 
surpassed all others in honoring our posi- 
tion in the country. Far from our being 
the deposed and eclipsed nobodies of or- 
dinary law-court procedure, he opened the 
diet by insisting that we should be seated 
on either side of him and there before a 
great sea of faces he made a speech de- 
claring that he was only a poor earthly 
judge, whereas we were nothing less than 
the representatives of the great Judge of 
Eternity. Then came the trial which he 
conducted with decision and _ dispatch. 
Shorn of all technicalities and irrelevant 
excursions he gave the naked negro the 
naked truth and then came the last acts of 
an exciting drama. For after he had issued 
his judgment he wound the whole thing up 
by asking me to address them all on that 
sacred subject of Eternity that he had 
already referred to! 

Thus it was the Devil made a poor thing 
out of that criminal conspiracy of his, for 
just as the shedding of Christ’s blood 


‘brought salvation to mankind, so this local 


bloodshedding brought the opportunity to 
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offer the same salvation to all, officially 
offer same, if I may so speak. Then I 
turned to the judge and publicly told him 
that God would not be in his debt for so 
honoring Him in giving His word a chance 
of winning the souls of men back to the 
God who made them in His own image. 
This is a rare thing, remember, to get such 
a man to side with us, for all down South 
you have dozens of white men who are 
anti-mission in their blood and in their 
bones. Forgetful of the funny fact that 
all this amounts to declaring that they 
wish missionaries had never come to our 
ancestors and that we ourselves were still 
heathen! 

Some of these fellows on occasion are 
bravely blunt, and once and again you get 
a thrill when he speaks the truth and shames 
the devil. Take one of the bravest of 
them all, Mr. Herbert Ward, one of Stan- 
ley’s old bodyguard. He makes no sancti- 
monious pretensions but listen to his exact 
words as he tells a truly typical tale. “At 
the little station of _L———, several white 
men had foregathered from the different 
parts of the country. There were eight of 
us in all and we represented five different 
nationalities. A day or two previously a 
stock of provisions had arrived, compris- 
ing among other things a few demijohns 
of Portuguese red wine. The dinner that 
night was a lengthy one, tongues wagged 
and brains grew heated. By midnight 
things had developed into a carousal and 
the air was rent with drunken songs and 
shouts. It was the rainy season and the 
night was hot and heavy, foreboding the 
approach of a storm. During a temporary 
lull I went forth alone to seek fresh air. 
Never shall I forget my experience for 
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I caught the strains of a familiar hymn tune 
chanted by little children of the Mission in 
a valley below. As if in gentle rebuke to 
us they sang: 


Wonso wuna usatu ambikulu 
Wonso wonso bika Keza,’ 


(Whosoever will—'tis life for evermore, 
Whosoever will, may come.) 


There you have got it scrupulously in 
his own words from the man who took the 
Gold Medal in the Paris Salon for his 
bronze statue. So the day is coming when 
God will give us yet a band of big brothers 
from the man who must lead the land for 
good or evil and therefore resolved to lead 
towards the light. Like all of us Paul pre- 
ferred the raw heathen to his own country- 
men, I mean, the antagonistic sort who 
froth at the mouth because we seek to go 
steadily and soberly on for God, obeying 
the command of Christ that rescued our 
own land from the doom of Africa. 

Watch the Pauline order, please; which 
come first, the heathen or the other people? 
The Apostle puts it, “in perils from mine 
own countrymen, in perils from the heathen.” 
There in that order of his, there in the 
sarcastic sequence of the heathen being 
only hinderers in a secondary sense, I say, 
there you have the old Bible putting its 
finger on the sore spot of Africa. For 
just as we unify all Africans under the 
sweeping title of “the blacks” so they re- 
ciprocate and make us all into a mad med- 
ley of “whites,” the character of our color 
being, alas, not the color of our character. 
People talk a lot about the color question 
and leave the innuendo that all this is on 
the side of the blacks, whereas the con- 
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trary is true. For is it not the first law 
of color that black is the absence of all 
color just as white is the concentration of 
all conceivable color? 

Mr. Hoste will soon be leaving for the 
South and thence home. Since his arrival 
he has made manifold discoveries that 
made him both blink and think. Eye openers 
such as: That all our mileage here must 
be counted by time of travel, not by map- 
measure, and that fifteen miles per day is 
the normal daily distance we can do. That 
therefore a man in Glasgow can get to 
India far quicker than we can get a reply 
from Bunkeya, where dear lamented Mr. 
Arnot began and ended his service in the 
Garenganze long ago. That this being so, 
his parish far down there is as removed 
from mine as Russia and Spain, only 
much more so. Also, that dear Doctor 
Fisher is so far away that I have not seen 
him in twenty-five years. Also, that my old 
companion Mr. Lane is far nearer England 
than he is to us here. And so on and on; 
what cobwebs we have to remove from 
people’s brains! Lastly and most ghastly 
of all, that with the inrush of civilization 
from the South you cannot move a yard 
without having to pay in silver, as the na- 
tive disdains copper currency. 

Yet we are going on for God and these 
are the best days we have ever had, the 
very conversions having a matured char- 
acter about them that makes you feel how 
real they are: Men who were the malig- 
nants of their town and fighting hard 
against the faith they now follow! And 
now I must stop all this chatter, for the 
work is calling and this is almost (no, 
I take that back!) the wasting of time. 
What I mean is, that all the time I have 
been writing I have had the uncomfortable 
feeling of the man in the cab who hears 
the taxi ticking out twopence as a penalty 
for delay! 


Loyally yours, 


Dan CRAWFORD. 


P, S.—We read this morning of the man 
of Macedonia seeking Paul to come over 
and lend a hand. And the new point to this 
old commonplace cry was that the man 
who did this thing did it ‘standing,’ not 
groveling on the ground. “There STOOD 
a man of Macedonia saying, Come over 
and help us.” Mark you, he did not even 
say “Please,” for he stood and did not bow 
or scrape. ; 

It is the imperative mood from an im- 
perative man for an imperative need! We 
have a great chief in the hills here who 
has sent our church a thundering challenge 
accusing us of murder if we seek not to 
save his tribe. He is standing up to us, 
not groveling: he is saying, “Come over,” 
not “Please come.” Will you come and 
come quickly? 
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Mr. Benjamin A. Jenkins is entering upon a 
ten weeks’ evangelistic engagement under the 
auspices of the Evangelistic Committee of New 
York City, on the second of July. The work will 
be largely in connection with the so-called tent 
work during the summer months, a line of work 
in which Mr. Jenkins has had special experience. 


Below are given the recent and prospective 
engagements of some workers in the evangelistic 
field: 


W. E. Biederwolf and Party.—Sept. 9, South 
Bend, Ind. 


Chester Birch.—July 22, Woodson, IIl. 

H. W. Bromley and Party.—Sept. 9, Brainerd, 
Minn. 

Eup Re Hermiston.—July, Hermosa, Calif. ; 

Oscar Lowry and Party.—Aug. 19-Sept. 23, 
Trenton, Mo. 


Milton S. Rees.—July, Rochester, N. Y.; Aug. 
12, Worcester, Mass.; Aug. 13-19, Weirs, N. H.; 
Aug. 20-26, Hedding, N. H. 


Charles C. Smith and Party.—Aug. 12-Sept. 2, 
Marshall, Minn.; Sept. 9-30, Dighton, Kan. 

Charles T. Wheeler and Party.—Aug. 5-Sept. 9, 
Herrin, Ill.; Sept. 16-Oct. 21, Greenville, Ill. 
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Challenge of the Sunday School (The). By 
Charles P. Wiles. Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. Cloth. 185 pages. $1. 


Dr. Wiles has prepared a book which will give a 
general view of the Sunday school, its manage- 
ment, aims and possibilities. The book is evi- 
dently designed to arouse the interest of those 
pastors who may not now be realizing the possi- 
bilities of their own Sunday schools. It will 
answer the questions of such a man, and also 
stimulate him to effort. We would judge that the 
book was especially designed for the members of 
the author’s denomination.—_J. M. S. 


Challenge (The): The Church and the New 
World Order. By Frederick Lynch, D. D. 
eek RevellaiCoueoNew ork | /Cloth; 263 
pages. $1.25 net. 


The twenty-seven chapters in this book are re- 
printed from editorials in the Christian Work, 
and are a forcible plea against war, preparedness 
and our own entrance into the present war. Many 
readers will feel that the identification of pacifi- 
cism with essential Christianity is too close, and 
that the “Old Testament” principles. of justice 
and righteousness cannot be neglected in inter- 
national dealings; but Dr. Lynch’s able argu- 
ments may. be read with profit by those who do 
not share his viewpoint and even now, after we 
have entered the war.—W. H. J. 
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Evangel of the Strait Gate (The). By Rev. 
W. M. Clow, D. D. Geo. H. Doran Co., New 
York. Cloth. 306 pages. $1.35 net. 


There is a unique flavor about everything that 
Dr. Clow writes. He gives us the impression of 
one who sees with the inner eye. The habit 
of reading sermons is supposed to be much on 
the decline in these days; this is to be regretted, 
for we could wish that many a minister would 
lose himself in the radiant atmosphere of these 
sermons of Dr. Clow. He is convinced that if 
once we can catch the glimpse of the radiancy 
of the character and the message of Jesus, that 
the persuasiveness of that vision will in itself 
lead us with sure footsteps in the path of social 
and moral reform. The sermons manifest that 
they are sprung from a living heart in loving 
contact with the children of God.—J. M. S. 


Fight for the Republic. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Maps. 
trated. Cloth. 404 pages. $2.50 net. 


The great war to which Americans look back is 
the Civil War. The war to which they now 
look forward they do not yet know. Yet they 
hope that the one as the other will prove to be 
for the promotion of national unity and the 
freedom of men. In the clear and orderly pages 
of this volume Rossiter Johnson has set forth 
the greater events of the Civil War with accuracy 
and conciseness. His aim has been to choose 
only those events which meant either marked 
advance or marked delay of the final conclusion. 
With the exception of Lincoln’s first inauguration 
and the Emancipation Proclamation the events 
emphasized are battles or campaigns. These are 
handled with a clearness and directness that 
aid greatly in understanding the movements of 
troops and with occasional illuminating quota- 
tions from eyewitnesses. Three concluding 
chapters deal with the Grand Review, the Federal 
finances, and the ‘‘measure of valor.” On the 
basis that losses incurred serve as a measure 
of valor the author concludes that no European 
war has equalled the Civil War, with the excep- 
tion of the present, in which the difference in 
weapons and methods makes suitable comparison 
impossible. The author’s steady avoidance of 
panegyric and his direct, almost abrupt style 
are commendable features.—E. M. N. 


By Rossiter Johnson. 
Illus- 


Grand Adventure (The), and Other Sermons, 
By Robert Law, D. D. Geo. H. Doran Co., 
New York. Cloth. 219 pages. $1.25 net. 

The publishers say that “a volume of sermons 

from Professor Law means that the reader is 

privileged to have the best pulpit expression of 

Canada.” Certainly these are strong sermons, 

and the author need not have apologized by 

offering “the usual excuse,” that their publication 
has been urged upon him by many. The sermon 
which. gives the title to the book is upon Abra- 
ham, who ‘‘went out not knowing whither he 
went,” and is finely developed with an exhorta- 
tion to all to look upon life as a Divine adven- 
ture. The present war is naturally touched upon 
here and there, and there is one sermon which 
deals with Christ’s sayings about nonresistance. 
“Literally construed,” he says, ‘‘our Lord’s 
precepts have only an individual reference; they 
prescribe the duty of one person face to face 
with another person; they do not lay down any 
rule of conduct where the rights and interests 
of a third party are concerned. That the law 
of love intends that the nations of the world 
shall be at the mercy of whichsoever of them 
is most selfish and conscienceless, I can find 
no ground at all for believing.”—E. C. L. 
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By William Bruce Doyle. 
. H. Revell Co., New York. Frontispiece. 
Cloth. 120 pages; 75 cents net. 
This little book of 120 pages gives all that is 
known of the family of Jesus, from the facts 
presented in the Bible. We have the story of 
the establishment of the home of Joseph and Mary ; 
the birth of Jesus, and John the Baptist; the 
amazement of the public ministry of Jesus, as 


Holy Family (The). 
F 


seen by His mother and brothers; the tragedy .- 


of the Crucifixion, followed by their clarified un- 
derstanding of Jesus, as shown by their presence 
with the disciples on the day of Pentecost. 

Their further development is shown, of Jude 
in his epistle, and of James, the great Church 
leader, in the Acts and also in his epistle. 

This is a fresh viewpoint. To understand Jesus 
properly we must see Him first of all as the 
people of His day saw Him. It is only through 
their eyes that we can obtain the outline of the 
portrait. Certain details may be added after- 
wards. What Mary thought of her boy, and 
what James “absorbed into his very being from 
daily contact with his brother, are studies well 
worth while.—S. C. H. 


Hygiene in Mexico: A Study of Sanitary and 
Educational Problems. By Alberto J. Pani, 
C. E. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Charts. 
Cloth. 206 pages. $1.50. 


Convinced of the importance of public health as 
the basis of material and social progress of a 
nation, Mr. Pani, one of the members of the 
joint Mexican-American Commission recently in 
session at Atlantic City, has written a stimulat- 
ing study of the conditions of public health in 
the City of Mexico. He has pointed out in a 
popular style, but from a definitely scientific 
point of view, the present conditions, and has 
also outlined a programme of publicity and edu- 
cation to secure the prompt, effective correction 
of the conditions that so severely handicap the 
common people of the Federal District. The 
book is particularly interesting to American 
readers, not only in its scientific aspects, but as 
a practical evidence of the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Constitutional Party, as it was 


undertaken at the direction of Mr. Carranza.— 

ahd. Ne 

Letters of Richard Watson Gilder. Edited by 
Rosamond Gilder. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. illustrated. Cloths ~ 515 pages; ~ $3.50 


net. 


There is a charm about the personality of Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder. Charm defies analysis, but 
as we read these pages it is the essential lovable- 
ness of the man that attracts us. He was born 
to be a poet, and his birthright is to be found 
in the volumes of poetry which he has left. But 
this was not all his birthright, for he was born 
with a conscience also. That fact ought perhaps 
to have made his birthplace New England, but, 
as a matter of fact, he was born in New Jersey. 
Unlike other poets who might be named, he was 
a hard worker. All these things made him a 
reformer. These efforts began in his early years 
as a reporter and continued with increasing 
earnestness through all the years. The public 
welfare was dear to him. , He hated controversy 
but he was engaged in much of it, for his strong 
sense of justice provided him with a fund of 
indignation that would out. He fought for the 
people in the tenements and tenement house re- 
form must ever be associated with his name. 
Sometimes he found himself opposed to institu- 


tions which he loved and to men who were his: 


friends. The most striking instance of this was 
his struggle to make Trinity Church Corporation 
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put their tenement house property into living 

order. Then we recall his name as one of the 

champions for international copyright. This, too, 

he won. His efforts in behalf of the kindergarten, 

which he recognized as a means of developing 

better civic life, may not be so well known. Here 

he shows himself a prophet-statesman of social 

service. ‘‘Plant a free kindergarten in any quarter 

of the overcrowded metropolis and you have be- 

gun then and there the work of making better 

lives, better homes, better citizens and a better 

city’ (page 205). The introduction of this 

system into the New York schools is due very 

largely to his influence. Then he was also a. 
champion of Civil Service. Perhaps it was this 

which made him such a devoted friend of Grover 

Cleveland. Certainly at first glance one would 

not behold in these two men a common likeness. 

But there was a likeness within. The same 

spirit which fired Grover Cleveland burned like- 

wise in the soul of Richard Watson Gilder. He © 
never was a “practical politician,’ but the secret ~ 
of his success is thus described in the Tribune: 

“Mr. Gilder is a reformer because he is also a 

gentleman.” .He was always ready to concede 

a point which did not sacrifice a principle, but 

all his love of righteousness and tact and urban- 

ity were marshaled on the side of a principle 

which would not concede a point. That same 

“fire divine’? found expression not only in verse, ” 
but also in all his work in municipal and national 

and international politics. This book bids us 

remember him as far more than the editor and 

maker ot the Century magazine. With all his 

achievements he was ever modest and simple 

hearted, and though he had great friends and 

great gifts he could never make himself believe 

that he was “important” or even remotely de- 

served the public and private honors which were 

crowded upon him in his last years. 

He would not, have believed this passage, writ- 
ten about him in 1909, but we who admire him 
for his true worth will easily believe it. ‘“‘Now 
in his sixty-fifth year he remains the most active 
of New York’s editors, the most conspicuous of 
New York’s civil reformers, and the sole survivor 
of by far the most brilliant group of men ever 
brought together in the metropolis by the exi- 
gencies of the profession of literature’ (page 442). 
s\n hour before he died he wrote a letter closing 
with this reference to Tennyson, “You see him : 
standing serene in the afterglow, awaiting in 
tranquillity the natural end” (page 498). Within: 
an hour the natural end had come for Richard 
Watson Gilder. In the afterglow we now behold 
him, 

Was he a religious man? The answer to that 
question depends on whether we value first the 
answer of the creeds or of the New Testament, of 
the conventionally orthodox or of Jesus Christ. 
There can be no doubt as to what answer would 
be given by Him Who emphasized the spirit 
rather than the letter, the real and vital rather 
than the ceremonial—“by their fruits ye shall 
know them.”’—H., P. 


Mid-Week Service (The). 
and W. F. Cook. Methodist Book Concern, 
New York. Cloth.’ 110 pages. 35 cents net. 


“This is not an inquest,’’ says the preface, “but 
plans to be a conquest.’”? Here is no discussion 
in the spirit of childhood, which continues to ask, 
“Who killed Cock Robin?” The array of dis- 
agreeing witnesses do not say, ‘‘The minister with 
his long talks’; ‘The congregation with its cold 
indifference”; ‘‘The age with its sordid worldli- 
ness.” A judge might indict the whole people, 
which Burke says you cannot rightly do. 

As to the prayer meeting being dead, many 


By H. E. Luccock 
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take the attitude of the French minister at the 
English court who reported to his government: 
“Some, say that the Pretender is dead; some say 
that he is not. For myself I believe neither 
story.” 

So the authors give their convictions, standards 
and experiences, and then plunge into some live, 
helpful methods which can be used to make the 
service appeal to more persons, touch present-day 
life more truly, and make some spiritual truth 
stand out more clearly. Such standards as “The 
biggest prayer meeting in the city,” and ‘Forty 
testimonies in forty minutes,’ are rather over- 
done. “We cannot measure events with a foot- 
tule,’ says John Fiske; and surely this applies 
to the midweek service. The question is, rather, 
“Ts there true prayer?’ Does the meeting ‘“do- 
mesticate truth”? “Is it linked up to service?” 

So without claiming to be a panacea, or solving 
“the prayer meeting problem’ we have here an 
enheartening consideration of this, that is, was, 
and may continue to be a means of grace to those 
who put heart into it.—T. C 


Mind of God (The). 
F. H. Revell Co., 
pages. $1 net. 


This is an attempt “through the current psy- 
chology of the hour” to discover “an apt analogy 
to make plain the Trinity.” The spirit of the 
book is reverent, and its theme the loftiest that 
could be taken. We are obliged to say, however, 
that its method is too knowing, and based upon 
a “psychology” that is not thoroughly proven, 
or perhaps provable. The author, it seems to us, 
commits the mistake (an old fallacy) of trying 
to explain the obscure by the more obscure. The 
psychologic rubrics of the conscious, subcon- 
scious and superconscious are too vague and un- 
stable to be made the basis of an “explanation” 
of so supreme a mystery as that of the Trinity, 
or even of an “analogy” of it. The “conscious” 
we know (for consciousness is the root of all 
philosophy) and the “‘subconscious’’ we seem to 
know, but what is the “superconscious’? Still 
more doubtful is the identification of the Third 
Person of the Trinity (alone) with the “super” 
part of the concept, for the Father and the Son 
are not less “‘spiritual’’ than is He, and how can 
the Father be relegated to the “subconscious”? 
Having said these things by way of kindly criti- 
cism we cordially admit the fact that the book 
is full of the sweetness and light of a humble 
yet confident faith, that it is well thus to try 
to throw more light on the Trinitarian position, 
and that the great value of this discussion lies 
in its honest attempt to emphasize and to exalt 
the doctrine of the Deity (not just ‘‘divinity”’) 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.—C. A. S. D. 


By Elwin L. House, D. D. 
New York. Cloth. 188 


Ministry (The): An Appeal to College Men. By 
Charles Franklin Thwing, D. D., LL. D.  Pil- 
grim Press, Boston. Cloth. 89 pages. 50 
cents net. 


Dr. Thwing confesses in an introductory note 
that this little volume is intended to be a help 
to young men who may contemplate entering the 
ministry. A young man in such a position would 
find this book of inestimable value. The three 
main chapters present: first, the attractions of 
the ministry; second, the objections to the min- 
istry as a calling; and third, the qualities neces- 
sary in the man who chooses the ministry. In 
each one of these Dr. Thwing has been entirely 
frank, and we think has given a fair statement 
of both the attractions and the objections to the 
ministry. The closing chapter, which gives testi- 
monies regarding the satisfactions and the oppor- 
tunities of the ministry, is really a footnote to 
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the chapter on the attractions of the ministry. 
It is heartening to read these simple testimonies 
of men who have made full proof of their life 
of service as ministers of the Gospel.—J. M. S. 
W. E. 


Necessity of Christ (The). By Rev. 


Orchard, D. D. E. P.) Dutton & Co., New 
York. Cloth. 164 pages. $1.25 net. 
This is a remarkable book—perhaps the most 
remarkable book in the field of Christian 


thought which this year will see. It is remark- 
able not simply because of its thoughtfulness, its 
intellectual power, its concise reasoning and flash- 
ing phrase. It is remarkable because of its con- 
clusions and its process. By methods critical 
rather than dogmatic Dr. Orchard sets before 
us the unrealized radicalism of Christian ortho- 
doxy. He,does this not because he is interested 
in orthodoxy as such, for which he has some keen- 
edged words. ‘‘Intensest devotion to the person 
of Christ,” he remarks, “seems compatible with 
denying every principle by which He lived and 
for which He died,’ and goes on to point out 
how this has set earnest, thinking folk searching 
for the Way of Life in every direction but that 
of orthodoxy. Such a search Dr. Orchard himseff 
has made, not for purposes of apologetic but for 
the satisfaction of need. Though he returns to 
“something so very like traditional, orthodox 
Christianity that we cannot see what the differ- 
ence is,’ he does not think that thereby the 
professionally orthodox need be comforted nor 
the radical disappointed. ‘‘Our discovery is that 
orthodox Christianity is anything but conven- 
tional. It is riotous and revolutionary.” ‘‘We 
thought that the Athanasian Creed was the bul- 
wark of things as they are; we found that it read 
more like the First Charter of Socialism.’”? And 
this is so because of the ‘‘necessity of Christ.” 
Through six bold and finely wrought chapters, 
each of which deserves to become a monograph, 
the author develops the necessity of Christ to 
Thought, to Religion, to Christianity, to Person- 
ality, to Society, to God. In each he tests the 
new and old philosophies of the day by the de- 
mands of human need, and skilfully shows where 
the very claims they make are not satisfied with- 
out Christ. ‘When we were told that Christ 
was God, it meant nothing to us; no more than 
if it had been said that Christ was Zeus, Allah, 
or Odin; now that we have discovered that God 
was Christ, nothing remains where it was, and 
there is a new heaven and a new earth.” To 
some, Dr. Orchard’s conciseness will undoubtedly 
be perplexing at points, especially in the chapter 
on the necessity of Christ to thought. It is, 
moreover, no book for the intellectually lazy. 
But to those who desire to think hard and to 
think deeply, it is a book to be pondered over 
very carefully, to be tested very rigidly, not only 
by examination of the book: itself, but also by 
reflecting on one’s own sense of need, one’s own 
religious conviction—E. M. N. 
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AUGUST, 1917) . 


Wednesday, 1st. J... . will refine them 
as silver is refined, and will try them as 
gold 1s tried: they shall call on my name, 
and I will hear them: I will say, It is my 
people: and they shall say, The Lorpis my 
God. Zech. xiu. 9. 

In every trial of His people, when God 
has formed the trial, He has made a door 
in it, a way to escape. When He makes 
the trial, He makes a door out of it, as part 
of it; it is not made afterwards, but He 
makes it with a door. We often do not see 
the door which God has made for us, and 
go everywhere except where He has put it; 
but we are blest indeed when we come to 


know God’s own door, and find His way of 


escape for us in the valley of Achor—trou- 


ble. In both great and small troubles very 
often the acceptance of the trial is itself 
the door; if we take the trial as from the 
Lord, it will issue in hope and joy and 
peace—A. Moody Stuart. 


Thursday, 2nd. He knoweth the way 
that I take: when he hath tried me, I shall 
come forth as gold. Job xxiii. ro. : 

The storm may buffet ships and rend the 
rigging, but it makes strong hands and 
brave hearts... . . If the greatest Char- 
acter of all time, even He Who was the 
very Touchstone of destiny, could be made 
perfect only through suffering, is it not 
probable that you and I must be also?— 
G. Sherwood Eddy. 
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Friday, 3rd. No chastening for the pres- 
ent seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: 
nevertheless afterward it vyieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby. Heb. xii. rr. 


Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 
Blind me with burning tears, but look be- 
yond 
The tumult and the strife; 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 
Where the sun shines and the broad 
breezes blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop kissed, 
That God’s love doth bestow; 


Think you I find no bitterness at all, 
No burden to be borne, like Christian’s 
pack? 
Think you there are no heavy tears to fall, 
Because I keep them back? 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold re- 


serve 
To vex myself and all who love me? 
Nay; 
A thousand times more good than I de- 


serve 
God gives me every day. 


—Celia Thaxter. 


Saturday, 4th. For I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us. Rom. viit. 
18. 

Rightly understood suffering is man’s 
highest glory, the measure of life’s mean- 
ing and worth, the promise of a better life 
beyond.— Selected. 


Sunday, 5th. That I may know... . 
the fellowship of his sufferings. Phil. i. 
IO. 

Fellowship of the sufferings of Christ 
leads out into joy. Ruskin tells us that in 
some mud which he picked up in a manu- 
facturing town he found four things; he 
found some clay, some soot, some sand and 
some water. The clay was unsightly, but 
out of that clay comes a gem with the 
blueness of the sky, a sapphire. That soot, 
the black carbon, is what diamonds are 
made of. That sand, not beautiful at all, 
under certain conditions becomes an opal. 
The water becomes the snow crystal. So 
in that mud which he picked up, there are 
possibilities that are attractive and precious, 
And out of suffering with Christ there may 
come a beauty of character. “For the joy 
that was set before him [he] endured the 
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cross.” It was the Cross that made the 
Resurrection glorious, and it is the fellow- 
ship of the sufferings of Christ that shall 
make your spiritual resurrection glorious.— 
A. C. Dixon. 


Monday, 6th. Consider him that en- 


dured. Heb. xii. 3. 

This is the secret of endurance. Con- 
sideration of Christ will cure the Chris- 
tian of doubt and trouble and will drive 
from his mind all thought of suffering. 
Ailments will be forgotten. He will en- 
dure “as seeing him who is invisible’ ex- 
cept to the eye of faith—John T. Faris. 


Tuesday, 7th. Jt is God that girdeth me 
with strength, and maketh my way per- 
OCU Be 6 8s oy Thou hast enlarged my steps 
under me, that my feet did not shp. Ps. 
XVI. 32, 36. 

Let it fill you with cheerfulness and ex- 
alted feeling that God is leading you on, 
girding you for a work, preparing you for 
a good that is worthy of His Divine mag- 
nificence. If God is really preparing us 
all to become that which is the very high- 
est and best thing possible, there ought 
never to be a discouraged or uncheerful 
being in the world.—Horace Bushnell. 


Wednesday, 8th. Jn thy name shall they 
rejoice all the day. Ps. lexxix. 16. 

That is what St. Paul meant when he 
said, “Rejoice in the Lord alway.” He 
did not say, “Be happy in the Lord always.” 
He knew very well it was impossible. We 
cannot be happy always. If we have any- 
thing troublesome in our circumstances, if 
we have any bodily pain, if we have any 
mental or social anxiety, we cannot possi- 
bly be happy. The Apostle Paul was not 
very happy when he called himself sorrow- 
ful, but he said, “Sorrowful, yet alway re- 
joicing.” While we cannot be happy al- 
ways, we can rejoice always, because we 
rejoice in the Lord always. Our joy is 
independent of happiness, of what hap- 
pens; it is associated with God.—W. H. 


Griffith Thomas. 


Thursday, 9th. Thou hast been my help ; 
leave me not, neither forsake me, O God 
of my salvation. Ps. xxv. 9. 

This is the prayer that ought to be taught 
us by every remembrance of what Jesus 
Christ has been to us. The high-water 
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mark of His possible sweetness does not 
lie in some irrevocable past moment of our 
lives. We never have to say that we have 
found a sufficiency in Him that we never 
shall find any more. Remember the time 
in your experience when Jesus Christ was 
most tender, most near, most sweet, most 
mysterious, most soul-sufficing for you, and 
be sure that He stands beside you ready 
to.renew the ancient blessing and to sur- 
pass it in His gift—Alexander Maclaren. 


Friday, roth. God helped the Levites 
that bare the ark of the covenant of the 
Lorp. r Chron. xv. 26. 

The mystery and glory of life is that 
God condescends to make men His fellow 
workers. He could well carry out His 
purposes without human codperation—but 
does not. Through men He deigns to 
bless men. By the hands of men His gifts 
are distributed, and by their lips His Word 
is mediated. Every task which forms part 
of their lives is of sacramental value. 
Hence their constant need of His assist- 
ance. Alone they can do _ nothing. 
“Strengthened with might by his Spirit in 
the inner man,” no task is impossible to 
them.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Saturday, 11th. Doing service, as to 
the Lord, and not to men. Eph. vi. 7. 

The highest service may be prepared for 
and done in the humblest surroundings. 
In silence, in waiting, in obscure, unnoticed 
offices, in years of uneventful, unrecorded 
duties, the Son of God grew and waxed 
strong.—B. F. Westcott. 


Sunday, 12th. Shewing thyself a pat- 
tern of good works. Titus wu. 7. 

What we make out of life depends upon 
ourselves. We can make our life beautiful, 
musical, pleasant, or the opposite, very 
much as we please, and we do make it 
what we are..... Our life is as canvas; 
the picture that we put upon it is our own 
painting. Though the conditions of life 
be very adverse, we may accept them in 
such a way, we may adjust ourselves so 
nobly in relation to them, that we trans- 
form them into conditions of advance and 
blessing, even as the eagle accepts the 


opposing currents of air against which he 


has to struggle as the resisting medium 
which becomes the lever for his mighty 
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wings, that lifts him in his flight as he 
soars in the face of the sun—John Reid 
Shannon. 


Monday, 13th. He that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in much: 
and he that is unjust in the least is unjust 
also in much. Luke xvi. 10. 

Right in the midst of what some people 
call drudgery is the very best place to get — 
the transformed, transfigured life. The 
doing of common tasks patiently, promptly, 
faithfully, cheerfully, makes the character 
beautiful and bright—J. R. Miller. 


Tuesday, 14th. Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee. Isa. *xv1. 3. 

Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the 
stillness of our thought, the rest of our 
cares, and the calm of our tempest; prayer 
is the issue of a quiet mind, of untroubled © 
thoughts; it is the daughter of charity, and 
the sister of meekness.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Wednesday, 15th. Jn all thy ways ac- 
knowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths. Prov. wi. 6. 

Let God choose for you. Put the choice 
of everything in life absolutely into His 
hands, and when once the surrender has 
been made, do not look back nor think that 
He has forgotten, nor suppose that any- 
thing outside His arrangements for you 
would be better. It must grieve Him 
sorely when the soul which has professed 
to commit to Him the choices of its life 
begins either to doubt or murmur. What- 
ever difficulties may lie around your way, 
they will be less than those that would 
have ensued had you taken a way of your 
own. If another seems to be having the 
very lot you would have chosen for your- 
self, while you are left desolate, believe 
that out of that desolation there is coming 
presently a wealth of blessing which will 
fill your life with perpetual song.—F. B, 
Meyer. 


Thursday, 16th. “From the end of the 
earth will I cry unto thee, when my heart 
is overwhelmed: lead me to the rock that 
1s higher than I. For thou hast been a 
shelter for me, and a strong tower from 
the enemy. Ps. lai. 2, 3. 


What helpless creatures we are in every 
stage of life! We not only require to have 
a Saviour provided for us, but we need 
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taking by the hand and leading all the way 
to Him. We are in the deep and the Rock 
is high. When we are in peril, and likely 
to be lost, He has to reveal Himself to us. 
When we desire Him, He has to take hold 
of us and lift us up into His bosom. His 
leading is the only sure pledge we have 
that we shall be able to master our diffi- 
culties, and escape to where the “surges 
cease to roll.”—William Dickinson. 


Friday, 17th. They that wait upon the 
Lorp shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, 
and not faint. Isa. «xl. 31. 


A soldier cannot be always on the march; 
he must renew his strength in rest. Life 
would wear us out if we did not some- 
times find that our “strength is to sit 
still.’ Some of us are tired out, and want 
to bathe aching heads in the cool stillness 
beneath the everlasting Rock. Some of 
us are footsore, and need a bit of rest. 
Many of us with weary limbs and weeping 
eyes have struggled up a hard and flinty 
pathway, and are ready to cry out, “O 
blessed, loving Master, just let me come 
in under the Rock!”—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Saturday, 18th. A man’s heart deviseth 
his way: but the Lorn directeth his steps. 
Prov. xv1. 9. 


God directs His servants’ steps, and also 
His servants’ stops, when they are not able 
to take any steps but feel bound to stand 
still. He directs them in not acting as 
well as in acting.— Selected. 


Sunday, roth. God is not unrighteous to 
forget your work and labour of love, which 
ye have shewed toward his name, in that 
ye have ministered .... and do minister. 
Heb. vi. To. 


Love is the filling from one’s own 
Another’s cup; 

Love is a daily laying down 
And taking up. : 

A choosing of the stony path 
Through each new day, 

That other feet may tread at ease 
The smoother way. 

Love is not blind, but looks abroad 
Through other eyes, 

And asks not, “Must I give?” but “May 
mlmsactinices. 

Love hides its grief, that other hearts 
And lips may sing; 

And, burdened, walks, that other lives 
May, buoyant, wing. 
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Sinner, hast thou a love like this 
Within thy soul? 

*Twill change thy name to saint, ere thou 
Hast reached thy goal. 


—Pauline Frances Camp. 


Monday, 2oth. Js not thy wickedness 
great? .... Thou hast not given water to 
the weary to drink. Job xxi. 5, 7. 

There are people who would do great 
acts; but, because they wait for great 
opportunities, life passes and the acts of 
love are not done at all—Frederick W. 
Robertson. 


Tuesday, 21st. Avenge not yourselves, 
but rather gwe place unto wrath: for it is 
written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink: for in so doiwmg thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on hus head. Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good. 
Rom, xt. 19-21. 

He who thinks he will gain happiness 
by paying off a grudge, executing a re- 
venge, giving rein to a pent-up passion of 
hatred, will in that very act fill for himself 
a goblet of gall and wormwood of which 
he shall drink and drink and never drain 
it dry, while the poison runs like a swift 
fire through his veins. The end of these 
things is death.—J. Warschauer. 


Wednesday, 22nd. Beloved, let us love 
one another: for love is of God; and 
every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth 
not God; for God 1s love. 1 John ww. 7, 8. 

Jacob loved all of his children, there is 
no doubt of that, but Joseph was the son 
that most appreciated his father’s love. I 
believe the reason why a great many peo- 
ple think God does not love them is be- 
cause they are measuring God by their 
own small rule, from their own stand- 
point. We love men as long as we con- 
sider them worthy of our love; when 
they are not we cast them off. It is not so 
with God. There is a vast difference be- 
tween human love and Divine love..... 
Many of us think we know something of 
God’s love, but centuries hence we shall 
admit we have never found out much about 
i ee OOdy: 


Thursday, 23rd. Let all those that seek 
thee rejoice and be glad in thee: let such 
as love thy salvation say continually, The 
Lorp be magnified. Ps. xl. 16. 
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When once a soul has a deep sense of 
God’s mercy, and begins magnifying Him, 
there is no end to it. This grows by what 
it feeds upon; the more you magnify God 
the more you can magnify Him. The 
higher you rise the more you can see; 
your view of God is increased in extent; 
and, whereas you praised Him somewhat 
at the bottom of the hill, when you get 
nearer and nearer to the top of His ex- 
ceeding goodness, you lift up the strain 
still more loudly, and your soul doth more 
fully and exultantly “magnify the Lord.”— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 


Friday, 24th. He that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it. Matt. x. 39. 

The soul has but one language, the lan- 
guage of love. It does not understand any 
other. It has no other life than the eter- 
nal life. It cannot produce any other proof 
of its God-likeness than its capacity for 
sacrifice. When God consummates the 
revelation of the soul of all the world it 
is by the Cross. And humanity has always 
tendered its submission to the supremacy 
of sacrifice. The homage of the soul to 
that is universal. “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.”—Herbert Snell. 


Saturday, 25th. God... . will render 
to every man according to his deeds: to 
them who by patient continuance in well 
doing seek for glory and honour and im- 
mortality, eternal life. Rom. w. 5-7. 

Remember that you are immortal, realize 
your own immortality. Remember it all 
day long, in all places; live as men whose 
every act is ineffaceably recorded, whose 
every change may be recorded forever.— 
Selected. 


Sunday, 26th. Behold, I have set before 
thee an open door, and no man can shut 
it: for thou hast a little strength, and hast 
kept my word, and hast not denied my 
name. Rev. wm. 8. 

This loyalty to the name of Jesus just 
means that they had made Christ the heart 
and soul and substance of their Christian 
experience. This is indeed the first, the 
midst, and the last of all deeper and higher 
Christian life. It is just to abide in Him 
and have Him abide in you, to be so one 


with you that He will be “made unto [you] 


of God wisdom, and righteousness, and 
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sanctification, and redemption,” that your 


whole inmost being shall be saturated with 
the personal presence, the life, the fellow- 
ship, the intimacy of Jesus Christ. He 
will be to you a Person, a Presence, a 
Friend, a Life, the Supply of all your 
need, and your whole Christian experience 
will be summed up in this, Christ in me, 
my All and in all—A. B. Simpson. 


Monday, 27th. Enter not into the path 
of the wicked, and go not in the way of 
evil men. ) 
from it, and pass away. Prov. w. 14, I5. 


Fear the first approach of evil. Fear 


the first shrewd suggestion that there may 


be profit in wickedness. Fear the cunning 
invitation to participate in “the pleasures of 
sin for a season’; your fear will save you 
from immortal loss—Charles Carroll Al- 
bertson. 


Tuesday, 28th. Whosoever will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me. Mark vit. 
34. 

These words reveal in a flash the differ- 
ence between the Lord and all others. _He 
was supremely the One Who denied Him- 
self. That is the whole story of His hu- 
man life. Therefore He says to men, If 
you will come after Me, you must do 
what I have done. You must deny your- 
self. That is the glory of Jesus. He was 
the most self-emptied soul that ever trod 
the earth, and therefore the most self- 
possessed. Of other men, the story of life 
is that of being self-centered, and there- 
fore self-destroyed—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Wednesday, 29th. IJ have seen thy face, 
as though I had seen the face of God. 
Gen. xx xii. IO. 

We by our conduct influence the shape 
of men’s thoughts about God It is 
one of the fundamental beliefs in the Chris- 
tian life that our Lord lives in His re- 
deemed and sanctified children. A Chris- 
tian is one whose life is inhabited by 
Christ. . . We are only the houses ; 
Christ is the Guest. We live, yet not we; 
Christ liveth in us. Christianity means 
that Christ comes into human life, lays 
hold of these avenues of sense, employs 
them as the channel of grace, uses our 
eyes, our hands, our voices, all our features 
and powers, to reveal Himself in others. 


Avoid it, pass not by it, turn — 
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That is our creed, the Biblical creed. A 
Christian is a man who seeks to show the 
world the likeness of Christ. .... How 
is it with us? Do we represent or mis- 
represent God?—J. H. Jowett. 


Thursday, 30th. Who is among you 
.... that walketh in darkness, and hath no 
light? let him trust in the name of the 
Lorn, and stay upon his God. Isa. |. ro. 


When nothing whereon to lean remains, 
When strongholds crumble to dust; 
When nothing is sure but that God still 
reigns, 
That is just the time to trust. 


"Tis better to walk by faith than sight 
In this path of yours and mine; 
And the pitch-black night, when there’s no 
outer light, 
Is the time for faith to shine. 
—Selected. 
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Friday, 31st. Only fear the Lorn, and 
serve him in truth with all your heart: 
for consider how great things he hath done 
for you. 1 Sam, xii. 24. 

Gratitude is a capacity, and like all capa- 
cities it can be expanded; it is a faculty, 
anid like all faculties it can be trained; it 
is an instinct, and like all instincts it can 
be developed; it is a plant, and like all 
plants it can be cultivated; it is a gift, and 
like all gifts it can be lost. It can become 
atrophied through disuse; it can be extin- 
guished by abuse. By wrong habits of 
thinking and feeling we can gradually 
strangle it. By heedlessness and hurry we 
can harden and deaden the heart. The 
fine tempers of the soul are built up only 
by effort. If we wish right dispositions 
we must work for them.—Charles E. Jef- 
ferson. ; 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., D. D. 


JOSIAH’S GOOD REIGN. 


(August 12, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 1-13.) 


Aug. 6. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 1-13. 
Aug. 7. Deut. xvii. 14-20. 
Aug. 8. 1 Sam. ix. 17-x. 1. 
Aug. 9. 1 Sam. viii. 10-22. 
Aug. 10. 2 Chron. xv. 1-15. 
Aug. 11. 2 Kings xi. 1-12. 
Avge 12: Ps. ii. 


Josiah’s father, Amon, had been mur- 
dered by a palace conspiracy. But the peo- 
ple slew the conspirators, and in public 
assembly, by popular vote, placed the son 
of the dead king on the throne. His 
mother’s name was Jedidah, “beloved of 
God,” and it may have been through her 
influence that the boy had inherited so 
strong and deep a reverence for David’s 
God. But the early years of his reign must 
have been full not only of profound anxiety, 
but of peril from the plottings of the old 
court party, which had imbibed the princi- 
ples of Manasseh’s earlier years without 
sharing in his repentance. It is necessary 
to study carefully the Book of Zephaniah 
in order to appreciate the state of society. 
Note specially Zeph. i. 9; iii. 1, 3. 


But already a little band of the faithful 
was slowly gathering courage; and within 
its ranks Jeremiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and 
Zephaniah were preparing to attack the 
monstrous evils of the age. Their exhorta- 
tions and protests were emphasized by a 
terrible Scythian invasion that broke on the 
world of that time, and swept like a deluge 
over Jerusalem. It seemed as though the 
Almighty had set Himself to punish the 
idolatry and iniquity of the age. And with 
this accompaniment the words of the 
prophets must have fallen with very unusual 
emphasis on the ears of the people and pre- 
pared them to return to the religion of their 
fathers, and worship Jehovah according to 
the system that Moses had instituted. 

JosIAH AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN (ver. 3-7). 
See also 2 Kings xxii. 1, etc. He was yet 
young, but his earnest and steadfast conse- 
cration revolutionized the entire country. 
“In his presence” (ver. 4), suggests that he 
personally superintended the destruction of 
the images and altars associated with the 
unholy rites of idolatry. It is said that 
there are no fewer than twenty words in 
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the Hebrew for idols, indicating that so 
many different kinds were recognized in 
those evil times. To make it impossible 
that these ancient sites of idolatry should 
ever again be used for the obscenities that 
had been perpetrated upon them, Josiah 
gave orders that the bones of the dead 
bodies of the false priests should be ex- 
humed and burnt on the altars at which 
they had ministered. This was an almost 
unheard-of desecration of the grave, but 
in Josiah’s judgment it was justified as a 
set-off for the evil these priests had wrought 
in the heart of the chosen people. It was 
only thus that Jerusalem could be purged. 

This was not enough to satisfy the ardor 
of the young king. The Assyrian had de- 
ported the flower and strength of the north- 
ern tribes, but the disasters that were 
menacing the empire prevented them from 
occupying the country, and hence there was 
nothing to prevent Josiah carrying out his 
purge. The mixed population that had 
come in to occupy the deserted towns had 
brought their idolatries with them, and the 
- remnant of Israel clung to the deities that 
their fathers had chosen, and had been 
punished for choosing. There was, there- 
fore, ample scope for the royal iconoclasm, 
which reached to Naphtali in the far North, 
and Simeon in the South. It was only 
when the Asherim and the sun-images had 
been totally destroyed, that Josiah returned 
to Jerusalem. We can find a parallel to 
all this in the destruction on the part of 
Cromwell’s soldiers of the pictures, altars, 
images and other religious symbols and ves- 
sels in the cathedrals and churches of Brit- 
ain during the civil war. 

All outward emblems tend to alienate the 
soul from spiritual worship. We agree 
with the sentiments expressed by one of 
the commentators on this passage, that 
whilst beauty and taste are becoming in the 
House and service of God, it is a calamity 
when form and color, spectacles of proces- 
sion and pomp, glittering jewels and splen- 
did robes, are multiplied in the House of 
God. Then attention becomes fixed on the 
dress of the minister rather than on the 
truth he proclaims; on the rendering of the 
service and not the solemn significance of 


the prayers; on the outward gratification of 


the sense rather than the inner reverence 
of the spirit. St. Bernard was right in 
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saying that the immense height of the 
churches, their immoderate length, superflu- 
ous breadth, costly polishing, while they 
attract the eyes of the worshipers, hinder 
the devotion of the soul. But if this is 
the sentiment of the religious man, when 
the symbols are at least decent and beauti- 
ful, how much more must it be aroused 


when, as in the East, the images are emi- 


nently suggestive of evil. 
Jos1aAH AT THE AGE oF TWENTY-SIX (ver. 


8-13). 2 Kings xxiii. 4, etc., gives a graphic — 
narrative of the purification of the Temple, 


under the direction of Hilkiah and other 
officials. Manasseh and Amon had turned 
it into the citadel and headquarters of Baal 
worship. The sacred courts had been dese- 
crated by every kind of abomination. But 
all altars, images and furniture connected 


’ 


' 


with those old evil times were carried down _ 


to the valley of Hinnom, and burnt. 

In the paragraph furnished for our 
study, attention is rather directed towards 
the renovation of the fabric itself, and the 
faithful work done in it by the workpeople. 
They could not write a Gospel or preach 
a sermon, could not emulate Josiah the 
king or Jeremiah the prophet, but they 
could do their work faithfully. Was money 
given them to expend? They made no 
grait of it, deducted no commission, and 
held back no part as a perquisite for them- 
selves. Was a portion of the rebuilding 
assigned to them? They did not scamp 
their work, but were as careful of the 
cornices and the crowning capitals of the 
temple columns as they were of their pedi- 
ments and fluting. They needed no over- 
looker to prevent them idling. They did 
not leave their work in the middle of the 
morning or afternoon, to indulge in strong 
drink. Whatever they did, they did it heart- 
ily and with their might, as unto God and 
not unto man. In faith a man trusts God; 
in faithfulness God trusts us. Let us be 
worthy of His trust. We cannot all be wise, 
or clever, or in the front rank, but we can 
all be faithful. We can fulfill the humblest 
office well, and as “under the great Task- 
master’s eye.” 

It is interesting to notice that amongst 
those who set forward the work of recon- 
struction those Levites who had skill of 
instruments of music are mentioned. May 
we not infer that they accompanied the 
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labors of the builders and mechanics with 
the strains of sacred minstrelsy? It must 
have been an incentive to these godly faith- 
ful workers to hear the Psalms of David 
rolling majestically or softly over Mount 
Zion. Let us sing whilst we work, and 
work as those whose hearts are in harmony 
with the music of Heaven, which is Love. 
Many hands made light work. Scribes, 
officers and porters, all had their share, all 
are noticed, all received their reward. 
But the picture will not be complete, un- 
less we add to it Jeremiah vii. 1-7. He was 
_as thankful as Josiah at the far-reaching 
results of the revolution that had been 
effected, but was keenly afraid that the 
peopie might be content with this outward 
conformity to the law of God, whilst their 
hearts remained untouched. He said: “One 
condition of our escaping the fate of the 
ten tribes and being allowed to continue in 
our land, is that you will amend your ways 
and doings. It is not enough to have made 
clean the outside of the cup and platter, you 
must rinse out the inside also.” The lesson 
is for us all. A formal alteration in our 
manner of life is not enough. We must 
have the new heart and the right spirit. 


GotpEN Text: Eccles. xii. 1. 


FINDING THE BOOK OF THE LAW. 


(Aug. 19, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14-33.) 


Aug. 13. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14-21. 
Aug. 14. 2 Kings xxii. 14-20. 
Aug. 15. 2 Kings xxiii. 1-14. 
Aug. 16. 2 Kings xxiii. 15-25. 
Aug. 17. Deut. vi. 1-9. 

Aug. 18. Matt. xxii. 34-40. 
Aug. 19. Matt. vii. 21-27. 


In the act of cleansing and repairing the 
Temple, Hilkiah came on a very precious 
manuscript roll, which proved to be “the 
book of the law of Jehovah, by the hand 
of Moses” (ver. 14, marg.). The Rabbinical 
tradition runs that this document was 
found under a heap of stones, beneath 
which it had been concealed, when Ahaz 
burnt all the other copies of the Pentateuch. 
Some think that it had been hidden in the 
Ark, which had been withdrawn by loving 
hands during the late reaction from the 
service of God, and which was discovered 
in one of the many cells or chambers con- 
nected with the Temple. 

Apparently the MSS. of the old Law had 
been destroyed, and the knowledge on which 
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Josiah and others had acted was only tradi- 
tional, and probably preserved in the mem- 
ories of the faithful during the dark days 
of Manasseh and Amon. That the preser- 
vation of the Law was doubtless made pos- 
sible in this manner, is substantiated by the 
custom still prevalent in the East, of com- 
mitting the sacred writings to memory. 
Even at the present time it is said that 
persons can be found in Egypt, who can 
repeat the whole Koran by heart, and it 
was the boast of the Rabbis in the Middle 
Ages, that if every copy of the Talmud 
were destroyed, their disciples could repro- 
duce the whole, without error or omission, 
from memory. It is also a fact that in the 
Samaritan synagogue, when visited by Dr. 
Grove, he discovered that two priests and 
a few of the people knew the whole Penta- 
teuch by heart. That the Pentateuch had 
been in existence in a written form is clear, 
because Hilkiah and others at once recog- 
nized and welcomed the newly found copy, 
which they certainly would not otherwise 
have done. 

Hilkiah at first handed the book to Sha- 
phan, whom we may describe as secretary 
of state. He read it for himself and then 
carried it to the king, and read from it in 
the royal presence. Josiah heard the sacred 
words of the ancient law with profound 
emotion, and we are told that he rent his 
clothes, the extreme symbol of Oriental 
grief. 

A ParALLteL INsTANcE. We cannot but 
recall the similar experience which befell 
Luther in his twenty-second year. Whilst 
following his studies at Erfurt, he used 
to frequent the library of the University, 
taking down volumes at random and dip- 
ping into one after another. One day he 
chanced upon a copy of the Bible, and 
opening it at the story of Hannah and the 
infant Samuel, murmured, “O God, could 
I have one of these books I would ask no 
other earthly treasure!” The Book was a 
revelation to the young student, who hith- 
erto had known:no more of its contents than 
what was comprised in the selections that 
formed part of the Roman missal. Al- 
though he did not realize it at the time, 
the whole story of his life was changed by 
his happening on that Bible. A fresh light 
broke in on his heart. As his scholastic 
studies allowed him leisure, he turned again 
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and again to the Bible, steeping his mind 
in it, and becoming, as he did so, less and 
less satisfied with the religious system in 
which he had been nurtured. His mind 
became troubled as to the forgiveness of 
sins. He saw degrees and distinctions of 
guilt in acts and thoughts, which formerly 
he would not have noticed. It was out of 
that experience that the movement origi- 
nated that had such important results for 
the entire world. In Luther’s case, as in 
Josiah’s, the immediate effect of the reading 
of the Law was profound conviction of sin. 
These results are inevitable, because the 
Law contains God’s ideals of human life, 
set out in precept and command, and when 
these are applied to human conduct, the 
contrast is so vast and so heart-rending that 
there seems no escape from the sentence of 
condemnation and the suffering of penalty. 
Indeed, conscience witnesses these to be 
justly deserved. 

It should never be forgotten that the Law 
of God is set out not only on the written 
page of Scripture, but in the heart of man. 
The Levitical institutions had only a na- 
tional and temporary application, and must 
be distinguished from the moral standard, 
which is specially presented in the Book of 
Deuteronomy. It is to these that the Apos- 
tle refers when he says that the Gentiles 
show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience bearing witness 
thereto and their thoughts one with another 
accusing or else excusing them (Rom. ii. 
15). When therefore the law is read in 
the hearing of those who have not had the 
advantage of the written word, it is in- 
stantly recognized as the truth. No argu- 
ment is needed where there is a subcon- 
scious voice, which speaks from our very 
heart, and says: “God, even the Lorp hath 
spoken, and called the earth from the rising 
of the sun unto the going down thereof. 
Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God 
hath shined.” In the days of the Cove- 
nanters in Scotland, a remarkable man, Old 
Mortality, spent his life in going from 
grave to grave of the martyrs, chisel in 
hand, to remove the moss and lichen that 
had obliterated the inscription of their 
heroic names; and what he did for the 
effaced legends on the tombstones of the 
martyrs, the Law of God as written in the 
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Bible does to the almost effaced legend of 
the moral law in our hearts and consciences. 

Tue Royat AppeaAL To Hutpaw. She 
was the wife of Shallum, the keeper of 
the priestly vestments (2 Kings xxii. 14). 
Though Jeremiah had been preaching for 
five years, she seems to have been the rec- 
ognized head of the order of prophets in 
Jerusalem. To her the king sent to know 
what should be his next step, and whether 
the nation would have to suffer the penalties 
which were threatened to the disobedient 
and ungodly. The answer was reassuring, 
so far as Josiah himself was concerned, 
but the nation would have to suffer the 
woes and stripes of the law, because ap- 
parently the king’s repentance was not 
shared in by the bulk of the community. 
He was to be spared, because his heart 
was tender and he humbled himself before 
God, and rent his clothes and wept before 
God. Can it be for a moment doubted 
that, if the whole nation had adopted the 
same attitude, they would have been 
spared? It appears that the reforms which 
Josiah instituted were largely at his own 
initiative and did not represent the inner 
mind of his people; and even though they 
were compelled by royal command to stand 
to the covenant which the king proposed, 
this was probably a formal, but not a heart- 
felt response on the part of the majority of 
the nation. (See 2 Kings xxiii. 9; Ezekiel 
xliv. 10-14.) 

THe SoLEMN ConvocaTIon. Josiah felt 
that the old relation which subsisted be- 
tween Jehovah and His people must be re- 
newed. He, therefore, summoned the elders 
of Judah and Jerusalem, as representing the 
whole community, together with all the peo- 
ple, to a great national assembly, which 
must have crowded the temple enclosure. 
The king stood on a special platform, which 
had been erected for his use (2 Kings xxiii. 
3, marg.); and himself read the precious 
document. There has been considerable 
discussion as to what had been found, and 
what was read. From the days of Moses 
the sacred books had been in existence (Ex. 
xxiv. 7; Num. xxxiii. 2). In the recent 
reigns they had been ruthlessly destroyed, 
but this copy restored them to use; and 


though all the Pentateuch was included, it 


is most probable that Deuteronomy was the 
portion read aloud by the king, because it 
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alone presents “the Law” in a form brief 
enough to be read through, in public, at one 
time. : 

This commendable resolution on the part 
of the king has a solemn lesson for us all. 
Is not the time ripe for the Church of 
God to stand in the old paths and bind 
herself in solemn acts of consecration, to 
observe God’s commands and rise to His 
high standards of living? Let us ask for 
something more than a formal acquiescence, 
and seek the new heart and right spirit 
which afford the inward loyalty of heart 
and soul. 


GoLpEN Text: Ps. crix. 16. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 


(Aug. 26, 2 Kings xxv. 1-21.) 


Aug. 20. Jer. ix. 7-16. 
Aug. 21. 2 Kings xxiii. 36-xxiv. 9. 
Aug. 22. 2 Kings xxiv. 10-20. 
Aug. 23. 2 Kings xxy. 1-12. 
Aug. 24. 2 Kings xxv. 13-21 
Aug. 25. 2 Kings xvii. 1-8. 

2 


Aug. 26. 2 Kings xvii. 9-23. 


Josiah reigned for only thirteen years 
after:the triumph of his great reformation, 
and his death led to the ruin of his king- 
dom. The heathenizing faction at court 
had been repressed by his reforming policy, 
but they were only awaiting a suitable op- 
portunity for reasserting themselves. This 
came after the fatal fight at Megiddo, from 
which the body of Josiah was brought to 
Jerusalem amid the grief of the entire 
mahonm (2) Ghrony xxv. 25: Zech. xii. Ii). 
Having regained their old power, the pat- 
ronizers of idolatry and its attendant 
practices controlled each of the four kings 
that followed, and finally landed the nation 
in the Babylonish captivity. The ancient 
faith in Jehovah was now submerged in a 
tide of universal idolatry and irreligion. 
Ezekiel characterized his people as “the 
house of disobedience” (Ezekiel iii. 7). 
The consequence was that a carnival of 
violence ‘reigned in the land, which the 
kings were powerless to restrain (2 Kings 
Rowitiee a Chrome xxuxive 22)ee lhe very, 
prophets of that time are compared by 
Ezekiel to foxes in a half-ruined wall, 
undermining it more completely (Ezek. 
Bxltds 0). 

Shallum, known as Jehoahaz, was elected 
to the throne, but he was soon carried off 
by the Egyptians and lived in captivity till 
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his death (Ezek. xix. 3). His fate was 
considered worse than death (Jer. xxii. 10). 
His elder brother, Eliakim, ascended the 
throne under the name of Jehoiakim, but 
he was the pliant vassal of Necho, his 
father’s conqueror, and the country was 
annually mulcted by heavy tribute. In the 
meanwhile Nineveh, the great city which 
had dominated the world, was beginning to 
fall before the assault of Nabopolassar, 
king of Babylon; and the empire of the 
Mesopotamian watershed was on the eve 
of passing from the rule of Assyria to that 
of Babylon. 

Jehoiakim’s reign hastened the dissolution 
ot his kingdom. He was self-indulgent, 
proud, and despotic. His new and sump- 
tuous palace was built by forced labor (Jer. 
xxii. 13, 14). His defiance of the religion 
which his father had lived to maintain was 
evidenced by his treatment of Jeremiah’s. 
roll (Jer. xxxvi. 23) ; and by his murder of 
Urijah (xxvi. 21). Ezekiel viii. 16 tells. 
us of the scenes that were permitted and 
fostered in the sacred courts of the Temple. 
The valley of Hinnom again witnessed the 
ghastly worship of Moloch (Jer. vii. 31; 
xix. 5). The morals of the nation sank into 
an abysmal corruption (Jer. v. 7, 8; vi. 9; 
ix. 1-7;.Ezek. xxii. 7). In the meanwhile, 
after a long siege, the united armies of 
Babylon and Media had taken Nineveh, 
which fell never again to rise. (See Na- 
hum ii. 6-11.) After having ruled the world 
with hideous cruelty for 600 years, she 
vanished like a millstone in the depths of 
the sea. (See Ezek. xxxi. 10-17.) The 
next expedition of the conqueror was 
against Egypt, amongst whose vassals, as 
we have seen, was Jehoiakim. The two 
empires met in the clash of a great battle 
at Carchemish, and Egypt sustained a 
crushing defeat, as Jeremiah had predicted 
(Jer. xlvi. 1-12). Shortly afterwards, Na- 
bopolassar died, and Nebuchadnezzar be- 
came king of Babylon. He threw himself 
with tremendous vigor into the further sub- 
jugation of Egypt. Jeremiah compares him 
to a lion coming up from the thickets of 
Jordan, and Ezekiel to a great eagle. The 
true policy of Judah lay in patient submis- 
sion to his irresistible might, but Jehoiakim 
refused that policy and remained obstinate 
in his defiance and resistance, with the re- 
sult of having to suffer the supreme in- 
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dignity of seeing the sacred vessels carried 
off from the Temple, together with a train 
of noble captives (Dan. i. 1-4). His end 
was most ignominious (Jer. xxxvi. 30). 
Jehoiachin, his son, reigned for three 
months; and then, with his harem and all 
his leading men, ten thousand in all, he 
was carried away to Babylon. Clad in 
prison garments, he bore the miseries of an 
Oriental captivity for thirty-six years, till 
Nebuchadnezzar’s death. By the choice of 
the conqueror, Mattaniah, known as Zede- 
kiah; the third son of Josiah, was placed 
on the vacant throne, which he held for 
eleven years. 

THe OPENING oF His Reicn. He was 
weak rather than bad. Irresolute and well- 
meaning, but not strong enough to carry 
out the high policy of religion and morals 
that the hour demanded. The opening of 
his reign was not without promise. There 
was a ray of hope in the name he assumed 
and which meant “the righteousness of 
Jehovah,” recalling Jer. xxiii. 5-7. He also 
promised by God to be a faithiul vassal 
to Babylon, abstaining from revolution in 
internal administration and from alliance 
with Egypt. There was no reason to fear 
the hatred of other nations, so long as the 
relations between Babylon and Jerusalem 
remained friendly. But the Jews were a 
proud race. They believed that even their 
sins would not violate the ancient covenant 
between themselves and Jehovah, and that 
He would vindicate their efforts for free- 
dom. Probably the exiles in Babylon sug- 
gested and fomented the project of a new 
alliance, which should include all the na- 
tions south of the Euphrates, in a deter- 
mined effort to throw off the intolerable 
yoke of Babylon. This league of nations 
having been formed, Judah appears to have 
been among the first to throw down the 
challenge to Babylon; and immediately 
there burst upon the faithless king and city 
the full violence of Nebuchadnezzar’s piti- 
less fury. The condition of the country 
was at this time, as we learn from the 
pages of Ezekiel, hopelessly corrupt (xxii. 
23-31). There could be no help from 
Heaven for such a people. The world itself 
would be the better for their removal to 
Babylon, where they might be cleansed as 
by fire. 


Tue Stece. It began about December, 
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591. One Chaldean army was sent to block- 
ade Tyre, while Nebuchadnezzar, with the 
flower of his troops, marched on the Holy 
City, resolved to level it to the dust. Zede- 
kiah and his people reckoned confidently 
that Egypt would come to their aid; but 
their hopes were disappointed by the defeat 
of Pharaoh-Hophra and his retirement to 
his own land. For eighteen months the 
citizens, driven to desperation, defied the 
whole strength of their adversaries. But 
the fall of the city was only a matter of 
time. It was invested on every side, so that 
no provisions could reach the beleaguered 
hosts. Catapults hurled ponderous stones, 
mines were dug under the walls, escalading 
parties attempted to storm the fortifications, 
showers of arrows were discharged by the 
archers. But these attempts were more 
easily repelled than the insidious inroads of 
famine, the horrors of which are depicted 
in Lam. iv. 10-15. Finally the king and a 
small retinue endeavored to escape, but be- 
fore they could cross the Jordan, they were 
overtaken, and Zedekiah was brought be- 
fore the conqueror to be treated with mer- 
ciless severity (Ezek. xix. 9). The Temple 
and Upper City held out for another month 
and fought to the last; but all resistance 
finally was crushed, and Jerusalem lay at 
the feet of Nebuchadnezzar. It was 
plundered, its treasures carried off, its walls 
and houses, its palaces and Temple were 
leveled to the ground. A contingent of 
the principal citizens were put to death, 
and the remainder were carried off to 
Babylon. Only the peasants remained with 
the object of keeping the land from revert- 
ing to desolation. 

Tue Sequet. Gedaliah, one of the no- 
bles, together with Jeremiah, had from the 
first counseled submission to the Chal- 
deans. In recognition of this, he was now 
appointed governor of the desolated coun- 
try. The prophet was treated with much 
consideration, the manacles were struck off 
his wrists, and he was allowed to choose 
his place of abode» A modest share of 
prosperity seemed now possible for the 
afflicted remnant, but these hopes were 
overcast by Ishmael’s murder of Gedaliah, 
and the flight of the remnant of his fol- 
lowers to Egypt. 

In this manner the holy cities became 
a wilderness and Jerusalem a desolation 
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(Isa. Ixiv. 10). The land enjoyed her 
sabbaths (Ley. xxvi. 34, 43). The chosen 
people seemed to be cut down to the very 
roots of their national life; and the times 
of the Gentiles, of which our Lord spoke 
in Luke xxi. 24, commenced, and have con- 
tinued for the last 2500 years. Probably 
the true rendering of the whole story, both 
of the earlier and later destructions of 
Jerusalem, is given in Isaiah v. 1-7 and 
Luke xiii. 7. 


GoitpEn Text: Ezek. xvxui. 11. 


THE SHEPHERD OF CAPTIVE ISRAEL. 


(Sept. 2, Ezek. xxxiv.) 


Aug, 27. Ezek. xxxiv. 1-10. 

Aug. 28. Ezek. xxxiv. 11-19. 

Aug. 29. Ezek. xxxiv. 20-31. 

Aug. 30. Ezek. xxxili. 1-9. 

Aug. 31. Ezek. xxxiii. 10-20. 

Sept. 1. Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14. 

Sept. 2. Ezek. xxxvii. 15-27 

The news of the Fall of Jerusalem 


reached Ezekiel, in Babylonia, in the month 
_ Tebet, corresponding to January. The news 
therefore had taken five months to travel; 
but its arrival made a great difference in 
the treatment meted out to Ezekiel, whose 
prophecies of the approaching disaster had 
been greatly resented. In fact, so strong 
was the public sentiment against him, that 
for some years he had been refused public 
hearing, and had been forced to confine his 
addresses to such as visited him in his own 
house. But when the tidings reached the 
Jewish colony on the Chebar, which so con- 
clusively established his reputation as a 
true prophet of God, the whole position 
was altered and his standing as the spokes- 
man of Jehovah was unchallenged. Awed 
by the fulfilment of prophecies which they 
had formerly scouted, the exiles gathered 
around him in large and expectant crowds. 
In xxxiii. 24-29, we have a description of 
the outward respect they paid him. They 
sat before him with the devout air of de- 
voted adherents, whilst they continued to 
practise their former sins. He saw through 
their hypocrisies, but continued to address 
them, because he realized that they were 
as much sinned against as sinning, and that 
their spiritual and temporal condition was 
due very largely to the false leaders whom 
he did not hesitate to denounce. 

Tue Fatse Suepuerns (ver. 1-10). The 
rulers and leaders of the people had abused 
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their position for their own advantage. 
They had sought the fleece not the flock. 
The people had been plundered and op- 
pressed. Injustice and violence had pre- 
vailed instead of righteousness and truth. 
The shepherds fed themselves but not the 
sheep (ver. 8). There are three duties 
required of a true shepherd: (1) to seek 
out scattered sheep; (2) to feed the flock 
in green pastures; (3) to protect the weak 
and helpless. None of these functions had 
been fulfilled by hireling priests and false 
and avaricious prophets, whose only thought 
was gain. 

We are reminded of similar abuses as 
characterizing England immediately before 
the Reformation: “The friar,” says Green 
the historian, “now that his fervor of devo- 
tion and his intellectual energy had passed 
away, had sunk into the mere beggar. The 
monks had become landowners. Most of 
their houses were anxious only to enlarge 
their revenues and to diminish the number 
of those who shared them. It was acknowl- 
edged that about a third of the religious 
houses, including the bulk of the large 
abbeys, were fairly and decently conducted. 
The rest were charged with simony, and 
with the foulest and most revolting crimes.” 

It is to be noticed that among the sins 
with which Ezekiel charged the evil shep- 
herds of his time are included, not only 
their positive crimes, but their failure to the 
broken in heart, the scattered, and the 
driven-away. Let us remember that God 
reckons as sin not only the positive doing 
of wrong, but the failure to do the right; 
and all delinquents in duty will have to 
answer for it before God, the great Owner 
and Redeemer of the souls of men. “I will 
cause them to cease from feeding” (ver. 
10). If we misuse our talents, we are de- 
prived of them. If we fail in the discharge 
of a trust, we are thrust from its privilege 
and power. No wrong shall be unredressed 
(ver. 18, 19). The true Shepherd will vin- 
dicate His own righteousness in avenging 
the cause of the oppressed (ver. 20-22). 

Tue Goop SHEPHERD (ver. 11-24). The 
picture is a very beautiful one. The mist is 
on the mountains. “A day of clouds and 
thick darkness” (ver. 13, R. V., marg.). 
But the shepherd is afoot, seeking the scat- 
tered sheep that have lost touch with the 
flock. Amid the perplexities and mysteries 
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of life, people get out of touch with the 
Church and the Lord Himself, but He does 
not forget them, and comes after them by 
the remonstrances of their conscience and 
the events of His Providence. However 
far scattered your child or friend may be 
from God, He not only saves but He seeks 
and saves. 

When the flock is gathered, it is con- 
ducted to good pastures (ver. 14). The 
sheep are caused to lie down, which they 
will never do if hungry or alarmed. The 
lost, the broken, the sick are specially the 
shepherd’s care. The defenseless sheep are 
rescued from the ruthless strength of the 
rams that butt with their foreheads and 
push with their horns. All these traits of 
a shepherd’s care are capable of deep spir- 
itual interpretation. Such are the offices 
that our Lord performs for His own. In 
Eastern lands, it has been eloquently said, 
there grows up between the shepherd and 
his flock a union of tenderness and attach- 
ment. “Alone in those vast solitudes, with 
no human being near, the shepherd and the 
sheep feel a life in common. Differences 
disappear, the single point of union is felt 
strongly. Between lives so distant, there is 
woven by night and day, by summer suns 
and winter frosts, a living network of 
sympathy. The greater and the less mingle 
their being together. They feel each other.” 
So, when we speak of our Lord as our 
Shepherd, we need to think ourselves out 
of the busy rushing activities of modern 
cities into the individualities and details of 
a shepherd’s life. We must enter into the 
poetry of Christ’s thoughts in John x. We 
must allow the thought to soak into our 
inmost consciousness, that each of us counts 
with Christ, that He will seek each of us 
as a thing of infinite value, and that He will 
suit His gracious help to our specific needs. 

We cannot but quote in this connection 
the exquisite’ picture given in the second 
part of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” “By the 
river-side in the meadow there were eotes 
and folds for sheep, an house built for the 
nourishment and bringing-up of lambs. 
Also there was One intrusted with them, 
who could have compassion, and could 
gather them with His arm. This Man, if 
any of them go astray or be lost, He will 
bring them again; He also will bind up 
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that which is broken and will strengthen 
them that are sick. Here they will never 
want meat and drink and clothing; here 
they will be kept from thieves and robbers, 
for this Man will die before one of those 
committed to His trust shall be lost.” 

Tue Furure or Israev (ver. 24-31). The 
fulfilment of this glowing paragraph is yet 
future. The time is surely not far distant 
when the Hebrew race will be gathered 
again to their own land, when the enmity 
between Ephraim and Judah will be at an 
end, when the Lord Jesus will be recognized 
as Jehovah, their God and Prince,—“great 
David’s greater Son.” Then the age-long 
persecutions from which they have suffered 
shall cease. “They shall dwell safely in the 
wilderness, and sleep in the woods.” The 
plant of renown of ver. 29 is equivalent to 
the Rod or Branch of Isa. xi. 1 and Jer. 
KM. 5. 

“The showers of blessing” are clearly a 
metaphorical promise of the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit in all ages, and especially in 
those blessed times that lie before us. This 
was the argument employed by Peter in his 
second great sermon. He said that the 
times of refreshing would come from the 
presence of the Lord, when Israel had 
turned again and repented (Acts iii. 19). 
The day is coming when the traditions of 
the Mishna and the Talmud shall be cast 
aside, when the veil that has so long lain 


on the face of the Jew shall be rent in 


twain, when the ways leading to the Holy 
Land shall be trodden by the feet of the 
returning exiles (Isa. Ix. 9). Dejected 
Zion shall raise herself from the dust and 
put on her beautiful garments. Then the 
fullness of the Gentiles shall be gathered 
in. “I will make them and the places round 
about my hill a blessing” (ver..26). Let us 
plead that promise. God cannot do His 
mightiest work or pour forth His showers 
of blessing, unless we give Him the oppor- 
tunity to do so through cleansed consciences 
and purged hearts. We are not straitened 
in Him, but He in us. He cannot do as 
He would. Drops instead of showers! 
Crumbs instead of granaries! The servant’s 
dole instead of the son’s heritage! Let us 
not be content to be blessed. See that you 
are made a blessing! (Genesis xii. 1-4.) 


GoLpEN Text: Ps. xviii. 1. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


Psalm cxx. 1 to 7; Exodus xx. 16. 


A parishioner, around whom there 
gathered much gossip, said to his pastor, 
“Ah, well, the best fruit trees always have 
the most clubs under them.” “Not always,” 
replied the preacher. “Sometimes the clubs 
are there because there is a big hornets’ 
nest up in the branches that ought to come 
down.” The parishioner took the hint, 
searched out and burnt up a crowded nest 
of exaggeration hornets—and the gossip 
soon ceased. Exaggeration may seem 
smart, but its next door neighbors are 
Messrs. Slander, Gossip, and Lies. The 
best way to clean up our neighbor’s yard, 
is to make our own shine. This is true in 
religion and morals. 

* * * * * 


A carpenter was overheard saying to an 
apprentice whom he was teaching to miter 
a corner, “You can’t do carpenter work 
until you learn to respect a straight line.” 
One of life’s deadliest enemies is crooked- 
ness in speech. The vacillating eyes of its 
hydra head look at us with jealous sneers 
and mockery. Its black-ribbed, crooked 
tongue revels in sarcasm, slander and gos- 
sip. In its last analysis, crooked speech 
is heartlessness. Surely we whose hearts 
have been cleansed ought to respect the 
straight line in speech and conduct. 

* * x * * 


Words, Words, Words. Think, Think, 
Think, before you speak them—because 


“Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false, that never dies; 
Every word man’s lips have uttered 

Echoes in God’s skies.” 


Because 


“Tf IT would talk with God, my hasty tongue 

Must hold itself for that high converse 
pure, 

As one who has appointment with a king 

Scorns gossip with a minion at the gate.” 


Because 
“God Himself can’t kill them when 
they’re said.” 
Because 


The only sojourners in the Tabernacle 
of the most High, and dwellers upon the 


holy hill, are those who walk uprightly, 
work righteousness and “speaketh the 
truth in his heart.” 


I Kings ix. 1 to 9. 


It is said of a church committee whose 
duty it was to hire a pastor, that they 
agreed to set down in writing the most 
essential qualifications of a minister. As 
they came together to read these qualifica- 
tions, they were surprised to find the domi- 
nant desire of them all was expressed in 
one man’s paper, which read: First, spirit- 
uality; second, spirituality; third, spiritual- 
ity. As with this commitee as a whole, so 
with the individual man—the dominant de- 
sire in the heart fixes the goal, and over- 
comes every obstacle to win the coveted 
prize. If you would know a man, know 
this desire. 

* * * * * 


The Greeks had a foot race in which 
each man was given a lighted torch, and 
the laurel wreath was for the one who 
came in first “with his torch alight.” 
Someone commenting upon this custom 
said, “Success in life is not merely ‘getting 
there,’ but, more important still, in keep- 
ing the light of God burning in our hurry- 
ing souls.” The only purpose that stands 
is the one lighted by the Cross of Christ. 

Then, O friends of mine, if you light 
your torch at the Cross and keep it burn- 
ing all the way, success is yours, though 
your name is not upon the scroll of fame, 
and though your body lies among the 


unknown dead. 
* * x * * 


“And for success I ask no more than this: 
To bear unflinching witness to the truth. 
All true whole men succeed; for what is 

worth 
Success’s name unless it be the thought, 
The inward surety, to have carried out 
A noble purpose to a noble end, 
Although it be the gallows or the block? 
’Tis only Falsehood that doth ever need 
These outward shows of gain to bolster 
her.” 


* * * * * 

Years ago, a country boy with Christian 
training was working in a large printing 
office in New York City. One Saturday 
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afternoon he was given a copy which he 
couldn’t “set” without working on Sunday. 
He courteously said to the foreman, “I 
will work on this till twelve o’clock to- 
night, and finish what I can; but I cannot 
work to-morrow.” 

“Then you'll lose your place,’ said the 
foreman. 

He took the copy to his employer and 
said, “I can resign my position, but I can- 
not violate my conscience.” He was never 
again asked to work on Sunday. That boy 
was John Harper, the founder of Harper 
Brothers’ Publishing House. Suppose John 
had violated his conscience, what then? 


Galatians v. 13 to 26. 


Some temperance and liquor people of a 
certain town planned street parades upon 
the same day, agreeing to start at opposite 
ends of the town, at a given signal. At 
the head of the liquor procession, says one 
who watched the two lines meet, a man 
carried a banner marked, “Men, Vote for 
Your Liberty.” At the head of the tem- 
perance procession a little boy carried a 
banner, “Fathers, Vote to Save Your 
Sons.” As the processions met, the man 
threw down his banner, ran to the boy, and, 
raising him upon his shoulder, faced about, 
and himself headed the temperance parade. 
The boy was his own son. Love says, first 
save your own boy, then your neighbor’s 
boy, and thereby fill full the law. 


* * * k * 


The story is told of a converted woman 
who had drank so much that the thirst for 
liquor had become a disease. She said, 
“One of the most terrible battles I expe- 
rienced after becoming a Christian was 
after I had partaken fermented wine in the 
Lord’s Supper.” This illustrates the small- 
ness of the pivotal points, over which our 
neighborly love should hover, urging and 
consecrating us to the straight line of 
love’s duty as given by one who greatly 
loved. “If meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 


* * * * * 


Harold Begbie, in The Century magazine, 
says: “I was introduced a few months ago 
to a painter by trade, an ex-fighting man, 


an ex-drunkard, an ex-miserable. Religion 


has restored his soul and made him a use- 
ful citizen. He told me how his mates con- 
tinually ask him, ‘Don’t your missus never 
give you any beer money?’ ‘To which I 
answer them,’ he said, grinning, ‘Hoh, 
yuss; my old lady gives me plenty of beer 
money—shillings and shillings. And where 
do you think I keep it? In my garden! 
Ain’t that artful of me? And some of my 
beer money has got feathers and lays eggs, 
and some has got fur and makes lovely pie, 
and some has got flowers and smells a bit 
of all right. Yuss, if you’d like to see my 
beer money drop in some Saturday after- 
noon and take a walk round my garden. 
T’ll show you last week’s beer money, the 
week’s before—yuss, and last year’s—hop- 
ping and clucking and crowing and smell- 
ing beautiful. By the way, old friend, 
where’s your beer money? Where is it? 
Can you show it me, or is the publican 
keeping it for you till Christmas?’ ” 


* ok 2k xk * 


An old gentleman of eighty-two, whose 
occasional cynical speeches are always in 
good humor, on being asked his opinion of 
modern church music, replied: “It is all 
very fine, and I like to hear it, but there is 
one thing I’ve noticed. It may be just 
chance, but I’ve noticed it a good many 
times. When I was a boy the people went 
to two services a day and sometimes three, 
and they sat on hard seats with straight 
backs, and sang with all their hearts: 


““My God, the spring of all my joys.’ 


“Now the congregation lean comfortably 
back in softly cushioned pews and listen to 
the choir singing: 


“Art thou weary, art thou languid?’ 


“I may be mistaken, but it comes home to 
me every now and then that hymnology is 
changing to suit the times.” 


* * * * * 


To op-.’the hymn book and wander 
there at will recalls memories that nothing 
else can do, because the dear old hymns 
were born and bred in many of us. They 
are associated with the open fireplace be- 
fore which mother crooned the baby to 
sleep with, 


“Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber.” 
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They recall the family altar, and the 
father’s clear tenor breaking forth with, 


“Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run.” 


They lead us back to the little white 
church on the hill where all the congrega- 
tion sang, 


“Safely through another week.” 


They remind us of the prayer meeting at 
early candlelight, where all joined in sing- 
ing, in the dim silence, 


“Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ 


They stir our hearts anew to patriotism 
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as we remember how, during the Civil 
War, the whole tone of our Independence 
Day celebration was caught from, 


“My country, ’tis of thee.” 


They carry us back to the days of sick- 
ness and death and trouble when our spirits 
grew calm, softly humming, 


“A mighty fortress is our God.” 


They are rightly called the “landmarks 
of infancy.” You may take away many of 
my present joys, but leave me the precious 
memories of the dear old hymns that are 
forever new. 


DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


MUGUST, “1917, 


The Book of Psalms. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


The word “Psalms” is the Anglicized 
form of a Greek word which really means 
a poem set to music. The Hebrew title 
of the book was simply Praises, or Book 
of Praises. It is preéminently the worship 
book of the Hebrew people, and consists of 
a collection of songs which express the 
attitude of the soul in the presence of God 
when contemplating past history, existing 
conditions, or prophetic hopes. The whole 
collection consists in the Hebrew Bible of 
five books. In the English and American 
revisions this subdivision is shown. 

We have no definite proof as to who the 
editor was. His method becomes evident 
by an examination of the grouping of the 
Psalms. It is perfectly clear that neither 
authorship nor chronology was in his view. 
Eusebius declares that “the Psalms are 
disposed according to a law of inward affin- 
ity,” and Dr. Anderson says, “It must be 
remembered that every attempt to classify 
and arrange the Psalms, apart from the 
division of the whole Psalter into the five 
books as found in our Hebrew Bible, in 
the Septuagint, Syriac and Vulgate Ver- 
sions—every such attempt is confessedly 
imperfect, and more or less arbitrary.” 

The key to the method of the editor is 
to be found in the doxologies with which 
the books close. Each of the five has such 
a doxology, and an examination in each 
case will reveal a certain conception of 
God, and an attitude of the soul in wor- 
ship, resulting from such conception. As 
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we approach each book we shall more care- 
fully examine these doxologies. They 
may now, however, be grouped thus: 


The Five Do-xologies. 


Book I. Psalm xli. 13. Worship of Jeho- 
vah as the Essential One, Who is the 
Helper. 

Book II. Psalm Ixxii. 18, 19. Worship of 
Jehovah as the wonder-working God. 

Book III. Psalm Ixxxix. 52. Worship of 
Jehovah ceaseless. 

Book IV. Psalm cvi. 48. Worship of Je- 
hovah rendered. 

Book V. Psalm cl. 1-6. Worship of Jeho- 
vah consummated. 


The individual psalms are natural expres- 
sions by many authors, at various times, 
under differing circumstances, of the con- 
sciousness of God. The editing gathers 
these individual songs around the notes 
of truth dominant in each. 


Book I. (Psalms i.-xli.) 
Introduction. 
I, Doxology.  (Gxli. 13:) 


i. The title. “Jehovah.” 

The mysterious Name, suggestive of es- 
sential Being, and uniformly used as indi- 
cating God’s relation to His people as 
Helper. 

ii. The relation. “The God of Israel.” 

“God.” Elohim, the idea of supremacy. 

“Of Israel.” The chosen people. 
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iii. The quantity. “From everlasting to 
everlasting.” 

The word “everlasting” means the con- 
cealed or vanishing point, and suggests the 
mysterious past, and the unknown future. 
In its use here it reminds the heart of the 


eternity of God. 


iv. The quality. “Blessed.” d 
The root idea is that of prostration in 
the attitude of adoration. 
“Amen and Amen.” 
The consent of all to such adoration. 


II. The Divine Name. 


The dominant name in this book is “Je- 
hovah.” It occurs in every psalm at least 
twice, and in one as many as eighteen 
times. “God” is found eighteen times in 
the singular, fifty times in the plural; in 
all, sixty-eight times. From thirteen psalms 
it is absent altogether. The general title 
“Lord” (Adonahy) only occurs fourteen 
times in all, and these occasigns are all in 
eight psalms. 


Ill. Application. 


The dominant thought of this book is 
that of God as Jehovah, the Helper of His 
people. The psalms are songs of varying 
emotion, and differing conditions, which all 
express the worship of God as Jehovah.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 


Thursday, 2nd. Psalm i. 


“His delight is in the law of the Lorp” 
(ver. 2). This is the comprehensive de- 
scription of the true believer. His actions 
are controlled by a single purpose which 
unifies his life. He has enthroned God as 
Lord in his heart. His love is the support 
of his faith and the very breath of his life. 
God’s law has ceased to be irksome and 
has become the joy of his heart, for it is 
the expression of His affection and care. 
It is no arbitrary code of a Will which is 
all wisdom and all kindness. It holds him 
in silken chains which are yet stronger 
than steel. It is cordial to his heart, 
strength to his arm, and speed to his feet. 
It satisfies his every instinct, and delivers 
him from every lower love and purpose. 

Such a one does not find it hard to sep- 
arate himself from the counsel of the un- 
godly, and to deny himself the pleasure 
that offers in the way of sinners. Con- 
secration to the high purpose of obedience 
forever settles the question of friendship 
with the world. It is sheer impossibility 
to delight at the same time in the Law 
of the Lord and in the doubtful and sinful 
things in which those whose backs are 
toward Him find their life. And what 
begins as a deliberate act becomes an in- 
stinctive and natural attitude, to him whose 
every experience is of the goodness of his 
Lord. His thoughts circle unbidden around 
His Law, and his feet find His paths al- 
most without search. Blessed indeed is 
that man!—J. Stuart Holden. 


Ver. 6. The way or course of life which 
God does not know perishes. A path per- 
ishes when, like some dim forest track, it 
dies out, leaving the traveler bewildered 
amid impenetrable forests, or when, like 
some treacherous Alpine track among rot- 
ten rocks, it crumbles beneath the tread. 
Every course of life but that of the man 
who delights in and keeps the law of the 
Lord comes to a fatal end, and leads to 
the brink of a precipice, over which the 
impetus of descent carries the reluctant 
foot. “The path of the just is as the 
shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. The way of the 
wicked is as darkness: they know not at 
what they stumble.”—Alexander Maclaren. 


Friday, 3rd. Psalm ii. 


This Psalm rings with the tramp of 
gathering armies, and notes of lofty chal- 
lenge addressed by the poet.to the invaders 
of his country. It must have been written 
at a time when Jerusalem was threatened 
by a confederacy of hostile powers. It is 
plain from the language which the poet 
puts into their mouth—“Let us break their 
bands asunder,” etc.—that the allies were 
vassal or tributary monarchs, who, having 
either been subdued in former wars, or 
having in some other way tendered their 
allegiance, had seized this opportunity to 
assert their independence. We may sup- 
pose the song to have been written when 
the news of their approach reached Jeru- 
salem. The poet encourages his country- 
men by reminding them of the covenant 
made with David’s house, and predicts 
for their enemies a disastrous overthrow. 
Their enterprise is in its very nature “a 
vain thing.” It cannot but come to naught, 
because the king whom they would de- 
throne is the Son and vicegerent of Jeho- 
vah Himself. The poet therefore counsels 
the rebels to return to their allegiance be- 
fore it be too late. It is quite impossible 
now to say what the event was which occa- 
sioned this poem. Whatever the event, we 
need not suppose that the singer himself 
did not feel that his words went beyond 
their first occasion. He begins to speak 
of an earthly king, and his wars with the 
nations of the earth; but his words are too 
great to have their meaning exhausted in 
David, or Solomon, or Ahaz, or any Jew- 
ish monarch. Or ever he is aware, the 
local and the temporal are swallowed up 
in the universal and the eternal. The king 
who sits on David’s throne has become 
glorified and transfigured in the light of 
the promise. The picture is half ideal, 
half actual. It concerns itself with the 
present, but with that only so far as it is 
typical of greater things to come. The 
true King, who to the prophet’s mind is 


to fulfill all his largest hopes, has taken the 


place of the visible and earthly king. The 
nations are not merely those who are now 
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mustering for the battle, but whatsoever 
opposeth and exalteth itself against Jeho- 
vah and His Anointed. 

Hence this Psalm is of the nature of a 
prophecy, and still waits for its final ac- 
complishment. It had a real fulfilment, no 
doubt, in the banding together of Herod 
and Pontius Pilate against Christ. But 
this was not a literal one. Only in a par- 
tial sense—rather in the way of application 
—did the words of this Psalm correspond 
to that event. But it may be said to have 
an ever repeated fulfilment in the history 
of the Church, which is a history of God’s 
kingdom upon earth—a kingdom which in 
all ages has the powers of the world ar- 
rayed against it, and in all ages with the 
same disastrous result to those who have 
risen “against the Lorn, and against his 
anointed.” And so it shall be to the end, 
when, perhaps, that hostility will be mani- 
fested in some yet deadlier form, only to 
be overthrown forever, that the kingdoms 
of this world may become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ.’—J. J. S. 
Perowne. 


Saturday, 4th. Psalm iii. 


This is the first psalm which is ascribed 
in the title to David. It is supposed to 
have been written by him in an hour of 
peril and persecution after the ark had been 
long established in Jerusalem. The hymn 
book of Israel properly begins with this 
psalm. It is the only psalm in the book 
which is expressly assigned to the period 
of David’s flight from Absalom. The 
structure of the psalm is regular—four 
divisions, with two verses of equal length 
(with one exception, verse 7). The fifth 
verse would seem to suggest that the psalm 
was composed for a morning song, as 
Psalm iv. is an evening song. In both the 
psalms the number of verses is the same. 
Probably this psalm was used in the litur- 
gical service of the Temple. The character 
of David is almost fully delineated in this 
composition—Joseph Parker. 

“T will not be afraid.” It makes no 
matter what our enemies be, though for 
number, legions; for power, principalities ; 
for subtlety, serpents; for cruelty, dragons; 
for vantage of place, a prince of the air; 
for maliciousness, spiritual wickedness; 
stronger is He that is in us, than they who 
are against us; nothing is able to separate 
us from the love of God. In Christ Jesus 
our Lord, we shall be more than. conquer- 
ors.—_W. Cowper. 

“Save me, O my God” (ver. 7); mine 
by covenant; mine by the full choice of 
my soul; mine by long years of trustful 
service on my part and precious mercies 
on Thine. For I have this assurance of 
relief to-day, that Thou hast ofttimes inter- 
posed to smite down my foes; therefore 
Thou surely wilt again —S. Conway. 

“Salvation belongeth unto the Lorn” (ver. 
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8); He has power to save, be the danger 
ever so great; it is His prerogative to save, 
when all other helps and succors fail; it 
is His pleasure, it is His property, it is 
His promise to those that are His, whose 
salvation is not of themselves, but of the 
Lord. Therefore all that have the Lord 
for their God, according to the tenor of the 
new covenant, are sure of salvation; for 
He that is their God, is the God of salva- 
tion— Matthew Henry. 


Sunday, 5th. Psalm iv. 


This is a song of the evening. The 
general circumstances out of which it 
rises are the same as those of the previous 
psalm. Now, however, the day into which 
the singer marched with confidence is 
over. The evidences of strain are mani- 
fest, and yet the dominant thought is that 
of victory won, and confidence increased. 
The opening words constitute a petition in 
the midst of which the singer declares 
that God has delivered him. He appeals 
to the “sons of men,” to those who, accord- 
ing to his morning psalm, declared, “There 
is no help for him in God.” He now asks 
them how long they will turn His glory 
into dishonor, “love vanity,” and “seek 
after falsehood.” The experiences of an- 
other day enable him to declare that Jeho- 
vah is great. He warns them to “stand 
in awe,” to think of it, and “be still.” The 
testimony merges into an appeal to those 
who do not know Jehovah. They are pes- 
simists, dissatisfied in the midst of life, and 
asking, “Who will show us any good?” 
Out of his experience of Jehovah’s good- 
ness he affirms that he has found gladness, 
more than the men who have been in cir- 
cumstances of material prosperity. The 
song ends with words that breathe his deep 
content, “In peace will I both lay me down 
and sleep”; and the reason is that though 
he is alone, or in solitude, Jehovah makes 
him dwell safely—G. Campbell Morgan. 

This has ever been the world’s cry, “Who 
will show us any good?” and this Heaven’s - 
unvarying response: “Lorp, lift thou up 
the light of thy countenance upon us.” 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted within me? hope 
thou in God; for I shall yet praise him, 
who is the health of my countenance, and 
my God.” “Lorp, lift thou up the light of 
thy countenance, . and I will both 
lay me down in peace, and sleep: for thou, 
Lorp, only makest me dwell in safety” !— 
HA. Griffith. 


Monday, 6th. Psalm v. 


Ver. 3. A battle is each morning fought 
in every Christian’s closet. The morning 
is the key of the position. The season of 
morning prayer is, so to speak, the citadel, 
the critical point of each successive day. 
If he wins those morning minutes the devil 
knows that he has won that day; and if he 
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wins them a few successive mornings he 
counts on winning you altogether, and 
hopes by and by to see you neglecting 
prayer entirely. The enemy of souls well 
knows how important that morning devo- 
tion is, and he spares no pains to frustrate 
and defeat it. Doubtless it is hard work; 
but let us risk or endure everything rather 
than be driven out of that morning prayer. 
A few moments spent in communion with 
God at each opening day—a visit to the 
throne of grace—will freshen our spirits 
and revive their sacred emotions. It will 
fortify our hearts against the griefs and 
crosses which may surprise us, and, in 
case of threatened dangers, or seducing 
evils, it will secure presence of mind and 
a present help in a present Saviour.— 
James Hamilton. 

“Lead me, O Lorp, in thy righteousness 
because of mine enemies” (ver. 8). The 
Psalmist’s concern is that he should avoid 
the destructive wiles of his foes, and should 
at the same time witness to them convinc- 
ingly of the Lord Whom he serves. Hence 
his prayer that God will take hold of his 
life, and lead his unresisting will in paths 
of His choice. For none but God can really 
see the snares which are spread for the feet 
of His servants. Their foe is altogether 
too elusive for them, but not for Him. 
What came as a surprise to the unwary 
pilgrim and overthrew him, had not for a 
moment been hidden from the watchful eye 
of his Lord. Had he been but walking in 
sensitive dependence upon His guidance, 
and in deliberate care for His precepts, the 
disaster would not have overtaken him. 
For it is along the pathway of His choice 
alone that His power and deliverance may 
be at all times claimed and realized. 

Mere victory over the attempts and as- 
saults of the foe is by no means the whole 
of Christian duty. We do not fulfill our 
calling by anything less than a witness to 
the reality of the grace wherein we stand, 
to those who on all sides watch lives of 
professed faith. We do not glorify God 
merely by avoiding defeat. We must so 
state the case for Him that He shall come 
to be admired in us, and our lives become 
channels of His blessing to the world. 
And the secret of such an abundant life is 
to be found in our constant submission to 
the guiding hand of our Lord.—J. Stuart 
Holden. 


Tuesday, 7th. Psalm vi. 


This is the first of the seven Penitential 
Psalms. In great peril from his enemies, 
and in great anguish of heart, David cries 
to God for mercy. In the malice of his 
enemies he sees the rod of God’s chastise- 
ment; and therefore he makes his prayer 
to God for deliverance. The struggle has 
lasted so long, the grief is so bitter, that 
his health has given way, and he has been 
brought to the gates of the grave. But, 
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even while thus pouring out the anguish 
of his spirit, light and peace visit him, 
and he breaks forth into the joy of thanks- 
giving. That this is a Psalm of David, 
there is no reason to question, although 
there is nothing in it to guide us to any 
peculiar circumstances of his life—J. J. S. 
Perowne. 

That explanation which regards the 
“enemies” as spiritual foes has a large 
measure of truth. It commended itself to 
a mind so far removed from mysticism as 
Arnold’s. It is most valuable for devout 
private use of the Psalter. For, though 
we are come to Mount Zion, crested with 
the eternal calm, the opened ear can hear 
the thunder rolling along the peaks of 
Sinai. In the Gospel the wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness. Sin is utterly 
hateful to God. The broad gates are flung 
wide open of the city that lies foursquare 
toward all the winds of heaven; for its 
Ruler is divinely tolerant. But “there shall 
in no wise enter into it any thing that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abom- 
ination’; for He is divinely intolerant, 
too. And thus when, in public or private, 
we read these Psalms of imprecation, there 
is a lesson that comes home to us. We 
must read them, or dishonor God’s Word. 
Reading them, we must depart from sin, 
or pronounce judgment upon ourselves. 
Impurity, hatred, every known sin of flesh 
or spirit—these, and not mistaken men, are 
the worst enemies of God and of His 
Christ. These were the dark hosts which 
swept through the Psalmist’s vision when 
he cried, “Let all mine enemies be ashamed 
and sore vexed.”—Bishop Alexander. 

“The Lorp hath heard my supplication.” 
The Holy Spirit had wrought into the 
Psalmist’s mind the confidence that his 
prayer was heard. We read of Luther that, 
having on one occasicn wrestled hard with 
God in prayer, he came leaping out of his 
closet crying, “We have conquered, we 
have prevailed with God.’ Assured con- 
fidence is no idle dream, for when the Holy 
Ghost bestows it upon us we know its 
reality, and could not doubt it even though 
all men should deride our boldness. “The 
Lorp will receive my prayer.” Here is past 
experience used for future encouragement. 
He hath, He will. Note this, O believer, 
and imitate its reasoning —Charles Spur- 
geon. 


Wednesday, 8th. Psalm vii. 


“Mine integrity that is in me.” Notice 
how the Scriptures speak of integrity, how 
manifold and bold the forms in which they 
commend it, and how freely the good men 
of the Scripture times testify their con- 
sciousness of it in their appeals to God. 
And lest we should imagine that the in- 
tegrity is only a crude and partial concep- 
tion, belonging to the piety of the Old 
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Testament, the Christian disciples of the 
New Testament are testifying also in a 
hundred ways to the integrity, before God 
and man, in which they consciously live. 
As an integer is a whole, in distinction 
from a fraction, which is only a part, so a 
man of integrity is a man whose aim in 
the right is a whole aim, in distinction from 
one whose aim is divided, partial, or un- 
stable. It is such a state of right intention 
as allows the man to be consciously right- 
minded, and to firmly rest in the singleness 
of his purpose. There is a kind of integ- 
rity which goes far beyond the mere integ- 
rity of trade, and which is the only real 
integrity. This higher and only real integ- 
rity is the root of all true character, and 
must be the condition somehow of Chris- 
tian character itself. There is no redeem- 
ing efficacy in right intent; taken by itself, 
it would never vanquish the inward state 
of evil at all. And yet it is just that by 
which all evil will be vanquished under 
Christ and by grace, because it puts the 
soul in such a state as makes the great 
power of Christ, co-working with it, effec- 
tual. Integrity is presupposed in all true 
faith, and enters in that manner into all 
true Gospel character.—Horace Bushnell. 
“My defence is of God.” There are 
times when we need great defenses. In not 
a few instances we may be able to find 
our own answer to accusation, or supply 
our own explanation of perplexity and dif- 
ficulty of any kind; but there arise in life 
crises, points of agony, when we can only 
be silent, having first said to God, “Under- 
take for me, for in this case I am over- 
whelmed.” The assault may be utterly 
without foundation or reason; circum- 
stances may have combined in a way per- 
fectly mysterious; you are stunned by a 
great perplexity; there is no answer in 
your mind or in your heart. You know that 
there should be an answer somewhere; you 
look to the whole heaven for a reply, and 
you feel that it will need the whole heaven 
to come to your assistance under circum- 
stances so appalling.—Joseph Parker. 


Thursday, 9th. Psalm viii. 


This is a great song of worship. It opens 
and closes with the same words. These 
words enclose the psalm, and create its 
burden. The matters lying between are the 
proofs of the opening and closing state- 
ments. They are two. The manifestation 
of Jehovah’s excellences in nature and man. 
These are first briefly stated (ver. lb, 2) ; 
and then more particularly described (ver. 
3-8).° The principal manifestation is in 
man, and this is revealed in both sections. 
The outlook on nature is toward the’ en- 
compassing heaven, all the glory of which 
is expressed in one inclusive thought,— 
Jehovah has set His glory there. From this 
he turns to the little children of the human 
race, and in them he finds a perfection of 
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praise absent from the glorious heaven. 
It is such as “to still the enemy and the 
avenger.” . These two facts are then more 
particularly considered. The first impres- 
sion suggests the littleness of man. In the 
presence of the glorious heaven man seems 
beneath consideration. Yet it is not so. 
Man is greater than all. He is but little 
lower than God. His place is that of do- 
minion. The contemplation of the heaven 
leads to the consideration of man. This 
creates first a wonder at Jehovah’s con- 
sideration of him. This consideration is- 
sues in investigation, and man is found 
nearer to God than the heavens. The issue 
is worship. It is the true order of creation. 
Through man’s sin it has been lost. 
Through Jesus it is being restored.—G. 


_ Campbell Morgan. 


“Our Lord.” For the first time in the 
Book of Psalms the personal feeling is 
lost sight of in the national. Jehovah is 
not the God of David only, but of Israel; 
fitting prelude to a Psalm which forgets 
the individual in the contemplation of God’s 
glory in the universe. The thought which 
here appears is, in fact, the thought which 
is the key to the Book of Genesis, and 
indeed to the whole history of the Old 
Testament. The God Who makes Himself 
known to Israel by His name Jehovah, as 
their Redeemer, is the God Who created 
the heavens and laid the foundations of the 
earth—J. J. S. Perowne. 


Friday, 10th. Psalm ix. 


“They that know thy name will put their 
trust in thee” (ver. 10). To know God is 
to love Him, and to love Him is to confide 
in Him. His name denotes His eternal 
faithfulness, of which the record of the life 
of His people in all ages is the attestation. 
None have ever known Him deny their 
search, nor betray their confidence. The 
history of His persistent goodness is the 
long story of a nation’s life, in which He 
has been tested again and again, and has 
never failed. Love less Divine than His 
had broken down under the frequent infi- 
delity and contumacy to which it was sub- 
jected. That it did not, is now the confi- 
dence of every believer. That He has ful- 
filled to Israel the promise of His name, 
is their warrant for confiding to Him their 
interests, their fears, and their highest aims. 
And their faith finds its justification and 
its development in the answering experi- 
ence. 

We do not really trust in God so long as 
there is a lingering remnant of self-confi- 
dence and sufficiency to which we cling. 
While we are in any degree reliant upon 
aught that we have, or are, or do, we 
avow our independence of His aid. When, 
knowing that we have no goodness, no 
strength, and no resources, we cast our- 
selves wholly upon His promise, then it is 
that we trust Him. And trusting, we find 
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Him entirely true. Then faith’s energy 
is not directed toward any self-commenda- 
tion, but always toward obedient coopera- 
tion with Him, in the work of blessing 
a redeemed world. To trust in Him is to 
toil with Him, always with the certainty 
that the labor is not in vain. For He works 
in and through the life whose whole reli- 
ance is heavenward. Nor do we know the 
name of Jesus save by ear, unless such is 
our trust through Him to Godward.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 

Forgetfulness of God implies that a man 
doth neither esteem nor value the all-suffi- 
ciency and holiness of God as his happiness 
and portion, as his strength and support; 
nor doth he fear Him, nor live in subjec- 
tion to His laws and commands as _ his 
rule; nor doth he aim at the glory of God 
as his end. To exclude God out of our 
thoughts and not to let Him have a place 
there, not to mind nor think upon God, is 
the greatest wickedness of the thoughts 
that can be. And though you cannot say 
of such a one he will swear, cozen or op- 
press; yet if you can say he will forget 
God, or that he lives all his days never 
minding nor thinking upon God, you say 
enough to speak him under wrath and with- 
out remedy._John Howe. 


Saturday, 11th. Psalm x. 


“Boasteth of his heart’s desire.” Every 
Christless life, whatsoever the superficial 
differences in it, is really a life shaped 
according to and under the influence of 
passionate desires. Given the immense 
varieties of taste and likings and desires 
which men have, the point and characteris- 
tic feature of every godless life is that, be 
these what they may, they become the 
dominant power in that life. The sway 
and tyranny of such lusts and desires may 
be sometimes broken by remonstrances of 
conscience; sometimes suppressed by con- 
siderations of. .prudence; sometimes by 
habit, by business, by circumstances that 
force people into channels into which they 
would not naturally let their lives run. 
And often and often in such a life there 
may be a dim desire for something better. 
But apart from Christ, it is not conscience 
that rules our lives; apart from Christ, it is 
not sense of duty that is strongest; apart 
from Christ, the real directing impulse to 
which the inward proclivities, if not the 
outward activities, do yield in the main 
and on the whole, is the things that we 
like, the passionate desires of nature, the 
sensuous and godless heart.—Alexander 
Maclaren. 

I was struck with one verse, the fifth, 
in that psalm, which describes in one defi- 
nition this wicked man and his content to 
live in unrighteousness. David says, “Thy 
judgments are far above out of his sight.” 
God’s judgments are out of a man’s sight. 
Just think of it for a moment. There are 


regions of which we have no cognizance, 
which do not enter into our thought or 
sympathy, in which we are being judged 
every day. A man’s life depends much 
upon his consciousness of the judgments 
passed upon him. If a man is satisfied 
with the lower judgments relating to his 
earthly condition, which appeal to his im- 
mediate prospects, he leaves untasted and 
untouched his right to the richer series of 
judgments, which are far above him, and 
which are condemning or approving all his 
life—Phillips Brooks. 


Sunday, 12th. Psalm xi. 


This psalm is the answer of faith to the 
advice of fear. Both are alike conscious 
of immediate peril. Fear sees only the 
things that are near. Faith takes in the 
larger distances. If the things fear sees 
are indeed all, its advice is excellent. When 
the things which faith sees are realized, its 
determination is vindicated. The advice of 
fear is found in the words beginning, “Flee 
as a bird,” and ending, “What can the 
righteous do?” The name and thought of 
God are absent. The peril is seen vividly 
and accurately. It is wicked in nature; 
imminent, the bow is bent; subtle, they 
“shoot in darkness.” The very foundations 
are destroyed. There is nothing for it now 
but to flee! The rest of the psalm is the 
answer of faith. The first vision of faith 
is that of Jehovah enthroned. That is the 
supreme foundation. Then He also sees 
the peril. Do the wicked watch the right- 
eous? Jehovah watches the wicked! Are 
the righteous tried in the process? Jeho- 
vah presides over the trial! Are the 
wicked going to shoot? So is Jehovah— 
snares, and brimstone! Perhaps among all 
the psalms none reveals more perfectly the 
strenuous hold of faith. It is the man 
who measures things by the circumstances 
of the hour who is filled with fear, and 
counsels and practises flight! The man 
who sees Jehovah enthroned and governing 
has no panic.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

God is the only happiness of a rational 
and immortal soul. The soul that was 
made for God can find no happiness but in 
God, it came from God, and can never be 
happy but by returning to Him again and 
resting in Him. With Him for your portion, 
you have all; you have infinite wisdom to 
direct you, infinite knowledge to teach you, 
infinite mercy to pity and save you, infinite 
love to care for and comfort you, and in- 
finite power to protect and keep you.—J. 
Mason. ‘ 


Monday, 13th. Psalm xii. 


The text commences with a prayer, “Help, 
Lorn!” God is the only refuge. A multi- 
tude, however sympathetic, only multiplies 
the proof of human weakness. A million 
blades of grass are no mightier in God’s 
presence than one blade. When some poor 
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widow sits and weeps alone, ‘the same 
truth is revealed, although the many wit- 
nesses to it are wanting. In every case 
of bereavement, whether it be that of a 
great nation, a family of renown, or some 
humble homestead, there is no help for any 
of us but in God. We pray then as we sel- 
dom do pray, in intensity and truth. The 
religious nature asserts itself at such hours 
with all its strong immortal force, and 
leaving the halting steps of reason, the 
soul trusts itself to the wings of faith.— 
W. M. Statham. 

“Now will I arise, saith the Lorn” (ver. 
5). When men have learned to confide in 
God, they find themselves possessors of a 
way of escape in every danger which 
threatens their overthrow. None ever yet 
avoided tribulation who sought to be true 
to the ideals and precepts of His Word. 
Faith in Him is in fact a self-commitment 
to opposition, so inevitable is the raging of 
His foes against His people. And it some- 
times appears as though the enemies were 
invincible. Day by day seems but to bring 
increased force to their plotting. The 
patience of the child of God who cries for 
deliverance, and yet does not question 
the rightness of God’s delay, is often 
strained to the utmost. But God is never 
one second too late. He arises for the 
defense and deliverance of His own just 
at the right moment. And be it never 
forgot that He is the judge as to which 
moment is the right one. 

Ii we would but “quietly wait for the 
salvation of the Lorp,’ setting ourselves 
in the way of His commandments, and 
meanwhile doing His will persistently with 
the utmost fullness of our powers, we 
should oftener be found singing the song 
of the redeemed. In the fourth watch of 
the night, when all is blackest and most 
hopeless, Jesus Himself still arises to fill 
the hour of His disciples’ need with the 
glow of a great deliverance. And late 
though the hour, He has never yet been 
too late. Let us take courage, then, how- 
ever hardly pressed; for long ere we get 
to our extremity we shall hear him say, 
“Now will I arise.’—J. Stuart Holden. 


Tuesday, 14th. Psalm xiii. 


In this Psalm we see a servant of God 
long and sorely tried by the persecutions 
of unrelenting enemies, and, as it seems 
to himself, forgotten and forsaken of God, 
pouring out the agony of his soul in prayer. 
It is a long and weary struggle; it is a 
daily and hourly martyrdom; and, wrest- 
ling with his despair, he can but cry (like 
the souls under the altar, Rev. vi. 10), 
“How long?” And then calmer words, 
words of prayer, rise to his lips (ver. 3, 
4). And at last faith asserts her perfect 
victory (ver. 5). The rapid transition of 
feeling, from a depth of misery bordering 
on despair to hope, and even joy, is very 
remarkable—J. J. S. Perowne. 
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_David probably passed through expe- 
riences of this sort more than once. They 
are not unusual in the life history of God’s 
people. It is well therefore that such a 
Psalm should have a place in the devo- 
tional songs of Zion, evermore impress- 
ing the precious truth that God’s trustful 
children will surely come forth from every 
affliction, however sore, with a song of 
praise; that God will not forget them for- 
ever; that, having put their faith to stern 
trial, He will make this very trial yield 
the fruit of a purer and stronger faith, a 
richer joy in God, and a firmer footing 
upon His promises.—S. Conway. 

Faith keeps the soul from sinking under 
heavy trials, by bringing in former expe- 
riences of the power, mercy and faithful- 
ness of God to the afflicted soul. Hereby 
was the Psalmist supported in distress. 
Oh, saith faith, remember what God hath 
done both for thy outward and inward 
man; He hath not only delivered thy body 
when in trouble, but He hath done great 
things for thy soul; He hath brought thee 
out of a state of black nature, entered into 
a covenant relation with thee, made His 
goodness pass before thee; He hath helped 
thee to pray, and many times hath heard 
thy prayers and thy tears.—John Willison. 

The Psalm closes with a sentence which 
is a refutation of the charge of forget- 
fulness which David had uttered in the 
first verse, “He hath dealt bountifully with 
me.’ So shall it be with us if we wait 
awhile. The complaint which in our haste 
we utter shall be joyfully retracted, and 
we shall witness that the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with us.—Charles Spurgeon. 


Wednesday, 15th. Psalm xiv. 


Here the Psalmist utters his own con- 
sciousness of the meaning of godlessness. 
In its essence it is folly. The word “fool” 
here stands for moral perversity rather 
than intellectual blindness. This is re- 
peated in the declaration, “They are cor- 
rupt,” and in the statement that their works 
are abominable. To his own testimony he 
adds the statement of the Divine outlook 
upon humanity. It is the same. Men do 
not recognize Him, and their doings are 
therefore evil. The Psalmist then looks at 
certain occasions without naming them. 
“There” refers to some occasion of deliv- 
erance wrought by God for His people. 
The thought is that when God was recog- 
nized by His people their enemies were 
filled with fear. Then there is a con- 
trasting picture of the oppressed people 
of God put to shame, “because Jehovah is 
his refuge,’ the thought being that the 
refuge was neglected, and the chosen 
therefore rejected. (See Ps. liii. 5.) The 
thought of the whole psalm is that of the 
safety of godliness and the peril of un- 
godliness. Jehovah cannot be deceived. 
He knows, and this events always prove. 
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The psalm ends with a sigh for the com- 
ing of the day of deliverance—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 

There is, therefore, in addition to what 
we call honest unbelief, a laughing and 
bragging unbelief, which is born out of 
sin. If we track it to its root we shall 
find that it is the outcome, not of a sensi- 
tive and groping spirit, but of a violated 
conscience, a broken moral law. Its source 
is vicious. Its root is immoral. The man 
is a fool at heart. Let us follow this for 
a moment. “The vile man hath said in 
his heart, There is no God.” Why does 
the vile man say, “There is no God”? Be- 
cause that is what the vile man has wished 
to believe. The wish was “father to the 
thought.” In that familiar phrase we ex- 
press a profound philosophy. Our wish- 
ing is the father of much of our thinking. 
Our desires color and determine many of 
our judgments.—/J. H. Jowett. 


Thursday, 16th. Psalm xv. 


The citizen of Zion is one that is con- 
scientiously honest and just in all his deal- 
ings, faithful and fair to all with whom he 
has to do. “He “worketh righteousness” ; 
he walks in all the ordinances and com- 
mandments of the Lord, and takes care to 
give all their due; is just both to God and 
man; and in speaking to both, he speaks 
that which is “the truth in his heart’; his 
prayers, professions and promises to God 
come not out of feigned lips, nor dares he 
tell a lie or so much as equivocate, in his 
converse or commerce with men. He walks 
by the rules of righteousness and truth, 
and scorns and abhors the gains of injus- 
tice and fraud; he reckons that that cannot 
be a good bargain, nor a saving one, which 
is made with a lie, and that he who wrongs 
his neighbor, though ever so plausibly, will 
prove in the end to have done the greatest 
injury to himself. He is one that values 
men by their virtue and piety, and not by 
the figure they make in the world. He 
thinks the better of no man’s wickedness 
for his grandeur. In his eyes “a vile per- 
son is contemned.” He thinks the worse of 
no man’s piety for his poverty, but “he 
honoureth them that fear the Lorp.” He 
reckons that serious piety, wherever it is 
found, puts an honor upon a man, and 
makes his face to shine, more than wealth, 
or wit, or a great name among men does 
or can. He is one that always prefers a 
good conscience before any secular inter- 
est or advantage whatsoever; for if he has 
promised upon oath to do anything, though 
afterward it appears much to his damage 
and prejudice in his worldly estate, yet he 
adheres to it and changes not. He is one 
that will not increase his estate by any 
unjust practices. Not by extortion. He 
“putteth not out his money to usury,” that 
he may live at ease upon the labors of 
others, while he is in a capacity for im- 


proving it by his own industry. Not by 
bribery. He will not take a “reward 
against the innocent”; if he be any way 
employed in the administration of public 
justice, he will not for any gain, or hope 
of it, to himself, do anything to the preju- 
dice of a righteous cause. : 

The Psalm concludes with a ratification 
of this character of the citizens of Zion. 
He is like Zion hill itself, “which cannot 
be removed, but abideth for ever” (cxxv. 
1). Every true living member of the 
Church, like the Church itself, is built upon 
a Rock, which the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against. “He that doeth these 
things shall never be moved”; shall not 
be moved forever, so the word is. The 
grace of God shall always be sufficient for 
him, to preserve him safe and blameless 
to the heavenly kingdom; temptations shall 
not overcome him, troubles shall not over- 
whelm him, nothing shall rob him of his 
present peace or his future bliss—Matthew 
Henry. 


Friday, 17th. Psalm xvi. 


This Psalm is remarkable for its evan- | 


gelical spirit; in none is the faith stronger, 
the hope, indeed the certainty, of immortal 
life, more fully developed. It is ascribed 
to David by Peter on two most solemn 
occasions. It is full of the spirit of David; 
it is connected with the Psalms which pre- 
cede and follow it by several thoughts and 
expressions; and the style is recognized 
by critics usually captious in the question 
of Davidic authorship, as “belonging un- 
questionably to high antiquity,” and bear- 
ing clear traces of transactions in David’s 
reign. The freshness and vivid coloring, 
the warmth and brilliancy of imagery, may 
point to the early portion of David’s reign, 
ere yet the dark cloud had fallen on his 
spirit; not improbably soon after his peace- 
ful settlement, “when the king sat in his 
house, and the Lorp had given him rest 
round about from all his enemies” (2 Sam. 
vii. 1).—F. C. Cook. 

“The Lorn is the portion of mine inherit- 
ance and of my cup” (ver. 5). The Psalm- 
ist has come to know God alike in the out- 
ward correspondences and in the inward 
strengthening of life. He accepts the fact 
that God has ordered all his outward cir- 
cumstances, and so in them finds Him. 
This is the secret of the heart at rest. For 
if duty be irksome, it is His service; if 
the outlook is dark, the Lord is still there 
as the true light; if enemies are near, He 
is still nearer; if the pressure of poverty is 
felt, the unsearchable riches are also at 
hand. And the whole range of life is a 
sphere of service for Him. To be where 
we are, in the consciousness of the will 
and appointment of God, takes all the 
harshness and sting out of our environ- 


ment, and inspires this praiseful song. At 


times we may become faint-hearted, and 
even ask Him to change our lot. But the 
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conviction when our request is denied that 
He maintains that same lot for His own 
glory and for our highest well-being, makes 
us glad to trust Him. i 

Not only are the circumstances of life 
lovingly ordered, but the strengthening cup 
is likewise the Lord’s gift to us. We may 
sometimes imagine it to be overbitter, but 
its bitterness is tonic. For our true suste- 
nance does not consist of honey delights. 
The chalice from which we drink is mixed 
by the Lord with full knowledge and delib- 
erate purpose, and is always “the cup of 
salvation.” This is our enduement for 
worthy life in the prescribed inheritance. 
It is the Lord’s enablement for the ful- 
filment of His appointment. He does not 
bid us live on any native strength of our 
own, but graciously provides us with every 
sufficiency for the doing of His will. Should 
we not, then, drink deep and oft of this 
cordial cup? Only so can we worthily 
possess the inheritance, and fulfill its obli- 
gations.—_J. Stuart Holden. 


Saturday, 18th. Psalm xvii. 


This Psalm is called “a prayer”; how 
appropriately we have but to glance through 
it to see. It is full of petition—of strong, 
clear pleading, intense and passionate, such 
as rises only from scenes of danger, such 
as comes only out of a sufferer’s heart. It 
is called a prayer of David. Who, indeed, 
except David, had such experiences of 
“suffering” and “danger,” and such sus- 
ceptibilities to be touched and wrung by 
them, as have expression in this Psalm? 
We owe our whole salvation to the suffer- 
ing of Christ; but in a secondary sense, 
how much also do we receive from or 
through the sufferings of men! The world 
will never know, until its whole history is 
reviewed and all its mysteries explained, 
how much instruction, comfort, incitement 
have flowed from the trials and sufferings 
of this one man. In this respect David 
[and Job] and Paul have done more for 
the race than perhaps any men who ever 
lived.—Alexander Raleigh. ast oes 

“The right,’ righteousness or justice in 
the abstract, here put for a just cause, or 
perhaps for one who is in the right, who 
has justice on his side. The prayer that 
God will hear the right implies that no ap- 
peal is made to partiality or privilege, but 
merely to the merits of the case. The 
righteousness claimed is not merely that of 
the cause, but that of the person, not in- 
herent but derived from the imputed 
righteousness of faith, according to the 
doctrine of the Old as well as the New 
Testament. The quality alleged is not that 
of sinless perfection, but that of sincere 
conformity to the Divine will—J. A. 
Alexander. ; 

And shall nothing less than this content 
thee, O Psalmist? To awake in the like- 
ness of God,—it is a bold aspiration for 
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a frail and sinful mortal. .... Why didst 
thou not ask merely to be made one of the 
hired servants in the house of thy God, to 
be assigned the position of a pardoned 
and reinstated slave? Instead of that, thy 
demand is insatiable, inexhaustible. There 
is no limit to its soaring, there is no bound 
to its desire. It will not be content with 
the remission of a penalty, it will not be 
appeased with the promise of pardon, it 
will not even be perfectly gratified with 
the message of reconciliation, it must have 
union with God Himself. It aspires to be 
one with the life and will of the Highest; 
it gazes into the Infinite Brightness and 
cries, “I shall be satisfied, when I awake 
with thy likeness."—George Matheson. 


Sunday, 19th. Psalm xviii. 


This is one of the most majestic and 
beautiful of the worship psalms. It is at 
once a perfect pattern of praise, and there- 
fore a great revelation of the method and 
might and mercy of God. So clear and 
simple is it in its movement and language 
that nothing need be said of it, save per- 
haps to suggest an analysis to aid in its 
study. 

Prologue of Praise. Ver. 1-3. Here the 
Psalmist pours out the gladness and grati- 
tude of his heart, which thrills with the 
highest spirit of adoration. 

The Peril and Deliverance. Ver. 4-19. 
The terrible nature of the peril is first 
made clear, and then the story of the might 
and majesty of Jehovah’s process is told, 
and the fact of deliverance declared. 

The Principle. Ver. 20-29. The reason 
of the Divine deliverance is declared, and 
the truth of perpetual importance, that God 
is to man what man is to God, is affirmed. 

The Resultant Confidence. Ver. 30-45. 
Again the song breaks forth in almost 
tumultuous joy. Absolute confidence in 
God, and assurance of continued triumph 
are based upon experiences already gained 
of His goodness. 

Epilogue of Praise. Ver. 46-50. The 
anthem ends with further sentences which 
group the benefits conferred upon the king 
by his God, and attest his determination to 
praise Him among the nations-—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 

To will aright gives to the mind the right 
impetus. The will is a cause, a master 
cause. What amazing vigor a resolute voli- 
tion shoots through the whole life and 
experience! “I will love,’ “I will trust,” 
“T will rejoice’—and we are at the feet 
of God. The will tilts the soul to the 
sun; it determines the climate in which we 
live; it turns the tides of feeling. Let us 
cultivate the will. It needs cultivating, as 
the conscience does. We see the wonder- 
ful things that resolution effects in other 
departments; let us to the utmost realize 
its force in the religious life. The Indian 
naturalist says that when the butterflies 
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start westward, they will not stop though 
the wind is against them and the sea be- 
fore them; in their migrations they fly dead 
against a strong, set breeze, steadily mak- 
ing their way. As this delicate creature 
resists and triumphs over the wild ele- 
ments, so let us brave every ignoble thing 
and temper, being sure of the fullness of 
victory, whatever our weakness.—W. L. 
Watkinson. 


Monday, 20th. Psalm xix. 


This Psalm consists of two distinct parts, 
in which are contrasted God’s revelation of 
Himself in nature and His revelation of 
Himself in His Word. It speaks first of 
His glory as seen in the heavens, and then 
of His glory as manifested in His law. 
It may have been written, perhaps, in the 
first flush of an Eastern sunrise, when the 
sun was seen “as a bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber,” and rejoicing “as a strong 
man to run his course.” The song breathes 
all the life and freshness, all the gladness 
and glory of the morning. The devout 
singer looks out, first, on the works of 
God’s fingers, and sees all creation bear- 
ing its constant though silent testimony 
to its Maker; and then he turns himself 
with a feeling of deep satisfaction to that 
yet clearer and better. witness concerning 
Him, to be found in the inspired Scrip- 
tures. Thus he begins the day; thus he 
prepares himself for the duties that await 
him, for the temptations that may assail, 
and the sorrows that may gather as a cloud 
about him. He has made trial of the pre- 
ciousness of that word. He knows its 
deep, hallowing, soul-sustaining power. He 
knows that it is full of life and healing. 
But he knows also that it is a word that 
searches and tries the heart, that reveals 
the holiness of God and the sinfulness of 
man; and therefore he bows himself in 
prayer, saying: “As for errors—who can 
understand them? Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults.’—J. J. S. Perowne. 

There are but two books wherein we 
can read God: the one is His Word, His 
works the other; this is the bigger volume, 
that the more exquisite. The characters of 
this are more large, but dim; of that, 
smaller, but clearer. Philosophers have 
turned over this and erred; that, divines 
and studious Christians, not without full 
and certain information. In the works of 
God we see the shadow of footsteps of the 
Creator; in His Word we see the face of 
God in a glass. Happiness consists in the 
vision of that infinite Majesty; and if we 
be perfectly happy above in seeing Him 
face to face, our happiness is well forward 
below, in seeing the lively representation of 
His face in the glass of the Scriptures. 
We cannot spend our eyes too much upon 
this object; for me, the more I see the 
more I am amazed, the more I am ravished, 
ee this glorious beauty.—Bishop Joseph 

all. 
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Tuesday, 21st. Psalm xx. 


A prayer for the use of the ancient 
Church in time of war. Addressing her 
visible head, she wishes him Divine assist- 
ance and success (ver. 1-5), and expresses 
a strong confidence that God will answer 
her petition (ver. 6-8), which she then re- 
peats and sums up in conclusion (ver. 9). 
There is no trace of this Psalm having 
been composed with reference to any par- 
ticular occasion, its contents being per- 
fectly appropriate to every case in which 
the chosen people, under their theocratic 
head, engaged in war against the enemies 
of God and Israel—J. A. Alexander. 

“In the name of our God we will set up 
our banners” (ver. 5). A spirit of mili- 
tancy is born in all those who come into 
fellowship with God. For He is unrest- 
ing energy in the presence of evil, and 
those who company with Him partake of 
His spirit. He has lifted up an Ensign 
to the people, a banner displayed because 
of the truth. It declares a challenge against 
all that is unholy and destructive of man’s 
highest good. And the whole record of 
His doings among men is that of a man 
of war. It rings with the clash of con- 
flict and the peal of victory. The expec- 
tation to which it directs the faith of His 
people in every age is of ultimate triumph 
over every enmity. Is it strange, then, that 
those who company with Him should them- 
selves partake of the warrior spirit, and 
set up their banners in His Name? Surely 
His Church is not an establishment but an 
encampment. His people are, every one 
of them, the soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

If at any time we are beguiled into set- 
ting up banners in the strength of our 
own resources, emblazoned with our own 
name, we merely court disaster. The 
Christian who goes out upon any warfare 
at his own charges has already predeter- 
mined the issue. The enemy cares naught 
for us, and laughs at both our strategy and 
our strength. We are altogether incom- 
petent for fighting even the smallest battle 
for truth, and purity, and righteousness, 
however well-intentioned our effort. It is 
only at the Name of Jesus that “Satan’s 
host doth flee.” But it is given to each of 
us to set up our banners of battle in that 
Name.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 22nd. Psalm xxi. 


In the preceding Psalm the people, inter- 
ceding for their king, cried to him, “May 
Jehovah fulfil all thy desires”; in this they 
can say thankfully to God, “The desire of 
his heart hast thou granted him.” In both 
Psalms the people appear before God in 
connection with matters that concern their 
king; in the former desiring and praying, 
in the latter thanking and hoping; here as 
well as there in the midst of war; here, 


‘however, now that the king has recovered, 


in the assurance that the war will be 
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brought to a victorious issue. The Targum 
and the Talmud understand this Psalm as 
referring to king Messiah. Raschi remarks 
that, because of the Christians, one should 
rather give up this Messianic interpreta- 
tion. But even Christian exegesis cannot 
be disposed to maintain the Messianic 
interpretation in the rigid and direct man- 
ner of earlier days. The two Psalms treat 
of David; David’s cause, however, in its 
way through suffering to victory, is typi- 
cally the cause of the coming Christ— 
Franz Delitzsch. 

: “In thy salvation shall he rejoice.” Oh, 
it is good rejoicing in the strength of that 
arm which shall never wither, and in the 
‘shadow of those wings which shall never 
cast their feathers! In Him Who is not 
there yesterday and here to-day, but the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever! For 
as He is, so shall the joy be—Launcelot 
Andrews. 

“Thou hast set him to be blessings for 
ever” (so the margin reads it). “Thou 
hast made him to be a universal, everlast- 
ing blessing to the world, in whom the 
families of the earth are and shall be 
blessed; and so Thou hast made him ex- 
ceeding glad with the countenance Thou 
hast given to his undertaking, and to him 
in the persecution of it.” See how the 
spirit of prophecy gradually rises here to 
that which is peculiar to Christ, for none 
besides is blessed forever, much less a 
blessing forever to that eminency that the 
expression denotes; and of Him it is said, 
that God made Him full of joy with His 
countenance.—Matthew Henry. 

“Glad .with joy.’ The language shows 
that when the light of God’s countenance 
shines, and men walk in it, there is no 
stint, no limit, no measure, to the full 
heart’s joy. Exceeding gladness is not 
gladness which can be measured. It is 
gladness which capacity does not equal and 
even desire cannot surpass, gladness be- 
yond our utmost wish, in excess of our 
largest conception. Long as our capacity 
for enjoyment lasts, God’s countenance 
makes the heart glad. If God has lifted 
upon us the light of His countenance, let 
us try constantly to realize what that 
means and be of good cheer.—WV. Landels. 


Thursday, 23rd. Psalm xxii. 


Whatever may have been the local con- 
ditions creating this psalm, it has become 
so perfectly and properly associated with 
the One Son of God, that it is almost im- 
possible to read it in any other way. This 
and the two following psalms constitute 
a triptych of tablets upon which are writ- 
ten the story of the Christ in His work as 
Saviour, Shepherd and Sovereign. As to 
this first, seeing that in the supreme mys- 
tery of the Passion Jesus quoted the first 
words, we are justified in reading it in the 
light of that Cross. It has two great 
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movements. The first admits us, so far as 
that can be, to the lonely Victim on the 
altar of sacrifice (ver. 1-21). The second 
brings us into the presence of that joy of 
the Victor, as through the travail He saw 
the triumph (ver. 22-31). In reverently 
reading the first, we must understand that 
all the desolation was the experience of one 
who had entered into the sinner’s place. 
In rejoicingly reading the second, we must 
recognize that the height of joy is that 
of ability to proclaim an evangel to those 
in need. And this is enough to write. For 
the rest let the Spirit, Who is the one 
Interpreter of the Christ of God, speak 
to our hearts, and let us in amazement 
worship and obey.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

In the work, in the suffering, He was 
alone. Once that was finished, He takes 
His place in the congregation with which 
He surrounds Himself. Remark how per- 
fect must be Christ’s knowledge of, and 
consequent joy in, the name of God and 
Father, into the enjoyment of which He 
entered as man, consequent upon having 
put sin away, and the delight of God in 
Him and His work: all that God was 
against Him then, for Him according to 
the virtue of this work now. How well 
He must know what the deliverance out of 
His sufferings on the Cross into this light 
is! How this is the source of His praise. 
Such must be the character of ours, 
founded on the blessed certainty of being 
come out of the place of sin, death and 
judgment, into the perfectness of Divine 
favor. All that is not. thus in the spirit of 
it is out of tune with Him Who leads our 
praises.—J. N. Darby. 


Friday, 24th. Psalm xxiii. 


“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life” (ver. 6). This, 
the sweetest of all the psalms, is the most 
comprehensive of human life and its varied 
needs. It is the idyl of the heart. which 
has found its rest in God. Want, distress, 
perplexity, weariness, fear, have all come 
to an end; for He has brought an assur- 
ance which checks their power to distress. 
So deep is the certainty that though cir- 
cumstances may change He cannot fail, that 
the whole stretch of life seems to be—and 
actually is—already freed from all fore- 
boding. The sheep may rest in the Shep- 
herd’s care, the child in the Father’s love. 
Since all days are alike to Him, he can 
hence look forward without any apprehen- 
sion to all that lies ahead. 

Well do we know, even with our limited 
experience of life, how outward things 
change from day to day. In every life 
there are days bright and dark, gloomy and 
joyful. There are days which stand out 
for the gladness they bring, and days, too, 
whose remembrance still strikes chill to 
the heart. In this respect, the future is 
certain to be as the past. Yet is not the 
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confidence of those who rely upon God at 
all ruffled. He holds the secret of every 
day. With its needs will come its grace, 
with its burden its strength, with its chal- 
lenge its peace, and with its sin the good- 
ness and mercy which forgive. And faith 
can look yet further—even to the last day 
of all, when earth is receding and things 
long-loved are relaxing their hold. For 
most surely of all on that day goodness and 
mercy shall be at hand, like the King’s 
ferrymen, to carry the pilgrim across to 
Immanuel’s land.—/J. Stuart Holden. 

This inimitable ode is the Christian Psalm 
of life. In it is delineated with exceeding 
tenderness, pathos and beauty the spiritual 
experience of the soul associated with 
Jehovah by ties of acknowledged depend- 
ence and affectionate confidence. Here is a 
child of God living under the earlier dis- 
pensation, at a far advanced stage of an 
eventful life, succinctly recalling in thank- 
ful song the particulars of Jehovah’s 
loving-kindness, through expressions which 
perfectly apply to believers in all dispensa- 
tions.—J. G. Butler. 


Saturday, 25th. Psalm xxiv. 


This Psalm consists of two distinct and, 
it may seem at first sight, unconnected 
parts. The first praises God as the uni- 
versal Sovereign by right of creation (ver. 
1, 2), and describes the moral requisites to 
intimate communion with Him (ver. 3-6). 
The second represents Him, in a striking 
figurative form, as entering some place 
provided for His residence (ver. 7-10). 
The idea common to both parts is the 
supremacy of God, both in holiness and 
majesty—J. A. Alexander. 

In each we have question and answer, as 
in Psalm xv., which belongs to the same 
period. The first half replies to the ques- 
tion, “Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lorp? or who shall stand in his holy 
place?” The answer is a description of 
the men who dwell with God. The second 
half deals with the correlative inquiry, 
“Who is this King of glory?” and describes 
the God Who comes to dwell with men. 
Both portions are united by a real internal 
connection, in that they set forth the mutual 
approach of God and man which leads to 
communion.—Alexander Maclaren. 

The true worshiper of Christ must pos- 
sess a moral fitness. There must be: 1. 
Rectitude of conduct. “He that hath clean 
hands.” The ceremonially unclean were 
not allowed to touch the sacred things of 
the Temple, and certainly the morally im- 
pure, whose hands are defiled with wrong- 
doing, cannot enter into hallowed fellow- 
ship with God. The conscience that is not 
upright in the practical, commonplace duties 
of life cannot be sincere and blameless in 
the solemn worship of God. 2. Purity of 
heart. “And a clean heart.” It is not 
enough for the outward life to be consist- 
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ent, the inward experience must be holy. 
The inner life is everything to us; if we 
are wrong there, we are wrong every- 
where and in everything. There is a moral 
sympathy between the worshiper and the 
worshiped, and the tendency is to become 
increasingly like the object of our adora- 
tion. The holy God can accept nothing but 
what is the offering of a holy heart. Hence 
the perpetual need of the sanctifying merits 
of the great Mediator; without His aid the 
best effort of the worshiper is imperfect 
and impure. 3. Truthfulness of thought 
and speech. “Who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity.” Unto vanity, 1.e., either 
the perishing things of earth, or falsehood, . 
which signification passes over into a wider 
one of moral evil in general; or false 
gods, idols. It may be taken here in the 
widest sense of all that the human heart 
puts in the place of God._J. J. S. Perowne. 


Sunday, 26th. Psalm xxv. 


This is an acrostic or alphabetical Psalm, 
the first verse beginning with the first letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet, and the other let- 
ters following in order at the beginning of 
each successive verse. The order is not 
perfectly observed. Other Psalms which 
are constructed on a similar principle are 
the thirty-seventh, the one hundred and 
eleventh, one hundred and twelfth, one 
hundred and nineteenth, and one hundred 
and forty-fifth. The general character of 
all these Psalms is didactic; and it is prob- 
able that this artificial arrangement was 
intended to be an assistance to the memory. 
—J. J. S. Perowne. 

It is a calmly confident prayer for help 
against enemies, and for the instructing, 
pardoning and guiding grace of God, with- 
out any distinct historical background in- 
dicative of its date, and without any clearly 
marked traits of individuality. It contains 
nothing which is not in harmony with the 
believing consciousness of the Church of 
all ages—nothing specifically distinctive of 
the Old Testament or of Israel—Franz 
Delitesch. 

Walking with God is the best way to 
know the mind of God; friends who walk 
together impart their secrets one to an- 
other: “The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him.’ Noah walked with 
God, and the Lord revealed a great secret 
to him, of destroying the old world, and 
having him in the ark. Abraham walked 
with God, and God made him one of His 
privy council: “Shall I hide from Abraham 
that thing which I do?”—T. Watson. 

Fellowship with God! the real com- 
munion of our minds with His! what 
tongue can express it? what heart ade- 
quately conceive it? And yet this honor 
have all the saints. It is not a figure, not 
a flourish of rhetoric, no dream of the 
mystic. It is a great fact; and in reflect- 
ing upon it I have often been impressed 
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with the words of a dying saint: “Preach 
it at my funeral, publish it at my burial, 
that the Lord converses familiarly with 
man.” His secret is indeed “with them that 
fear him, and he will shew them his cove- 
nant.” How coarse and degrading by the 
side of this doctrine do those views of 
happiness appear which make it consist in 
pleasure; which, instead of setting man 
upon the improvement of himself, the per- 
fection of his nature and the expansion 
of his energies in communion with God, 
send him in quest of the beggarly elements 
of earth, which all are to perish in the us- 
ing!—J. H. Thornwell. 


Monday, 27th. Psalm xxvi. 


The central word of the song may be 
said to be, “So will I compass thine altar, 
O Jehovah” (ver. 6). On either side, con- 
ditions of worship are described. First 
the conditions of personal life necessary to 
worship (ver. 1-6). Afterwards the true 
exercise of worship is described (ver. 7, 
8). Then the psalm becomes a prayer for 
preparation (ver. 9-11); and ends with the 
declaration of assurance (ver. 12). As to 


conditions of personal life fitting for wor- - 


ship, they may be described as complete 
separation from evil ways and evil persons. 
Fellowship with Jehovah is only possible 
when there is no fellowship with the 
wicked. Moreover, the Judge must be Je- 
hovah Himself. To Him the singer makes 
his appeal. In this fact there is great 
solemnity and great comfort. .Jehovah’s 
standards are high, but they are ever far 
more reasonable than those of men. The 
exercise of worship at. its highest is that 
of praise, issuing from delight in the dwell- 
ing place and glory of God. The prayer 
for preparation explains the opening 
words. In its light they are seen to be 
of the nature of appeal to Jehovah’s de- 
cision rather than boasting in His presence. 
The final prayer for preparation is, “Re- 
deem me and be merciful unto me.” Such 
a prayer is immediately answered, and this 
the last verse makes plain—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 


“Jehovah, I have loved the habitation of 
thy house, and the place of the dwelling of 
thy glory.” If there is to be a real, lasting 
love for our churchés in the hearts of 
Christian men, it must be because we be- 
lieve them to be centers of Christian life, 
through the grace of God. No external 
beauty, no desire to improve the outside of 
religion, can avail if there be rottenness 
within. To love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to adhere to those plain, simple Gospel doc- 
trines which are set forth in the New 
Testament—this must be the strength of 
our reformed Church. To this its ministers 
and people are pledged by their very dec- 
laration that they rest all their hopes on 
the pure word of God.—A. C. Tait. 
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Tuesday, 28th. Psalm xxvii. 


“One thing have I desired of the Lorp, 
that will I seek after” (ver. 4). Singleness 
of aim is part of the strength of the be- 
liever’s life. The trouble with many of 
us is that we are seeking after many things, 
and that only an infrequent overplus of 
moral energy is available for what should 
be our supreme quest. Consequently our 
efforts are half-hearted, and our attain- 
ments in holiness and service both meager 
and unworthy. It is mainly by reason of a 
false scale of values that we fail to devote 
ourselves entirely to the Will of God. We 
do not recognize that herein lies our highest 
good, and the only possibility of our use- 
ful service. We do not realize that, in 
comparison, everything else in life is disap- 
pointment and not worth its cost. For 
when the highest is seen, the utmost is 
readily sacrificed for its acquisition. And 
when it is understood that every other in- 
terest of life is closely bound up with this 
one thing, then it gets the chief place in our 
desires. The proper adjustment of life’s 
energies is, after all, mainly a matter of 
vision. 

It is not enough merely to desire the 
supreme things. They must be sought 
after. No man by merely taking thought 
can add one cubit to his stature. Desires 
must be expressed in deeds. The impor- 
tance of the issue demands that it super- 
sede every other pursuit. Christ has left 
us in no doubt as to the primacy of the 
Kingdom. “Seek ye first,’ is His abiding 
direction. “Thou hast left thy first love,” 
is His scathing condemnation of a life in 
which the interference of other things is 
tolerated. And, above all, in His own 
example He has shown what a life on these 
lines really means.—J. Stuart Holden. 

“Yea, wait thou on the Lorn.” Here is 
the true highest type of a troubled soul’s 
fellowship with God, when the black fear 
and consciousness of weakness are enclosed 
in a golden ring of happy trust. Let the 
name of our God be first upon our lips, and 
the call to our wayward hearts to wait on 
Him be last, and then we may between 
think of our loneliness, and feebleness, and 
foes, and fears, without losing our hold of 
our Father’s hand.—Alexander Maclaren. 


Wednesday, 29th. Psalm xxviii. 


This Psalm suits the period of David’s 
life before he became king in Jerusalem. 
There is nothing in it to determine the 
precise occasion on which it was composed. 
It consists of two parts. The first five 
verses contain a prayer for deliverance 
from the portion of sinners, and for retri- 
bution on the wicked. The remaining four, 
after thanksgiving, end with a prayer for 
the people of God.—J. G. Murphy. 

There is a sense of holy relationship to 
God—a sense by which He Who builded 
and guides the universe becomes the Guard- 
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ian of our interests; His power, wisdom, 
universal presence and universal govern- 
ment become the guarantee of our security. 
Sometimes there is a sweet and trium- 
phant sense of this in the midst of the utmost 
peril and sorrow. There is a consciousness 
that He Who governs all things from the 
infinite throne will make our very sorrow 
work for our glory—work for the welfare 
of others through us; work for our own 
more triumphant peace and more happy 
and holy vision in the world beyond. This 
sense of security springs from the assur- 
ance that nothing can harm him who, 
through the Son of God, has been affili- 
ated with God Himself, and who has 
omnipotence for his defense and his shield. 
: . And there is no human experience 
that can rival or approximate that which 
the soul feels when it comes to God in this 
consciousness of fellowship with Him— 
fellowship in thought, in character, in plan 
and in experience. Then it comes with 
filial confidence, uttering its requests before 
the Almighty as freely as if His omnipo- 
tence was no grander than our weakness, 
and His omniscience no vaster than our 
ignorance. That sense of fellowship with 
God is found in the experience of those 
who have wrought most and suffered most 
and conquered most in His service and for 
His sake. In that is joy, surpassing all 
joy of music, all delights of friendship ; 
surpassing all other joys known on the 
earth; a gleam of the celestial, breaking 
into the darkness of the world!—R. S. 
Storrs. 


Thursday, 30th. Psalm xxix. 


This is a wonderful picture of a storm, 
viewed from the standpoint of one who is 
supremely conscious of Jehovah. 
great Name occurs oftener in this Psalm 
than in any other in this first book, being 
found no less than eighteen times. Therein 
is discovered the key to the whole move- 
ment. Once the name suggestive of won- 
der-working might be used, “The God of 
glory thundereth.” For the rest this God 
is seen to be Jehovah of the trusting soul. 
From this outlook all the sublimity and 
majesty are seen under the control of love, 
and the singer finds occasion for the high- 
est form of praise in the presence of a 
storm which otherwise might have filled 
the heart with terror. The storm is de- 
scribed in the central part of the song (ver. 
3-9). To the description there is a prelude 
calling upon “the sons of God” to praise 
(ver. 1, 2). In the epilogue (ver. 10, 11), 
the storm .seems to have subsided and the 
Psalmist sings of the one supreme impres- 
sion produced. Over all the flood Jeho- 
vah sat as King. The deductions are sim- 
ple and yet full of beauty. Jehovah always 
sits as King. During storm He will give 
strength to His people. Following it He 
shall give them peace.—G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. 
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The Psalm becomes yet more strikingly 
picturesque when we read it, as interpreters 
say we ought to do, as the psalm of the 
thunder storm. Men of old time were not 
ashamed to see God-in nature. We shall 
come back one day, I doubt not, to that 
state of childhood of man. Science teaches 
her devotees, still more her dabblers, a les- 
son of self-confidence, and often of arro- 
gance; but a lesson, surely, if they will stay 
to learn it, of humility, and reverence after- 
wards. At present, we are in a transition 
period from one school to the other. Chris- 
tians are quite sure that “the Lorp, he is 
God,” and that the longer the chain is 
found to be between the first cause and the 
last, between the Creator of the first atom 
and the phenomenon which strikes the eye 
of the creature only, the more will it re- 
dound to His glory, Who gave the original 
impulse, and has set in motion this mani- 
fold mechanism with its two great charac- 
teristics of order and  variety.—Dr. 
Vaughan. 


Friday, 31st. Psalm xxx. 

“Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning” (ver. 5). It 
is well to remember that all our troubles 
are transitory, and that our present experi- 
ence of sorrow will pass. The tears of the 
believer, however caused, will surely one 
day be wiped away by the Lord’s own hand. 
Indeed, even here and now He makes a 
rainbow of them like unto that which en- 
circles His Throne. And thus we have in 
ourselves a prophecy whose fulfilment is 
one of the great inspirations of our ‘pil- 
grimage. Every night of sorrow is a meas- 
ured span. Even though in our grief we 
may imagine that the hours are standing 
still, and that the darkness will never pass, 
yet the earth is rolling onward into light; 
and in the morning we see things clearer, 
and find mitigation of our sorrow in the 
sunshine. So it will ever be in regard to 
all earth’s tears. There comes a day when 
every cause of weeping will be forever at 
an end. We shall see that not one thing 
has been accidental; and in.our joy we 
oat sing of Him Who hath done all things 
well. 


We are tempted sometimes to think that 
the Lord delayeth His Coming, and to 
wonder if perchance we have been building 
our hopes upon some cunningly devised 
fable. The world seems to need Him so 
much; for its ills can never be set right 
until He appears. The times seem to be 
out of joint, though really they are not. 
For He “is not slack concerning his prom- 
ise, as some men count slackness.” Tear- 
dimmed eyes can even now discern the 
signs of His Coming in the heavens. Let 


us gird ourselves with patience, and lift 


up our heads to greet the joy that is surely 
coming in the Morning.—J. Stuart Holden. 
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A Supreme Court Justice Emphasizes 
the Need of Trust Company Trusteeship 


ECAUSE the estate is so large, I deem it necessary to join with 

him in its management a responsible trust company. The prac- 
tice seems to be now uniform among men of large properties to desig- 
nate a trust company as one of their executors.” 


(A Supreme Court Justice made this statement when appointing 
a trust company to act jointly with an individual in the manage- 


ment of an estate.) 


vidual. 


Downtewn Office 


16 Wall St. 


Bankers Trust 


uilding 
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The Bankers Trust Company is designated as executor and 
trustee under will by many “men of large properties,” as well 
as by persons of only moderate wealth, who realize that under 
this Company’s efficient management, the best interests of their 
heirs will be scrupulously guarded. The highly specialized serv- 
ice of this Company costs no more than the service of an indi- 
Write for information. : 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $350,000,000 


New York City 


PTET TT 


Astor Trust Office 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. 
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“The Sanitary conninen Cups 
Convenient, Bossetos= and Sanitary @ q 


The individual com- 
munion service per- 
tmits an impressive 
ceremony. A 
We introducedindi- % 
vidual cups (many — z 
state laws ee ees wea ~ 
f We make the'finest quality of — 

beautiful polished trays and SENT FOR TRIAL 
supply thousands of satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and FREE CATALOG with quotations. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 18th St., Rochester, N. Y. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Sy Does YOUR Church use this 


eq cleanly and sanitary method? 
Ba Send for catalog and special 

offer. Outfits on trial. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 17 Lima, Ohle 


MENEELY BELL CG 


Y, NY. ane 


6977 DARGA NS. -“S 


OUND VOLUMES 


ECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
1910-1911-1912-1913-1914-1915 


t 1,000 pages in each 


rd of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


Mention the R. C. W. 


$2.50 Each 


The Church in the House 


Mr. Robert E. Speer 
During the summer season of 1912 Mr. 
Speer delivered this address before the 
Northfield Young Women’s Conference. 
We have now reprinted it in attractive 
booklet form and offer it for 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


The Resurrection 
Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D. 


Reprinted from the Northfield Echoes in 
attractive booklet form. 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


Choosing the Highest 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden 
An address given at the Northfield Sum- 
mer Conferences, reprinted in attractive 
booklet form. 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


The Bookstore 


East Northfield, Massachusetts 


to advertisers, Aa 
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Mastery 

lof the Bible 

Brings 
POWER 


Power to develop your own life, to 
influence the lives of others, to use 
better English, to make night deci- 
sions, to learn to adjust yourself to 
your circumstances, and to overcome 
every disadvantage. 


You Can Master the Bible 


at home under one of the world’s most 
famous teachers, the Rey. C. I. Scofield, 
D.D., by using 


The Scofield Reference Bible} 


All difficult passages explained on the 
page where they occur. 

Study this Bible daily in spare moments 
for a short time, and you will know the 


Bible. 


Clear black face type, easy to read 
No. 70 Cloth, red edges... .. . $2.00 
No. 79 Per. Moro., divinity circuit. - 6.50 
No. 79x Persian Morocco, divinity cir- 


cuit (Oxford India Paper ed.). . - 9.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
10 Other Styles Send for circular 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
29 West 32nd Street, - : . = New York 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
29th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates. Similar coursesin Medical 
Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Established 1866. Three years’ course. College prepara- 
tion desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spir- 
itual interpretation of the Scriptures. Courses by corres- 
pondence when desired. For catalogue and information, 
address William L. Worcester, President. +=. 


EASTERN COLLEGE. Co-ed. 30 miles from Washington, 
D.C. A 20th Century College. Fine new buildings. 
Standard A.B. course. Also two-year degree courses’in 
Lit., Ped., Dom. Science, Expres. and Bus., for high school 
graduates. Superior Music Conservatory. Select acad- 
emy for boys and girls. Dr. H. U. Roop, President. 
Box 104, MANASSAS, VIRGINIA. 


ASHER TRACTS 
DOCTRINAL = EVANGELISTIC = ORTHODOX 
Assorted Packages eae See 100 200 400 1360 
One of Each Tract § Price......... 08 15 28 -90 


ASHER BOOKLETS 
HELPFUL = INSTRUCTIVE = SCRIPTURAL 
Q0PO'QOSipa Ses: csv saecacutece sess seaae teeeeaeeaee 6 to 30 cents each, 
A complete price list sent on application 
ASHER PUBLISHING Co., 
261 MINNESOTA STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN,, U.S.A. 


Agents Wanted to solicit subscriptions to the RECORD. 


OF CHRISTIAN WORK. For particulars address The Cir- 
ulation Manager, Record of Christian Work, East 
thfield, Mass. 


Syracuse Universit 


EIGHT COLLEGES FIVE SCHOOLS 
325 PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS 


The College ; Y 
Offers Classical and Science Courses. | 


The College of Fine Arts | 
Offers courses in Architecture, Belles-Lettres\ 
Music, Painting, Photography and Oratory. | 

The College of Medicine 
One of the oldest in the State, has a four years) 
course. The late Chancellor Upson, of the Res 
gents, unsolicited said: “It is admitted by al) 
competent judges to be unsurpassed in thi9 
State.”’ | 

The College of Law 
Gives instruction by text-book and case sys4 
tem. On its faculty are some of the greatest 
lawyers of New York. 

The College of Applied Science : ; 
Offers Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineer4 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, and Industr a? 
Engineering Courses. New Buildings and apg 
proved equipment. Complete Hydraulic Labery 
atory. 

The Teachers’ College 
Affords special opportunities for the prepara 
tion of teachers of secondary schools and su 
pervisors of Music and Drawing, and confer: 
degrees upon graduating students of tia 
Science of Pedagogy. 

The New York State College of Forestry 
Tuition free to residents of New York State. 

College of Agriculture 

Graduate School 

Library School 

School of Oratory 

School of Photography 


Summer School—July 9—August 17 


For catalogue, bulletin, ete., address 


REGISTRAR, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY} 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TRAINING SCHOOL fa 
CHRISTIAN WORKER 


7 GRAMERCY PARK, WEST 


Under the auspices of the Woman’s Branch of the 


NEW YORK CITY MISSION SOCIE 
REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., President 


Special advantages are offered in Bible Study a 
practical work to young women desiring to enn 
upon city, home or foreign mission work. 


Address your request for prospectus to 
MISS EDITH H. WHITE, Superintende: 


Room 401, 105 East 22d Street, NEW YORK Ci 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE grants free tuition to the first applica 
from each post office for the following Home Study Cour 
taught by mail: 


Normal Civil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High School Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agriculture | Typewriting Salesmanship 
Domestic Science Story Writing Law 


Enrollment fee $10.00—Tuition Free 
Send name 


and address to Carnegie College, Rogers, OD 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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The Theological Seminary 


OF THE 


Presbyterian Church 


AT 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
Open to College Graduates of all 
Thorough Biblical 
und Theological training for the 


lenominations. 
Christian Ministry. Privilege of 
aking courses in Princeton Univer- 
sity. Special preparation for Mis- 
sionaries. Opportunities to study 


Rural and City Problems. 


106th Session Opens September 
26th, 1917 


Address 
President J. ROSS STEVENSON 


| ELIZABETHTOWN 


'reparedness that Prepares 
Dg Life 


For Service 


For College 


| Wilbraham 
_ Academy 


school for boys with a strictly limited enrolment, splen- 
lid equipment, strong teaching force, sound scholastic 
} standards and moderate rates 


>rinted information sent upon request. Personal 


vestigation welcomed at any time. 


GAYLORD WILLIAM DOUGLASS, M.A. 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


ORE THAN 1,000 PERSONS 


the past two and one-half years have subscribed for 
3 of our two 

'. Correspondence Courses in Bible Prophecy 

\d only one wrote back a complaint. That one re- 
‘yed money order in full by return mail and a kind 
jter with it. 

\Series I—20 Lessons in Bible Prophecy - $1.00 
Series II—20 Lessons in Revelation - - $1.00 
urs is the simplest of correspondence systems. We 
| all the correspondence and you get all the benefit, 
|. A Lesson Sheet Each Week for 20 Weeks 

in any way you like. Scores of ministers of a dozen 
{more denominations are among our students, and 
“ny of them have had their ministry revolutionized 
/ the study. But the system is simple enough for any 
ison who can intelligently read. Send us a dollar 
| either course by next mail. We recommend Series 
}e taken first. 


‘2stfield UNION BIBLE SEMINARY 


Indiana 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


Is situated in the “Garden spot of the 
world,” eighty-seven miles from Philadel- 
phia. Co-educational. A Christian school 
home, offers a strong Pedagogical course; 
also courses in Bible, Agriculture, Art, 
Music, Sewing, Business. Eighteenth year 
begins September 3. Ask for catalogue. 


D. C. REBER, PD.D., President 


The Philadelphia School for 
Christian Workers 


of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, training 
young women as Deaconesses, Pastors’ Assistants, Social 
Settlement Workers, Home and Foreign Missionaries. 


Opens its Fall Term September 20th 


For catalogue and other information address 
Rev. John I. Blackburn, D.D., Supt., 1122 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


Correspondence 
Bible School 


Covering the Bible in three years 


REV. A. B. SIMPSON, - - - - - DIRECTOR 
Send stamp for full particulars 
692 Fighth Avenue - - - - - - - - New York 


Colgate Theological Seminary 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


Courses leading to the degrees of A.M. and D.B. 

Faculty of sixteen professors and instructors. 

University privileges open to Seminary students. 
For catalogue address 


JOHN F. VICHERT, Dean. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Courses in residence or by mail, as follows: Phar- 
macy, Chemistry, Engineering, Preparatory, Collegi- 
ate, Theological, Civil Service, Business, Shorthand, 
etc. For catalog address 
THE PRESIDENT 
# 310 W. Hoffman Street - - - - - Baltimore, Md. 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free. Scholarships Available 
to Approved Students. Seminary within 
Thirteen Miles of Philadelphia 
Seminary’s Relations to University of Pennsylvania Warrant Offer 
of the Following Courses: 
j. Regular Courses for Preachers and Pastors, Semi- 
nary. Degree of B. D., or Diplomas. 

2. Special Training for Community Service. Semi- 
nary and University. Degrees B. D. and A.M 

3. Training for Advanced Scholarship. Seminary and 
University. Degrees of Th. M. and Ph. D. 


MILTON G. EVANS, President CHESTER, P. 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


So thoroughly has the thought of war laid 
hold upon the minds of the public, that almost 
every appeal must be made in terms of pre- 
paredness, and yet there is no preparation for 
the future that is so essential as the thorough 
training of the Herta of the country for the 
ordinary pursuits of peace. It would be a 
calamity if, in our response to the urgency of 
immediate duties, we neglected the considera- 


tion of the future needs. 


Already many statesmen and publicists are 


considering the “readjustment that will be 

necessary after the war.” To this end they 

are discussing plans for commercial, economic 

and social realignments. Christian publicists é 
must not be behind others in planning for the 

| future. 

| The Northfield Schools are seeking to train 

| young men and young women for assuming 

positions of responsibility, not only at home, 


but in all parts of the world. To this end the 


term education is interpreted in a broad sense, 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


-and, established on Christian foundations, it 
combines with intellectual training, industrial 
as well. The effort of the Trustees has been 
to keep the schools true to their original pur- 
pose of helping young men and young women 


of limited means. To this end we appeal 


again for help during the current year in 


meeting the expenses, which have tended to 
increase during the war. Any contribution, 
however small, will be most gratefully appre- 
ciated, and may be sent to Epwin M. BuLktey, 


Esq., 25 Broad Street, New York City, or to 


East Northfield, Mass. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to The Northfield 
Schools the sum of............Dollars to be ap- 
propriated by the Trustees thereof in such 
manner as they deem most useful for the pur- 
poses of (Mount Hermon School or Northfield 


Seminary). 
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ENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


East Northfield, Mass. August 3-19, 191i 


The General Conference is a gathering for all Christian people—ministers, othe} 
Christian workers, and laymen. Its purpose is to strengthen the faith and make mor 
effective the service of those who attend, through addresses on the great fundamea 
tal doctrines of our faith, and by opportunities for Christian fellowship, meditation 
and prayer; in order that Christ, through the Christian Church, may lead in tix 
councils of our nation during these momentous days. Only as individual Christiazs 
are true to their faith will the church be true to its noblest ideals. ; 


TENTATIVE DAILY PROGRAM, EXCEPT SUNDAY AND MONDAY} 


9.00 a.m. In the Auditorium. Bible Studies by Rev. James I. Vance, D.D 
Subject: ‘‘A Life of Service. The Epistle to the Romans.” 


10.15 a.m. Ministers’ Meeting in Sage Chapel. 


Following the plan inaugurated last year, special provision will be made for a Ministers’ Confad 
ence. At this Conference men with wide experience in the pastorate will make this hour of ta 
greatest practical value. A few of the subjects follow: 


Dr. John McDowell: ‘‘The Church and the Social Questioni” 
Professor J. Gresham Machen: ‘‘The Preacher and the New Testament.” 
_ Dr. Harris E. Kirk: ‘‘The Principles of Expository Preaching.” 


10.15 a.m. Service of Gospel Song and Personal Work in the Auditorium conducte 
by Mr. Charles M. Alexander. 


11.30 a.m. Platform Meeting in the Auditorium. 


Afternoons are usually left free for recreation. As the Conference progresses, however, 
services may be announced for the afternoons. 


6.45 p.m. Sunset Meeting on Round Top. 
7.30 p.m. Praise Servicein the Auditorium, conducted by Mr. Charles M. Alexandei 
8.00 p.m. Platform Meeting in the Auditorium. 


SOME OF THE SPEAKERS AND TEACHERS ARE 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D., New York City Rev. James I. Vance, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. 
Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.D., Los Angeles, Calif. Rey. John McDowell, D.D. , Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. George Adam, London, England Rev. Harold Pattison, Dp; D. New York City 
Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D.D., Baltimore, Md. Rev. Charles Inglis, London, England 

Rey. J. Gresham Machen, D.D., Princeton, N. J. Dr. Charles Bieler, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
Mr. Melvin Trotter, Grand Rapids, Mich. Madame Bieler, Montreal 

Rey. John Gardner, D.D., Chicago, Ill. Rey. G. Glenn Atkins, D.D., Providence, R. I. 


Bible Study Courses at the Remaining Northfield Conferences and Summer Schools 


July 18-24. Rev. Floyd S. Tomkins, D.D., Philadelphia. Subject: ‘(Bible Studies on Service.” 


July 25—August 1. Rev. James McConaughy, Litt.D., Philadelphi Subject: ‘A Life of i 
Studies in the Gospel according to Mark.” cane i of an 


August 3-19. Rev. James I. Vance, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. Subject: ‘A Life of Service. Tt 
Epistle of the Romans.”* 


Bible Studies, Addresses and Concerts. After the General Conference closes and during the scho 
year. 


*Write for a complete list of sub-subjects. 


Stereopticon Slides presenting scenes in connection. with Northfield may be secured free of expense 


For accommodations and further information, address 


SSERT G. MOODY EAST NORTHFIELD, MAS. 
Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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SUMMER AND AUTUMNAL BEAUTY IN THE 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


Summer is now at the height of its beauty, decking the hills and valleys in 
firest green; soon the rare tints of the pureeoue beauty of Autumn will be 
jident, and you will never forget a visit to 


_ THE NORTHFIELD 


i: NORTHFIELD, MASS. OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


ON THE NORTHFIELD LINKS 


elaxation and Rest 

| The picturesque scenery of mountain and valley, the beautiful grounds, the 
Gstoric town of Northfield, the quiet evenings, combine to make this an ideal vaca- 
on spot at any season of the year. 


ecreation 

. Tennis and Croquet Courts, Golf Links, and Baseball Diamond on our own 
J-ounds. Excellent State Highways for Motoring and Driving. Delightful walks 
| rough the woods. 


tonveniences 
| Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Sun Parlor, Broad Piazzas, Rooms en suite with 
| without private bath, Excellent Library, Refined Service. 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES NOW IN SESSION 

\IREPROOF GARAGE MOTOR AND HORSE LIVERY 
| Illustrated Booklet and rates upon request 

|MBERT G. MOODY, Manager HERBERT S. STONE, Assistant Ma 
Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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CAMP NORTHFIELD **\.cccusens 


OPEN* FOR MEN AND BOYS UNTIL SEPTEMBER FIRS 


edlypmete 9 (72 8! sp ne 


Ideal accommodations for tired pastol 
desiring to combine a happy and healthfi 
vacation with attendance at the Gener; 
Conference of Christian Workers. Sleepin 
in tents under the Cathedral Pines in God 
gréat out-of-doors, or in Seifert Lodi 
with meals at the Camp Dining Room 
Opportunity for rest and relaxation at min 
mum expense. Inspiring companionship! 


SPORTS. — Tennis, Baseball, Boati n; 
Swimming under competent guard, GOL! 
on The Northfield Course, “Hiking,” Dri 
ing, Motoring, Camp Fires and “Sing : 


Write for further particulars and illustrated leaflet to 


AMBERT G. MOODY, East Northfield, Massachusetts or T. E. RIVERS, Resident Manag 


S 
= 


in the September Number of the 
Record of Christian Work 
REPORT OF q 


The Young Women’s Conference 


(SECOND DIVISION) 


&@ 


The only printed reports of the Addresses of this Conference 


An Article by 


MISS LUCY H. M. SOULSBY 
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The Real Food for Humans 


Eat whole wheat—the real food for humans—you 
don’t have to live on corn in order that the Allies 
may have wheat. 


There is plenty of wheat for Americans and Allies— 
but you must demand the whole wheat in all bread- 
stuffs. Eat whole wheat for breakfast—eat it for every 
meal—but be sure it is prepared in a digestible form. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


is 100 per cent. whole wheat prepared in a digestible 
form—something that cannot be said of ordinary whole 
wheat flour bread. 


Shredded Wheat is whole wheat thoroughly steam- 
cooked, then drawn into fine, filmy shreds, then twice 
baked in coal ovens. Nothing is thrown away—every 
particle is retained, including the outer bran coat which 
is so useful in keeping the bowels healthy and active. 


Two or three of these’ crisp; 
brown loaves of baked whole 
wheat with milk and sliced 
bananas, or other fruits, make 
a nourishing, strengthening, 
satisfying meal at a cost of a 
few cents. 


Made Only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HARTFORD i 


Theological Seminary 


Scientific methods with practical 
training for the ministry. Large 
faculty and library. - Graduate 
fellowships, both foreign and 


resident. Open to college grad- 


uates of all churches. 


Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Training Sunday School and other lay workers 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Fitting for foreign service 


Adaress 


M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 


